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PREFACE 


My duties as Tarner Lecturer and as Lecturer in the 
Moral Sciences at Trinity College, Cambridge, began 
together and overlapped during the Michaelmas term 
of 1923 . It was therefore impossible for me to devote 
as much time to the preparation of the Tarner Lectures 
as 1 could have wished; and I was profoundly dis¬ 
satisfied with them. So 1 determined to spend the 
whole of the Long Vacation of 1924 , and ail my spare 
time in the Michaelmas term of that year, in rewriting 
what 1 had written, and in adding to it. However 
bad the book may seem to the reader, 1 can assure 
him that the lectures were far worse; and however 
long the lectures may have seemed to the audience, 
I can assure them that the book is far longer. 

I had no intention of inflicting another book on 
the public so soon after my SeieHtific Thought; and 
I should rartainly not have done so had 1 not been 
asked to give the Tarner Lectures. 1 think I can 
promise that it will be long before I offend again. 
In the meanwhile I retire to my well-earned bath- 
chair, from which I shall watch with a fatherly eye 
the philosophic gambols of my younger friends as 
they dance to the highly syncopated pipings of Herr 
Wittgenstein's flute. 

1 am, as always, deeply indebted to the works of 
Mr Johnson, Dr M'Taggart, Dr Moore, Mr Beitrand 
Russell, and Prof. Stout. I have to thank my friend, 
Mr J. A. Chadwick of Trinity, for kindly reading the 
proofs. 1 have also learned much from him in the 
many conversations which we have had together, and 
I am indebted to him especially for certain suggestions 
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which I have tried to work out in Chapter XIII. Put 
of Chapter II. and part of Chapter VIII. are based on 
papers which have been published in the PntttdSiigs 
of the Aristotelian Society. Part of Chapter III. is 
based on an article which appeared in Tkt Mmtist; 
and part of Chapter XII. is based on an article which 
appeared in Tkt Hibbtrt Journal. I have to thank the 
editors of these publications for kind permission to 
make use of die articles in question. 

I shall no doubt be blamed by certain scientists, and, 
I am afraid, by some philosophers, for having taken 
serious account of the alleged focts which are investi¬ 
gated by Psychical ResMrchers. 1 am wholly impeni¬ 
tent about this. The scientists in question seem to me 
to confuse the Author of Nature with the Editor of 
Naturt; or at any rate to suppose that there can be no 
productions of the former which would not be accepted 
for publication by the latter. And I see no reason to 
believe this. 

I am only too well aware how inadequate the book 
is to its rather ambitious title. Many subjects which 
ought to have been discussed are not touched upon; 
and those subjects which are discussed are not exhausted, 
even if the reader be so. But it is the best that I can 
do at present; and I hope that some parts of it, at any 
rate, may form starting-points for fruitful controversies 
among philosophers, psychologists, biologists and 
psychical researchers. 


Trinity Collxci, Cambridge, 
Jammuy 1925. 


C. D. BROAD. 
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483, etc. 

Awareness, simultaneous undiscrim¬ 
inating, 380, etc., 431. etc. 

" Bemuhmmp. Sally," 374> 397> 

438, etc.. 341 
Behaviour, 33, etc. 

three types of theory about, 
34, etc. 

chemical. 63, etc., 74 
vital, 67, etc., 73 

-and memory, 370. etc. 

_molar and molecular, 616, etc. 

Behaviourism, instance of a * silly 
theory, 6, 633 

-refutation of, 61a, etc. 

-molar and molecular, 617, etc. 

-and perception. 6i9i ®tc. 

Bchavkinriats, and images, 349 

-and Mr Russell, 394 ^ 

-and Bergsmiiana. 333, etc. 

Being, realms of, 33 

Belirt-feelings, 379. etc. 

Ilergsoniana, on intellect ana in¬ 
tuition, 333. e*e- 

BarhOay, G., on sense-perception, 

_on ^ysical objects, 183. aoo, 

304, 433, 634, etc. 

-on primary and secondary 

qualities, 307, etc. 

_ui3 belief in other aslnds. 33* 

-bis theism, «34 , , ^ 

Brnneh (titultfl. Daka e/, 336 ^ 
Itlacklegi. mediums so regsiaeo oy 
clergymen, 319 . 

Body and Mind, 10,17.95. . 

— a conservative sjwtcn. 105. etc. 

norenewff B., and survival. 3*® 


65s 


gPWWBBSBmusi lip - 

Brwffary, Mr F. H.. to 

_liis ittsolute. sfi 

-on survival, 3<9 

-to me n talism , 6*4 

-on tha notian of p 

ByaamHma Empira. *37 

Cwsar. C. ayi ^ ^ 

CalcalatioM posthypnotlc. 437,010. 
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Categories. 9x7, etc., 363, etc. 
Causal laws, and rules m sequence, 
45a. etc. 

-mental, nutterial, and mixed, 

639 

Canaatiaa: and veduatary action, 
loi, etc. 

-and perception. 194, etc. 

-uinemic, diacumion of, 440, 

etc. 

-and continuity, 458. etc. 

Central and Non-centxal. Theories of 
538. etc., 384, etc. 

-their logical chaixacterlstica. 

etc. 

Central'Bvent Theories, 366. etc. 
Centraa, existent and subslstent. 
_ 569. etc., etc. 

Chaiacteiiatics, ultimate, 78 

— extensible. ao7, 637. etc. 

-catrgoxial and empirfcal, 363, 

etc. 

— reducible and emergent, 78, 

607 

-causuandnon-canaal, 433 ,etc. 

-delusive, 608 

CMriil, /., 484 
Chotmirm, her Needle, 618 
Co-Conariouaiiesa, 374, 396, etc., 
438. etc. 

Common-sense view of perc ep tion. 
184, etc. 

Compound Theory of the Mind, 333. 
etc., 633, etc. 

-and e^phcmmenalism, 338 

-and mmumistlc phenomeim, 

540 

-and mnltiide personality, 341, 

etc. 

-and tdepatfay, etc. 

-and metempsyuo^ 331 

Cametpt of Nairnr. 3 
Conceptualism, 18 
Condltlone, causal and epistemo¬ 
logical, 443, etc. 

—— nxHnentaxy and non-momen- 
tary. 44B, etc. 

— ■ perslatent ami transient. 437 
—— oonatltntive and epiateiriic, 

489. etc., 499. etc.. 303, etc. 
Conservative Systems, 103, etc. 
CeesfeuMiM tko Gnat. 657 
Comtt a a ii moplo, fall of, M7 
Contiautty, td cause and cilact, 438. 
etc. 

and aurvival, 338, etc. 
Controlling mind. 374, etc., 393, etc. 
Oonventiaaal expiasMon. 333, etc. 
Cxaatlve Thecsies of Soise-percep- 

tiOllg Ml 

Critical Sdontite Theory. 183, etc. 


Croae-ootreapoiidcnces, 343. etc. 
Crystal-gaxing, 399 


Dalton, 664 

Date, of pervMion and of emiasion, 
169, etc. 

Deism. 90, etc. 

Deluaive chaxacteristica, two kinds 
of. 634. etc. 

DtiearlM. R., his dualism. 30. etc.. 
99 . dfu 

-on matter, aoo. etc.. 333 

-on physics, 440 

-on thinking substances. 634 

Design, 81, etc. 

-its relation to teleology, 84, etc. 

Desire, sexual, 13 

-Rusaell's analyaia of, 394 

-' unconscious,* 366, etc., 370, 

etc. 

-and need, 370, etc. 

Devils, and simtnalistic afances, 
^17. etc. 

Discursive and intuitive cognition 
144, etc., 333. «tc., 376 
Dispositione, sm Traces 
DiuofimHon of a Porsonmtity, 374 
DouMe-aapect Theory. 133 
Dreanu, 373 

-emotion felt in, 416 

-and belief in survival, 33a 

Drit$ek, Prof. U., 38, 69 
Dualism, of compatildes and of in- 
compatiblea, 6 X 3 , 633 

-Cutesian, 6X3 

-five alternative forma of, 643, 

etc. 

Duty, and freedom, 490 

-and Immortality, 493, etc. 

-uid circumstances, 4M 


Ectrqiiaam, tea 

Emergence, Theory of, 59, fix, etc., 
77, 9a. etc.. 6x3 
Emergent Materialism, fias 

-two forms od, 646. etc. 

-and Emergent Neutral¬ 
ism, 630 

Emergent Mentsilism. 6x3, 646 

-Neutrallam, 639, etc. 

Emotions, unconsdons, 364, etc.. 
4x3. etc. 

-and emotional moods, 374, etc. 

Enwgy, and interaction, 103, etc. 

-Jegrsdation of, fifix, etc. 

Engrame, 44X 

En^mry Coaetmimg Human Unitr- 
otanditm, xox 
Entelecbiea, 3^ etc., 86 
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EiiiptaenonieiMliHn. 118 

- Mid volition, 470, etc. 

-ind nctlve thinking, 471, etc. 

- Mid nnlty oi the mind, 473, 

etc. 

- Mid earvival, 476, etc., 520, 

EpietenSogical Intioe p ection, 29a 
etc., 315 

Eptatemological Objects, of per* 
oeptual Bituntions, 141, etc. 

-of memoiy-sitnntians, 227, etc. 

-of conntive situetioiis. 294 

* Epietemologist’B Fhllacy,' 292. etc. 
Eternal Conuckmsnees, Green's 
thooiy oft 537 

Ethical argamenti. logical status 
of, 4B7, etc. , . ^ 

Ethical jgruniaes, pure and mined, 

Ethics, Christian, 492. etc. 

Evdid, 27a 

Events, momentary, 447, etc. 

Evil, intrinsic and instrumental, 504 
Exis^ce, 18, ate. 

Enistents and abstracta, x8, etc. 
Experiences, accessible and inaccess¬ 
ible, 360, etc. 

— ignmed, misde s cr ibed, and dis* 
locaM, 363, etc. 

-relatively nnconscions, 374, 

etc. 

—— and other mental events, 37s, 
etc. 

Expression, natural and conven¬ 
tional, 323 

External leferenoe. 151, etc., 208. 
etc., 215, etc. 

E x tra s pectlve ntnations, 328, etc. 

Familiarity, fading of. 215,266,445. 
579 

Fselinp, bodily, and perception, 

-aml^&ttospection, 288 

-and immectioa, 297 

-and maid-depend e nce, 304 

Fluid, homogeneous, motion of, 3^ 
Ffarm. peiaistaiioe of, 34. etc. 

II sensible. X 7 X. etc. 

Fkeadom, Xann argnment for, 490, 
etc. 

Gafilss, 440, 663 
Gmctie method, xi 
Gm^ / V. Kiwfg, asx, 250 
CiMen, Mr E.. on the virtues of 

—"arsis. -. ^ 

Htalale, 3 x 7 


God, Spinou’s view of, 24 
— as cause of sensations, XX4 

-Berkeley's view of, 148. X83, 

4*3 

-alleged direct communion with, 

3x8 

-ethical arguments for His exist¬ 
ence, 49X 

Ciwra, T. H., on the Eternal Con- 
BciouHiess, 337 

Gamry, E., and lSt>*chical Heaearch, 

513 

Habit-memory, 223 
HaUmu, J. S., 69 
Hardy. Prof. G. H.. ciM as a trust¬ 
worthy autiiority. 483 
Htaa, G. W. /•'., 624 
Hell, its nearest earthly anabgoM, 
318 

Hendekalism, 24 

Hobbes, Mr T., his materialism, 23 

-on allegeil revelations, 484 

Hodgson, Dr R., on mediumistic 
communications. 348, etc. 
Holbom Review, 491 
Horace, his Odes, 492, etc. 

Hume. Mr D.. on volition and 
causation, loi, etc., 132 

-on ideas and impressions, 234, 

264, etc. 

-on self-knowledge, 281, etc. 

-on causation, 454 

Hyimosis, suggestibility under. 428 


Idealism and survival, 3x9 

-and optimism, 634 

Idnlists, thrive on verbal ambi¬ 
guities, 387 

IndUtive imagery, capacity for, 270 
Inconsistency, two senses of, 50 |i 
Inhnence, sensible end physical, 
X63, etc. 

Inspection and attentive percep¬ 
tion, 299 . etc- 

Inspective Judgments, 30a, etc., 3x5 

-sitnationB, 29X. etc., 3*3 ^ 

_ tiwir objective constituents, 

303. etc. 

Instinct and the Vneonmome, 339. 
etc. 

Instrumental Theory, 333. etc. 

_and mediumistic pwnomena. 


-and Fbychical Research. 644 

Intelligibility, conditiona of. 307, 
etc. 


Interaction, 41 

-tuKMrideri, arguments against. 

97* etc. 
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latBnctkNi. tip»«klad, dUBcnlty of 
denying, 113, etc. 

-aigumenti for, 118, etc. 

Introepectipn, syg, etc. 


■ ib ob}ectB,'e76k etc. 

-ite UU^ty, a84, etc. 

— epietemolopcnl. age, etc. 

-peychidogicel, 304, etc., 313 

-of eenmAnia, 308, etc. 

-cl leferential.Bitnntiona, 311, 

etc. 

-Rnaaell'a view oi, 380, etc. 

. II and tbe Sell. <183. etc. 
Inticepectlve eltuetiona, claaelficn- 
tloo of, a88. etc. 

Jamn. IK., hie emment for inter¬ 
action, 118, etc. 

—— on nnity of the cell, 371 
Jokruom, Mr W. B., hie argument 
egalnet pa r eUe l ie m . xaSbetc., 
133 

-oBoccnmntsaadoontinnent^ 

360 

■ ■■ — Ml conatitntive end epiateniic 
condltionB, 489 

-on Abaolnte Span, 398 

Jmm, ITr £., hla * temily ]^’ 13 

Kmit, 1 ., on internal perception, 400 
-on tanmortelity, 483, 483 

— on fiteedom and duty, 490 

— on tile * wholesome art of 

pmoMloiia' 666 

Knowledn, unequal developmeut 
o( 684, etc. 


Lewd, Praf /., on feeliim 633 
Lawn, intrn- and trana-physiGal, s», 
79 

-intzur and trans-ordinal, 77, 

9tCe 

LtOmiM, G., hb plur al ism , 7. ao, ag. 

-«m matter, 98. 183, aoo, ao4, 

-on uncanadaus sensations, 40a 

—— hia m en ta lism , 694 
—— his theism, 834 

Mrs O., m edi um a h ipcti, i8b 


r-dfiSverer of Napttnu, 
lee f e / he n . 484 

LiWfswBBi, Mr J. £., cited as a 
txuBtwnrthv antbority, 483 
ririnfifimf Dr, mad tin Ucn, 381. 


lieiyd Jlfeigm^ Pro/. C., 58 
Loekt, Mr /., on matter, aoi 

-on primary and sec ond a r y 

qualities, aoy, etc. 

-on internal perce p tion, aao 

-on thinking anbstaiioe, oag 

Loroata, Prof., 47. 443 
I, H., aa aumval. 3x9 


Maeamkn, Lord, sag 
MeDoagatt, Prof. W., and Ihcnlty- 

ayatema, 

8a 

-natural and artificial, 87, etc. 

MoTaggarf, Dr J. M. £., Us defini¬ 
tion of ‘ Bubetance,* ay, etc. 

-on seta of parts, a^ 

-on immortality, 483 

-on metempsyaiOBtB, 33X 

-on materlallly, 608, etc. 

-his mentalism, 834 

-on ♦WnMnw substuloe, 835 

Makomot It. StMan, 657 
Maltbrandu, Rm>. Patkir N., i6a 
Material substances, and events, 
5S8, etc. 

Materialisa t ion, 83a 
Materialiam, ax, etc. 

-pure, emergent and reductive, 

810, etc., 833 

-and pessimism. 833, etc. 

—itaUiy, 608, etc. 
kbUU 


utyof.8a3. 


Materiality and ment 

-alleged incompatib 

etc. 

——as a delusive chexaeteristic. 
830, etc. 

MaamoU, J. C,, 684 
Meaning, unacquired, a68, etc. 
Mechaallsm, xo, 4X 

=G£;A‘!Si;li.7< 

-and teleology, 88. etc. 

-and design, 87, etc. 

-and deism, 89, etc. 

-and emergence, 9a, etc. 

Mechanistic theories. 89. etc. 
Moimomg, A., on Objecttvsa. 399 
Memory, aihb^gnlty of the term, 
aax 

— perceptual, aaa 

-of timip and events, 934. etc. 

-ncn-perarotuel. a88, etc. 

-of psapomtianB, ayx. etc. 

-of sentence s , 973. etc. 

-and truces, 444, etc. 

Memory-images, air, etc. 

-and sense. aA etc. 

Memcry-Jiidginenta, and impec- 
tmn, aA Mb., 3x8 
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llamary-Jndgiiieiits, ud intampeo- 
tMn, 31a, etc., 3(6 
ligmocy-powen and meoaory-ecta, 
asa, aas 

MemoKy-ntuationa, 144 

— tbelr eplateniologlcal objects, 

aa9 

— their objectivo constitaenta, 

aao 

__ laalysis of, 031, etc. 

-nsfstlve, a45, etc. 

-perceptual eitnationa, 048, 

etc. 

evente, boaBogeneona and 
heterogeneoua, ago 

- - faeterogeneons, 303, etc. 

__ clasalfication ot, 307, etc. 

— literally unconadoua, 373, etc., 

389, etc., 401, etc. 

-owned and unowned, 376, 504 

-and proceaaee, 417, etc. 

-and nun Egoa. 563. etc. 

-and mentu enbetanoes. 387, 

etc. 

Mental extension, 603 
Mental particlca. 600, etc. 

Mental powera, 436, etc. 

Mental p roce a Be a , and events, 417, 
etc. 

-nnconaciona factoca in, 419, 

etc. 

-wholly unoonadcms, 433, etc. 

Mental aubetances, and evente, 387, 

Mental tbrary of tracea, 463, etc. 

-without Pnie Ego, 463, etc. 

****“*", 433 

— pure, emergent and reductive, 

610 

-and optimism, 633> 3^. 

— ioealiam. 634 
Mentaliatic Nentrelto, 631, etc., 

639, etc., 648, etc. 
Mentality, analysis of, 634. etc. 
Metempeychoeto, and the Coi~ 
Ineary, 331 
Method, general remarks on, 6, etc. 

-geneite, 11, etc. 

lilCRMCOpiC IDftCnMCOplC pfO* 

psrtteSg 47 

-mnemic events, 443 

Mind and Body. 10,17 
■ knowledge of me s own, 373, 
9 t 6 > 

-Total Uncoaockms, 39 <> 3*3. 

-unity of, 33 #. 3 tc. 

— atatua of in Nature, 607, etc. 

—— praapectaof In Kature,633, etc. 
Mind-dependanoe, i 77 f 433 _ 

Mined ^Mtialiam. 639^ etc.. « 4 B> 


empound 


Mnemic phenomena, 10, 337, 390 
— oonaequencea, ai3 

-caueation, 337, 433, 440. etc. 

-peniatents, 360. 46a. etc., 339, 

etc. 

-ownership, 377 

-events, 441, etc., 449, etc. 

JIfeAssMMd. 4^ 

Monads, aa 
Monism, 7 

-aubetantial, 27, etc. 

-neutral. 133 

Moods, emotional, 374, etc. 
Motor-capacity, acquired, 369 
Multiple Inherence, Thet^ of, i6t, 
etc., ao6, 360, etc. 


Naive Realism, about perception, 
1^, ate. 

-about memory, 343, etc., 330. 

etc. 

Natural Emneaeion. 323, etc. 
NebrarAe, ml* of, ^7 
Needs, unrecognised, 370, etc. 
Negro commentators. 10 
Negroes, morality of. 31 
NsShme. discovery of, 424, ete. 
Neutralim. emergent, reductive 
mixed and pure. 610, etc. 
-mental ia tic and materialietic 


611, etc. 

-general remarks on, 632, etc. 

-^ ^Mdl% ^^and Alexander’s 

forms of, 630 

‘ New PSychofogy,' absurd preten¬ 
sions of, 389 

New Realists, on sensation, are. etc. 
Nmolom, Sir /., 440, 863 
Norn York. StoU if, 387 
Nominalism, 18 , 

Non-central Theociea of Mind, 308, 
etc. 

-two forms of. 37 *» __ 

-third farm of. M7, etc.. 3 » 

Non-stmctnral quauties, primitive 
and non-primitive, 393 

_honsogeneous and non-homo- 

geneoos, 396 , 

Numbers. Theory of. 483 


Objective constituent of perceptual 

aitsatfoaB,i 48 ,etc.. 2 i 9 . 3 Bj 

-of memory-situations, sag, 

242, etc. 

-of introspective aftaattons. 283. 

etc. 
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nbj««tive coniititnents, of cxtr»- 
■pective Ritiutioiis, 338, etc. 
Ol^ective l ei e i e n ce, of ptioeptaal 
rftnatloiia, 151, etc., aao 

— of memory - ritaettone, 333, 

etc. 

— of in t ro ep e c tlvB eitnetk>iia.a87, 

etc. 

-of inepective situations, 303, 

etc. 

Oblective dtuations, 306 
Objects, epistemologi^ and onto- 
loncal, X41, 305 

— phyacsl, 146, etc., 196, etc., 

318, etc. 

Old Smmm, au 

Ontolqgficsl objects, of perceptual 
situations, 14a, etc. 

-of memory-tituations, 33a 

-of conative situations, 394 

Orden, of mental events, 38a 

-of causal ctaaracteristica, 433, 

etc. 

OiBunisms, as teleological systems, 

>3 

-intermediate between matter 

and muid, 438, 464 
onr Imperfect control over, 
663, etc. 

Other minds, belief in, 318, etc. 

-in what sense ^ perceived,* 

m 8, etc. 

Ownersmp, a8x, etc., 307, 375, etc. 

-Uteiu and mnemic, 377, etc. 

-and simultaneous undiscrim¬ 
inating awareness, 380, etc. 
-by Pure Ego, 36X, etc. 


Farallellsm, 4X 

-myctao-nanral, xax, etc. 

-departmental, xa4 

-of events, xag 

-Mr Johnson cm, xa6 

-psymm-phyaical, X33 

Fazstmcmy, Law of, 330 
Psrticlce, mental and material, 600, 
etc. 

Fast, reality of, 333 

-can it change t 336, etc. 

Fastnese, origin of the notion, 384, 
etc. 

— aeocmdary signs of, 368 
Bsrcn p thms, u n cc m sctons. 4Xc», etc. 

-mtemal and extomal, 430, etc. 

-Introspe c tive and aensncms, 

431, etc. 

—— behavkmrlsUc, account of, 619, 
otc. 

Psroeptnal memory, 333, etc 
--and r e petition. 333, etc. 


Ferceptnal sitnatlons. X40, etc. 

-their objective constituents, 

X48, etc., 3x9 

-their external reference, X3x, 

etc., 330 

-delusive, X34, etc. 

-theories of, X37, etc. 

-their aul^ective constituents, 

309, 3 X 9 

I’erslstence, tests for, 460, etc. 

-and survival, 339, etc. 

Personality, tnultipie, x6, etc., 393, 
etc. 

-and Compcmnd Theory, 34X, 

etc. 

-and mental poaitfon, 600, etc. 

Ptiromius, 3x7 

PhtiMtatmt m Ms Living, 339 
l^enomenauam, 433 
l*hy8lological theory of traces, 468, 
etc. 

* Piety, natural,' practised by Ptof. 
Alexander, 33 

Pipvr, Mrs, her mediumabip, 349 
Pblo, 386 

-on immortality, 483 

-on the neccwty of social 

myths, 3XX 

I’luruliam and Monism, xy, etc. 

-about the Existent, 30, etc. 

-about Differentiating Attri¬ 
butes, 33, etc. 

-about Specific Proper t ies, 34, 

etc., 4X 

-substantival and adjectival, 

33, etc. 

Podmors, P., and Psychical Re¬ 
search, 3x3 

IVnnt-instants, 393, etc. 

Ifosition. spatio-temporal, 39a, etc. 

-mental, 600, etc. 

Ifoeltkmal qnaliti^ 399, etc. 
Poaseaaion, 393 
Postulates, 3x7, etc. 

Precedence, immediate, 447, etc. 
nesent, pecions, 367, etc. 
I^esentatuma, 373 
Prascntness and presen t ed n ese, 334 
Prints, Dr Morion, 374, 394 
Pilncl^ of Relativil9, 3 
Prinapist tf Nolmot Knondsdgs, 3 
Privy Councii, Judicial Cmnmlttee 

of. 3a 

FrobaliUi^, intrinMc, 31A 
Program, 636, etc. 

Psydiic Factor, 336, etc., 530, 65X, 
etc. 

-and ectoplasm, 65a 

-and cosmic propeas. 639. etc. 

Psychical Reoeareh. and survival, 
4«5.«3* 
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Fiycliieal WeM arch, logical diffi¬ 
culties of, 517 

—— the Bopiah view of, 317 
-and dualism, 644 

- — and Kmergent ffiatezialism, 

647 

- . and physiod phenomena, 65s 

- Soeihy for, i6, etc.. 329, 314. 

etc.. 34s. etc. 

Pkycho-analysta, 394. 36s, 388. etc., 
„4a®. ®tc.. 474. otc. 

Pure E^. ai4. etc., 378, etc.. 314. 

376. 

—— and multiple personality, 398 
-and traces, 463. etc., 469. etc.. 


—— tfaew^ involving, 558. etc. 
603. etc. 

- and personal memoey, 604, etc. 
Pure Slaterialism, 6ix 
Pure Uentallsm, 631, etc. 

Pure Neutralism, 612 


Qualities, emergent, 23. 381 

- . pure and relational, 32 

-secondary, 71, 72, 80, 204, etc. 

-mental, 556. 364. etc., 381, 

398, ate. 

positional and non-posittonal. 
392, etc., *99 

- .. material and immaterial, 392, 

etc. 

—— ezteasional, 594, etc. 

- " structural and non-etr ucln ral, 

Quantn^^Theory, 433 


Rationality and righteousness, 304 
Realism, 18 

•- - naive and critical, 42a 
Reductive Materialism, refuted, 6x2, 
etc. 

Reductive Mantalism, 624. etc. 
Reductive Neutralism, 63^, etc. 
Reference objective, 365, sM 
Referential cognition. 633, etc. 

— intnitive and diecursive, 636 
Referential ritnations. 303. etc., 
^ _ 33*. etc., 37#!. etc. 

Rellea arc, and interaetkm, X07. etc. 
Regions, of projection and perva¬ 
sion, X63. etc. 

—■ of emission. x68 

Relatioiis, mental, 36s, etc., 372, etc. 

Retetivlty. Theory of. 3. eo4. 394 

Repetition, and memory, 223. etc. 

JIfitBBtivmBH. s6o 

Rivsrs. Dr IV. H. R., 339. etc., 377 

Mama, Clu$rek of, AS4 


RuMcoa, 272 

Rhrrrf/, Horn. B. A. W,, on vector- 
sums, 62, 

-on matter. 183, 200 

-on sensation, 210. 228, etc. 

-on desire. 294, etc. 

— on mnemic phenomena, 337. 
4 **. 443 

—— on unconscious desires,' 370 

-on causal laws, 432, etc. 

-on unity of the Self, 372, 378, 

etc. 

-his Xentxalism, 63X. etc., 648. 

etc. 

^akorford. Prof. Sir £., 70, 484 


Smimi PohI’s, Very Sev. ike Dean of, 
*33 

Sekope^atUT, A., 622 

Saamtifie TkougU, 3, 4, 3, le, 140, 

^ . 190. 194. 403 

Seenung, 49 
Selecting, of sensa, 297 
Selective Theories or Perception, 
200, etc. 

Self, introspective knowledge of, 
277. etc. 

-Empirical and Total, 282, etc., 

„ 304. 314. 3*9^ 

Samom, on mnemic phenomena, 337, 

Sensa, rlix 

-apprehension oi, 209, etc., 

296, etc. 

-and images. 242, etc., 238. etc. 

—— inspection 297, etc. 

-undiscriminable, 403, etc. 

Sensationa, cansatioii of, 113, etc. 

— and perc e pt i ons. 145. 638. etc. 

— pure, 216 

— unemsdoos, 402, etc. 
Senae-firids, 293, axo, etc. 
Sense-histories, X93 
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CHAPTER I 


"She's a rum 'un is Natur’," said Mr Squeers. . . 
" Natur* is more easier conceived than described." 

(Dickens, Nicholas Nichleby) 




CHAPTER I 


Introduction. Genenl Remark! on Method. 

Plutaliam and Monlam 

Introdnetion. The aim of the Tamer Benefiurtion is 
to found a course of lectures on “the relation or lack 
of relation between the various sciences." Dr White- 
head, who gave the first course, dealt with applied 
geometry and chronometry, dynamics, and the Theory 
of Relativity. He left to his immediate successor a 
delicate and invidious task. Dr Whitehead’s Omeept 9f 
Nature is an epoch-making book by a man who is a 
complete master of the technical part of his subject and 
an original philosophic thinker of the highest order. 
Taken in conjunction with its predecessor, The Priuciples 
of Natural Kuowtedge^ and its sequel, Tkt Priudple of 
Relativity^ it forms the most important contribution 
which has been made for many years to the philosophy 
of mathematical physics. For me to attempt to cover 
the same ground again in these lectures would be to 
expose myself to the most unflattering comparisons. 
Moreover, 1 have lately dealt with these matters to the 
best of my ability in my Seientifie Thought; and, whilst 
1 am well aware how much room there is for improve¬ 
ment in that book, my readera must be as tired of seeing 
my views on this subject as I am at present of writing 
them down. I therefore determined to choose a problem 
which should be supplementary to Dr Whitehead’s 
work and should overlap it as little as possible. 

Now the limitations which the first Tamer Lecturer 
deliberately imposed on himself at once suggest a 
subject for discussion by his immediate successor. He 
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quite explicitly confined himself to the study of Nature 
as an of Mind. He refiised to complicate his 
problem by dealing with the stuff and structure of mind 
as such, or with its place within the physical world 
which it contemplates and acts upon. And, beside this, 
Dr Whitehead confined himself to the most general 
characteristics of the physical world, to those which are 
shared by stones, trees, and animal or human bodies. 
He did not consider in detail the very great apparent 
differences which there are between such objects as 
these. In these self-imposed limitations he was, I think, 
wholly justified. The problem of the external world as 
such is a terribly hard one, and it has certainly been 
made harder in the past by being mixed up to a 
needless extent with psychological and ffiiysiological 
questions. I found it necessary to follow much the 
same course, so for as 1 could, in my Scitntific Thought. 
Nevertheless, it seems clear to me (and I do not supp<»e 
that Dr Whitehead would seriously dissent) that all 
sharp divisions of Reality into water-tight compart¬ 
ments, and all confinement of our attention to the 
common characteristics of things which also differ pro¬ 
foundly, are practically necessary rather than theoreti¬ 
cally satisfimtory. Minds do arise, to all appearance, 
within die physical world; and they do remain, to all 
appearance, tightly bound to certain special physical 
objects, viz., living animal organisms. And, having 
arisen and being connected with such organisms, they 
do then proceed to perceive, think about, act upon, feel 
emotions toward, and approve or disapprove of things 
and events in the physical world. Nor do they confine 
their attention to such objects. A mind may perform 
all these acts towards itself and towards other minds as 
well as towards physical things and events; and the 
minds which we know most about are concerned almost 
as much with themselves and with other minds as wiUi 
matter. Nor does even this exhaust the objects with 
which minds are apparently concerned from time to 
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time. Some minds, and especially Dr Whitehead's, 
seem to spend a good deal of their time in contem¬ 
plating, reasoning about, and feeling approval or dis¬ 
approval towards objects which are, on the face of 
them, neither material nor mental, numbers, 

propositions, and the formal relations of such objects 
among themselves. And it is certainly arguable that a 
mind <x>uld go little if any distance in cognising objects 
which art physical or mental if it did not have the power 
of cognising objects which are neither. 

Now these are vitally important facts which must 
presumably shed some further light on the stuff and 
structure of the world as a whole, and even on that part 
of it which consists of physical things and processes 
and is called Nature.” When we treat any one part of 
Reality in isolation from the rest, or when we con¬ 
centrate on the common features of things which also 
differ profoundly, it is certain that our results will not be 
the whole truth and probable Chat they will not be wholly 
true. The speculative philosopher and the scientific 
specialist are liable to two opposite mistakes. The 
former tends to deliver frontal attacks on Reality as a 
whole, armed only with a few wide general principles, 
and to neglect to isolate and master in detail particular 
problems. The latter tends to forget that he has 
violently abstracted one part or one aspect of Reality 
from the rest, and to imagine that the success which 
this abstraction has given him within a limited field 
justifies him in taking the principles which hold therein 
as the whole truth about the whole world. The one 
cannot see the trees for the wood, and die other cannot 
see the wood for the trees. The result of both kinds of 
mistake is the same, vis., to produce philosophical 
theories which may be self-consistent but which must be 
described as silly ”. By a ** silly ” theory 1 mean one 
which may be held at the time when one is talking or 
writing professionally, but which only an inmate of a 
lunatic asylum would think of carrying into daily life. 

s 
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1 adiould count Behaviourism, taken quite strictly, and 
certain forms of Idealism as “silly** in this sense. No 
one in his senses can in practice regard himself or his 
friends or enemies simply as ingenious machines pro¬ 
duced by other machines, or can regard his arm-chair or 
his poker as being literally societies of spirits or thoughts 
in the mind of God. It must not be supposed that the 
men who maintain these theories and believe that they 
believe them are “silly** people. Only very acute and 
learned men could have thought of anything so odd or 
defended anything so preposterous against the continual 
protests of common-sense. 

Otnenl Bemarks on Method. In view of th»e 
dangers it seems to me that the beat plan for the 
philosopher is somewhat as follows. He must start by 
considering separately those departments of Reality 
which seem primn facit to be susceptible of fairly 
elaborate treatment by themselves without detailed 
knowledge of their relations to each other. He must 
then analyse and reflect upon each of these in turn as 
carefully and exhaustively as he can until he finds 
himself nearing a point at which no further progress 
can be made in understanding one without a detailed 
study of its relations to the others. In the meanwhile 
he will always bear in mind that the departments which 
he is treating separately are in fact connected with each 
other, and that any results which he has reached about 
one of them will probably need some correction and 
modification when he takes into account those relations 
with the rest which he has hitherto been ignoring. 
Again, within each department he will begin by con¬ 
sidering those most abstract and pervasive features 
which are common to all things that fell within it and 
so exhibit its general structure and ground-plan. When 
he has done this he will pass on to consider the most 
striking and apparently fundamental differences between 
different objects which fall into the same department. 
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Here again he will do well to remember that the atudy 
of the detailed diffwences may force him to modify his 
original conclusions about the common structure of the 
department in question. Thus the general procedure is 
(i) gradually to work forward from the parts to the 
whole and from the common features of each part to the 
characteristic differences within it; and (a) at every 
stage to look back on one's earlier results and see how 
far and in what direction they need to be modified in the 
light of the later ones. 

Now it might be objected at this stage that the 
suggested method prejudges the question of Pluralism 
or Monism. I do not think that it does. The plain 
fact is that if the world be too much or too little of a 
unity there is not the least chance of our ever being able 
to understand it. If it were as pluralistic as Leibnix 
thought or as monistic as Mr Bradley seems to have 
believed, I do not see how knowledge would be possible. 
What we find is that Reality as a whole does seem to 
show a mixture of unity and relative isolation; and it 
is reasonable to begin with the departments which seem 
relatively independent and work at them in detail before 
considering the connexions which they undoubtedly 
also have with each other. So long as we know what 
we are doing, and clearly recognise that what seems at 
first sight closely connected may prove to be separable 
and that what seems at first sight independent may 
prove to be intimately connected, we shall not go for 
wrong. 

I have said that at each stage of our work we must 
look back to see whether the results of the earlier stages 
need correction or modifiaition. I want now to explain 
this possibility a little further. In the first place, the 
results of our earlier and more atotract investigations 
may be seen to be positively wrong in some respects 
when we take into account the more special and concrete 
aspects i>f Reality which we had formerly been ignoring. 
But there is a second alternative which may arise if we 
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have been lucl^ in our original division of Reality into 
separate departments and cautious in the statement of 
our conclusions about these departments. We may 
find, in this case, that we have not positively to correct 
anything that we have already assert^, but have only to 
ekoote between alternatives which we have already recog¬ 
nised as possible. So long as we confine ourmslves to 
each department in isolation from the rest, and so long 
as we investigate only the general ground-plan of each 
department, we may well find that a number of alterna¬ 
tive theories are open to us and that we have no means 
of deciding between them. As we go on to consider 
the relations of one department to the others and the 
detailed differences within each department, we may 
find that this new knowledge fiivours certain of these 
alternatives and excludes others. In that event we 
shall not be correcting past errors, but merely replacing 
true but less determinate theories by true and more 
determinate theories. This is of course the ideal path 
of philosophic progress; but we cannot assume that we 
shall strike it. Our chance of doing so depends partly 
on initial luck and insight in our division of the subject- 
matter, and partly on the power of recognising a number 
of alternatives and not thinking at any stage that our 
knowledge is more determinate than it really is. 

I will now illustrate my meaning with an example. 
In Dr Whitehead's Lectures and in my Scientific Thought 
we are concerned with matter only as known to ^e 
physicist, and with mind only as something which 
perceives and thinks about matter. The main problem 
at that level is to state clearly what is meant by 
** sensible appearance ", and to reconcile what we kno%v 
about the sensible appearances and their quidities and 
mutual relations with what physics asserts about the 
matter which appears to us in this way. Now it seems 
to me that, so long as we confine ourselves to these 
data, many alternative theories about the nature of 
matter and of mind are possible. But, in the first place. 
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we have to remember that matter seems to have differ^ 
ences of kind within it beside the common featum 
which are studied by the mathematical physicist, 
there seem to be a number of different chemical 
elements; there seems to be a fundamental difference 
between living organisms and inorganic matter; and 
so on. Again, within the region of mind there are 
apparently very profound differenc:es. Oysters, perhaps, 
can only feel; cats, perhaps, can only feel and per¬ 
ceive ; men can feel, perceive and reason; and so on. 
Secondly, we have to notice that there is in fact a m(Mt 
intimate relation between minds and living bodies. 
-The minds that we know about are not disembodied 
spirits; they seem to be tied to organisms, to grow and 
decay with these, and to cease when these die. More¬ 
over, in our part of the world at any rate, there seems 
to have been a gradual historic development of mind 
going hand in hand with a growth in the complexity 
of living matter. Any theory of R^ility which can 
claim to be even approximately adequate must take 
such apparent facts into account, and must contain a 
doctrine of matter and mind which shall be consistent 
with them. Now it may well be that, of the various 
theories which were possible when we considered merely 
the common probities of mind and of matter and when 
we looked on mind merely as a contemplator of matter, 
some will be ruled out when we take account of the 
different sorts of mind and of matter and the apparent 
relation of dependence between these two departments 
of Reality. And it may be that some of the remaining 
alternatives will be better adapted than others to this 
new and more concrete situation. 

I propose therefore to consider in these lectures the 
Mind and its Place in Nature, As minds are specially 
closely connected with those peculiar bodies called 
"animal organisms*' I shall also have to consider the 
apparent differences bmween living and non-living 
matter. This line of inquiry seems to fall quite natur- 
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ally into the scheme of the Tamer Beneiaction; for it 
amounts to considering the relation or want of re¬ 
lation “ between physics, physiology, and psychology. 

I shall in certain places assume that the reader is 
acquainted with my Scimtifie Tkou^t; but I shall take 
no special pains to make the outcome of this inquiry 
square with the outcome of that. If they should turn 
out to be mutudly consistent, so much the better. But 
1 shall follow my argument whithersoever it may lead; 
and, if fragments of my works should survive the down¬ 
fall which Western civilisation is so busily preparing 
for itself, it will perhaps be the pleasing task of the 
Negro commentators of the future universities of central 
Africa to excogitate a consistent s^tem of thought from 
my scattered remains. 

I propose to attack the problem in the following 
order. (A) I shall begin by taking quite traditional 
and commonplace views about matter and mind, and 
shall discuss at that level the old questions of Mechan¬ 
ism and Vitalism and of die Relation of Mind and 
Body. (B) Next I shall consider critically the sources 
of our alleged knowledge of Matter, of our own Minds, 
and of other Minds. In this section I shall also discuss 
Memory, which is involved in ail our knowledge. 
This should enable us to decide how much we are 
probably justified in asserting about the nature of 
Matter and of Mind, taken in isolation from each other. 
(Q It will then be profitable to say something about 
what seem to be common features of living organisms 
and minds, or to be on the borderline between merely 
vital and obviously mental phenomena. I allude here 
to Mnemic Phenomena and the “Unconscious’*. At 
the end of this section we shall see that there are certain 
alternative possibilities between which we cannot decide 
unless we know whether minds ever survive the destruc¬ 
tion of the organisms which they have animated. There¬ 
fore (D) I then proceed to discuss the arguments for and 
against human survival of bodily death. Finally (E) I 
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shall consider the internal unity of the mind, and its 
position and probable prospects in Nature. 

Damgtrs of tkt Gemotie Mtthod, In dealing with living 
organisms and with minds there is a complication which 
does not arise to the same extent in considering non¬ 
living matter. This is the fact of evolution. Each 
mind and each organism that we know of has developed 
gradually from very simple beginnings. And, again, 
there is some reason to think that the most complex 
minds and organisms which have appeared up to a 
given date are less and less complex as that date is 
pushed further back in the earth’s history, and that the 
more complex organisms of later date are the descendants 
of less complex organisms of earlier date. However 
this may be, it is certain that at the present time there 
are minds and organisms of very various degrees of 
complexity, ranging from amoebas through cats and 
dogs to men. '^Now, in trying to analyse and understand 
any complex state of affairs which has gradually grown 
up from simpler beginnings,'^there are two alternative 
orders of treatment. One is to start by considering 
the most perfect and highly developed instances of the 
phenomenon in question. Another is to treat the 
problem genetically, devoting great attention to its 
earliest, simplest, and crudest forms. The latter is of 
course the more popular order at the present time. My 
own view is that neither line of appniarh can be dis¬ 
pensed with, but'^hat the former is the more funda¬ 
mental of the two. In the first place, if we want to 
study the nature and structure of some important item 
in Reality it is surely more sensible to begin by studying 
it in its most characteristic and developed forms than 
in those elementary beginnings in which it is barely 
distinguishable from other factors in Reality. Even 
if one’s main interest be in the development of some¬ 
thing it is at least as important to know what it has 
developed into as what it has developed out of. 
Secondly, if we start from the other end, we are 
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liable to &11 into two errors, (a) We are extremely 
likely to underestimate the complexity and ignore the 
peculiarities of the final stage, because we cannot see 
how they could have develops out of the earlier and 
simpler stages. It certainly seems to me that evolu> 
tionary accounts of Mind very often ikil altogether to 
take due account of the most characteristic features of 
the most highly developed minds. Now it is much 
more disastrous to slur over differences which are 
really irreducible than to recognise differences and 
wrongly think them to be irreducible. If we make the 
latter error we still have in hand all the data for the 
solution of our problem, and we or others will solve it 
when we have pushed our analysis a little further. But, 
if we make the former mistake, our data are incomplete 
and the problem cannot possibly be solved until we 
have recognised this fiu:L; My first objection then to 
starting from the lower end and working to the higher 
is that this way of approach tends to prevent one 
from viewing the latter with an unprejudiced eye, and 
to make one commit the greatest of all misukes in 
philosophy, that of over>simplifying the fects to be 
explained. 

(i) A second danger is the following. When I study 
the evolution of anything, be it an animal or an institu> 
tion or a mental process, I am simply learning about 
the history of it and its *' ancestors ” in a wide sense of 
that word. I learn that A developed into B, B into C, 
and C into the thing in question. Now we are all 
extremely liable to confuse a history of the becoming of 
a thing with an analysis of the thing as it has become. 
Because C arose oat of B, and B out A, people are 
inclined to think that C is nothing bnt A in a disguised 
form. Thus, suppose we could show that action from a 
sense of duty developed out of action from fear of public 
opinion, that this developed out of action from fimr of 
the ghosts of dead ancestors, and that this developed 
out of action from fear of living chiefe. Ail that wc 
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should really have done would be to give a history of 
the process of becoming which ended in action from a 
sense of duty. But we should be very liable to think 
that we had ammfyssd the sense of duty as it now exists, 
and proved that it is just a disguised form of fear of 
punishment by tribal chiefs. This would be simply a 
gross mistake. To analyse anything you must examine 
and reflect upon it; and the most elaborate account of 
what preced^ it in the course of history is no substitute 
for this. At the best a study of the history of a thing 
may make you look for factors in the thing which you 
might otherwise have missed. But, on the other hand, 
as I have already pointed out, it is just as likely to 
make you turn a blind eye to factors in it which were 
not present in the earlier stages. And, in any case, 
you have no right whatever to say that the end is just 
the beginning in disguise if, on inspecting the end as 
carefully and fairly as you c:an, you do not detect the 
characteristics of the beginning in it and do detect 
characteristics which were not present in the beginning. 

There is a certain kind of pretentious futility which is 
closely connected with this error and is highly typical 
of some of the sillier psycho-analysts. Suppose we are 
told that a taste for music is due to suppressed sexual 
desire or to Dr Ernest Jones’s femily pet, "infantile anal- 
erotic sensations". What is the precise cash-value of 
such a statement? It cannot mean that this is a sufficient 
condition of a taste for music, sincre the {Mycho-analyst 
would be the first to assure us that suppressed sexual 
desire can exist in people who show no taste for music 
but an excessive fondness for pet animals. Thus other 
fectors must be needed to account for the taste for music 
in one person and the mania for keeping cats in the 
other. And these other factors will plainly be the more 
characteristic cause-fiu^tors, since the suppressed sexual 
dmtire is supposed to be the common condition of foM, 
whilst the other factors determine which of the two shall 
mult. So the most that can be said is that the sup- 
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pressed sexual desire is a MMssary condition of a taste 
for music. Now it is obvious that the more different 
states the psychoanalyst ascribes to suppressed sexual 
desire the more trivial his statement becomes about any 
one of them. If this desire be a necessary condition of 
fifty different tastes, accomplishments, diseases, and 
crotchets, it is of extremely little interest to say of any 
one of them that it is ** due to ” suppressed sexual desire. 
It is about as useful as to say that committing a murder 
is ** due to ” being born. This is true, since you could 
not commit a murder without having been born. But 
it is not very interesting or important, since it is equally 
true that being born is a necessary condition of saving 
another man’s life at the risk of your own. 

Thus, one characteristic mistake of the incautious 
user of the genetic method is to give a rather trivial 
necessary condition of some highly developed state as 
if it were the sufficient condition. He then proceeds to 
ignore the other conditions, which are equally necessary 
and much more characteristic. The next move is to 
confuse a list of the historical conditions out of which a 
thing arose with an analysis of the thing itself. And 
so, from the perfectly trivial, even if true, proposition 
that suppressed sexual desire is a necessary condition of 
a taste for music, he jumps by these two steps to the 
interesting but extremely doubtful assertion that a taste 
for music is just a disguised form of sexual desire. For 
these reasons I think 1 am justified in the order which 
1 propose to adopt, /.r., in discussing the apparent 
fratures of highly developed minds at an early stage, 
and not considering the borderline of Instinct and the 
Unconscious until later. And perhaps it is relevant to 
add that 1 fency 1 can imagine what it feels like to be a 
highly developed mind much better than I can imagine 
what it fwls like to be a flea or an amoeba. But, of 
course, that may just be my conceit. 

ynimt of the Ahaormat, Before leaving this subject 1 
must make one further remark about method, which 
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may seem to tw inconsistent with what I have just been 
saying but is not, I think, really so. I hold that it is 
of the utmost value for the philosopher to study the 
abnormal in all sulqects. it is such facts as 

dreams, hallucination, mirror-images, etc., which 
prevent (or should prevent) us from taking too simple* 
minded a view of the external world and our perception 
of it. If we start with a theory made to fit the normal 
cases alone, we shall probably never be able to square 
the abnormal cases with it. If, on the other hand, we 
Uke the abnormal cases into account from the very first, 
we may be able to devise a general theoiy which covers 
both them and the normal cases. The normal cases 
may then be seen to arise from the fulfilment of certain 
special conditions which do im f€Kt generally hold, but 
which do not hold of ntctssity and are not in fact fulfilled 
in the abnormal cases. A simple example from mathe¬ 
matics will make this clear. If we had started by con* 
fining our attention to circles, and had then insisted on 
regarding all other conic-sections as circles which had 
more or less ** gone to the bad ", it seems unlikely that 
we should ever have had a very satisfisctory theory of 
conic-sections. The alternative and much better plan 
is to start with the general equation of a conic-section, 
and to see that circles, ellipses, hyperbolas, etc., are 
special cases which arise through special values of, or 
special relations between, the co-efficients in this general 
equation. 

Now this general principle is just as important in 
considering minds as it is in considering the external 
world and our perception of it. This fact may be 
illustrated in three ways, (i) If we study sane human 
beings in their waking moments we find a very high 
degree of unity in their minds. And, if we confine 
ourselves to them, we shall be tempted to think that 
psychical events emt exist only as states of selves, and 
that each human body onr have only one self connected 
with it. Now these conclusions may be true; but they 
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begin to look much less plausible when we consider 
abnormal phenomena, such as automatic writing, 
multiple personally, etc. Moreover, a study of such 
phenomena may lead us to scrutinise more carefully the 
normal human mind, and we may then find that even 
the mind of a healthy young Scomman “on the make” 
is a good deal less unified than it seemed to be. In 
the end we may decide that the facts as a whole are best 
explained by supposing that psychical events netd not 
be states of selves and that one human body notd not be 
connected with only one self. 'Fhe considerable degree 
of mental unity which we find as a rule, and the normal 
assignment of one self to one body, may then be re¬ 
garded as due to the fulfilment of certain special 
conditions which generalfy hold but need not and some¬ 
times do not. It will still be a most important fact 
that these conditions tend to be approximately fulfilled 
in the vast majority of cases, so that there will be no 
excuse for neglecting the study of normal minds. But 
the study of the abnormal will have had two excellent 
effixsts. It will have presented alternative hypotheses 
to us which we should otherwise not have contemplated 
as possible, and it will have made us notice certain facts 
about the normal mind which we should otherwise not 
have looked for. ( 2 ) Under normal circumstances one 
mind seems to be incapable of knowing what is going 
on in another except by listening to the speech or 
watching the gestures of the body with which this other 
mind is connected. Most theories of mind assume that 
this veiy roundabout method is the only possiMo way in 
which one mind can communicate with another. Now 
it seems to me that the existence of telepathy between 
specially sensitive subjects and between ordinary minds 
under special conditions has been firmly established by 
the work of the S.P.R.. and 1 consider that I have met 
with undoubted instanout of it in sittings which I have 
had with the medium Mrs Osborne Leonard. The 
establishment of such facts opens up many possibilities 
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which would otherwise have had to be rejected, and it 
suggests that even in noimal human intercourae a tele¬ 
pathic fiwtor may play some part. ( 3 ) Lastly, there are 
the more debatable cases in which it looks as if a human 
mind were communicating afker the death of its body. 
At present it would be very unwise to philosophise 
about Uie mind with such cases mainly in view. But it 
seems to me to be almost equally rash to put forward a 
theory of mind and its relation to body which totally 
ignores these phenomena and assumes that they can ail 
be explained away. 

Now 1 do not think that there is any inconsistency 
between my present contention that philosophy must 
attend most carefully to the abnormal and my former 
assertion that it must start by considering die most 
highly developed, and therefore the most characteristic, 
minds and mental processes. In the first place, many 
of the phenomena dealt with Psychical Research 
may be fairly regarded as Av/rmormal, t.#., as instances 
in which a mind shows powers which no mind was 
suspected of having. And, even in the merely patho¬ 
logical abnormalities which the psycho-analyst and the 
student of multiple personality treat, we are concerned 
with derangements which can happen only to a mind 
of a fairly high order. We should not expect to find 
multiple personality in a guinea-pig or suppressed com¬ 
plexes in an amoeba; a mind must be foirly highly 
developed before it can go wrong in an interesting and 
insbructive way. 

Plnralisai and Monism. I have now said all that 
I want to say about method. In doing so, however, 
I have introduced the notion of Reality foliing into 
relatively isolated, though connected, ** departments ”. 
I have also talked of apparendy fundamental differ¬ 
ences of kind among things which belong to the same 
department. To explain these notions further it will 
be necessarjT to say something about the traditional 
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antithrais of "Pluralism” and "Monism”. These 
words are terribly ambigfuous, and I think it will be 
both useful and relevant to clear up their ambiguities 
at this stage. In doing so 1 shall be throwing some 
light on the principles which 1 have been asserting, 
shall sketch out the possible alternatives which have to 
be considered in detail in later chapters, and shall show 
something of the conditions on which the "connexion 
or lack of connexion of the various sciences” depends. 

ExistfHts amd Abstracta. The first great division 
within Reality as a whole which strikes one is the 
distinction between the part which exists and the part 
which is real but not existent. The contents of the latter 
1 call "Abstracta”. The names "Pluralism” and 
" Monism ” are usually confined to different views 
about the nature of the Existent; but a prior question 
arises, for some philosophers have held that the 
difference between Abstracta and Existents is not 
ultimate, since in their view there are no Abstracta. A 
Nominalist, who holds that there are no universals but 
only words used in a certain way, would be a Monist, 
in a sense in which a Realist, who holds that there are 
real universals whether ante rem or only in re, would 
not. However, we have the words " Realist ”, in the 
mediaeval sense, and ** Anti-Realist” (covering Nomin¬ 
alists and Conceptualists) to mark this distinction; 
and we can therefore keep the words ** Monist” and 
"Pluralist” for differences of opinion about the Ex¬ 
istent. Nevertheless, I will briefly explain what I under¬ 
stand by the distinction, which seems to me to be a 
real and irreducible one. 

I do not think that " Existence ” c:an be defined, but 
1 think that it can be unambiguously described, (a) 
Whatever exists can occur in a proposition only as a 
logical subject. Of course the na$ne of an existent may 
appear in a sentenee as a grammatical ei^t and in other 
positions too. in the sentence ** Smith dislikes 

Jones” the only grammatical subject is the word 
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“Smith”, and the word “Jones” counts as a gram¬ 
matical object. Nevertheless, the men Smith and Jones 
are both logical subjects of the proposition for which 
this sentence stands. This property, however, cannot 
safely be taken by itself to mark out existents. If there 
be such entities as propositions they are certainly Ab- 
stracta and not Existents; yet it would seem that the 
only part which one proposition can play in another 
proposition is that of logical subject if the 

sentence “Edwin will marry Angelina” stands for a 
single complex entity, a proposition, then it can only 
appear in such other propositions as: It is probable 
that Edwin will marry Angelina, or: Smith believes 
that Edwin will marry Angelina. And in these second¬ 
ary propositions it is plain that the original proposition 
about Edwin and Angelina is present as a logical 
subject, (fi) A second characteristic which belongs 
to all Existents and to no Abstracta is that they are 
either literally and directly in time; 0 r, if time be 
unreal, have those characteristics, whatever they may 
be, which make them appear to human minds to be 
directly and literally in time. 1 put the matter in this 
way because, although I see no reason to doubt the 
reality of time, there are philosophers who deny it and 
yet believe that there are existents. If then 1 had said 
that ail existents are literally and directly in time I 
should have prejudged this question. But 1 think that 
even those philosophers who deny the reality of time 
would accept the second part of the above alternative. 

1 do not think that Abstracta can even be unambigu¬ 
ously described except by saying that they are real but 
non-existent. But they can be indicated enumeratively. 
This class of realities includes qualities, relations, 
numbers, and also propositions and classes if there be 
such entities. Abstracta of course do not exist, and 
neither are nor appear to be literally and directly in 
time. But some at least of Uiem are very closely con¬ 
nected with existents, and thereby become indirectly 
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connected with time. This happens in two different 
ways, (a) Certain qualities characterise certain things 
or events from time to time Again, certain relations 
relate now one set of existents and now anodier. And 
many propositions are about things and events which 
exist in time, (fi) Any Abstractum may from time to 
time become the object of someone's thought. The 
proposition that Charles I was beheaded is not in time 
directly and literally, as Charles I and the axe are; but 
it is connected indirectly with time, both because it is 
about temporal ’things and events and because 1 began 
to think of it a moment i^o and shall cease to think 
of it a few minutes hence. All that can happen to a 
quality is that it sometimes characterises one, some¬ 
times another, and sometimes perhaps no existent; and 
that it is sometimes thought of by me, sometimes by 
you, and sometimes perhaps by no one. The realm of 
Abstracta, as such, forms the inexhaustible subject- 
matter of the a priori sciences of Pure Logic and Pure 
Mathematics. 

On this matter, which it would be irrelevant to pursue 
further here, I am certainly a Realist to the extent of 
accepting universtUia in re as absolutely irreducible 
factors in Reality. And I am inclined to be a Realist 
in the stronger sense of believing that we cannot do 
without universalia ante rem^ f.^., simple and unanalys¬ 
able universals which will never have instances. But 
I think it possible that we may be able to devise a 
means of dispensing with such universals, though I do 
not at present see how to do the trick. 

Plmralism and Monism about the Existent .—I will first 
illustrate the ambiguities of these terms by taking 
examples, (i) Leibniz is commonly counted as a typical 
pluralist. And in one sense he certainly was. De^rtes 
is commonly regarded as a typical dualist. But, in the 
sense in which Descartes is a dualist, Leibniz is a 
monist. Leibniz held that all that appears as matter is 
really mind, whilst Descartes held that mind and 
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matter are equally real and quite irreducible to each 
other. We therefore aay that Leibniz was a monist 
in the sense in which Descartes was a dualist. But 
Leibniz was equally certain that there is a very iar]ge 
number of minds, each of which is an independent 
substance; and in this Descartes agreed with him. '^In 
this sense diey were both pluralists. Let us next con¬ 
sider the case of Spinoza, who is commonly regarded as 
a typical monist. In the sense in which Leibniz was 
a monist, and Descartes was a dualist, Spinoza was 
an extreme pluralist. For he not only held that thought 
and extension were both real and mutually irreducible; he 
held that these were just two out of an infinite number 
of equally real and mutually irreducible “ Attributes 
On the other hand, Spinoza was a monist'in the sense 
in which Leibniz was a pluralist. He held that minds 
are not independent substances but are simply modes " 
of the ** attribute " of thought; and he meant roughly 
by this that there is a single psychic continuant of 
which all minds are merely occurrent states. Of course 
he held a similar view about bodies. In this sense 
Descartes was a pluralist about mind and. a monist 
about matter, for he agreed with Leibniz that minds 
are continuants and with Spinoza that bodies are 
occurrents. 

These examples illustrate some, but not all, of the 
ambiguities. Let us imagine two materialists who both 
believed that there are many independent material 
particles. So fiu* they would both be monists, in the 
sense in which Leibniz is and Spinoza is not a monist. 
And they would both be pluralists, in the sense in 
which Leibniz is and Spinoza is not a pluralist. Now 
let us suppose that one of these materialists holds that 
there is a plurality of irreducibly difierent kinds of 
material particle, e,g.^ Oxygen atoms. Hydrogen atoms, 
and so on. And let us suppose that the other thinks 
that there is ultimately only one kind of material 
particle, and that the differences between Oxygen, 
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Hydrogen, etc., are simply differences in the structure 
and movements of different groups of these particles. 
Then the second materialist would be a monist in a 
certain sense. And, in this sense, the first materialist 
would be a pluralist. Leibniz was a pluralist in this 
sense; for he held that there were ultimately different 
orders of mind, eg.^ “bare monads'*, the souls of 
animals, and human minds. 

Let us now try to draw the necessary distinctions 
and to define our terms, (a) There are certain attri> 
butes which anything must have if it is to be a substance 
at all. I should say that anything that is a substance 
must have some duration and must be capable of 
standing in causal relations. Or, since some people 
deny the reality of time and of causation, let us say 
that anything that is a substance must have thmm 
characteristics, whatever they may be, which appear 
to human minds as duration and causation. I will 
call these **Substantial Attributes". There are other 
attributes which a thing need not have in order to be 
a substance. It need not be extended and it need not 
even appear to be sa Again, it need not have the 
power of feeling or cognising, and it need not even 
seem to have this. 

(d) Now it must be admitted that every actual 
substance must have some special attribute or other 
beside the substantial attributes which are essential 
to all substances. This special attribute will make it 
a substance of such and such a kind, eg., a material 
or a mental substance. Let us call such attributes 
“Differentiating Attributes". It will be necessary to 
describe the nature of a differentiating attribute a little 
more fully, (i) It must not be essential to substance 
as such, even if in fact it be possessed by all substances. 
JSg., if materialism be true, extension is an attribute 
which is in fact possessed by all substances. But it 
is a differentiating attribute for all that, since it is not 
essential for a substance as such to be extended, (a) 
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It is a determinable which is not itself a determinate 
under any higher determinable. This condition is 
needed for the following reason. Suppose that the 
properties of being gold* being silver, and so on, are 
ultimate and irreducible. We do not want to count 
these as differentiating attributes; but, if we did not 
add the present condition, it is difficult to see why we 
should not have to do so. But these properties 
would be determinates under the higher determinable 
**matter”, and so they will not have to be counted 
as differentiating attributes if we add the condition 
that such attributes must be determinates of the 
highest order. ( 3 ) If it belongs to any complex sub¬ 
stance as a whole it must belong also to all its parts. 
This has to be added in view of the doctrine of 
"emergent qualities", about which more will be said 
in what follows. An emergent quality is roughly a 
quality which belongs to a complex as a whole and not 
to its parts. Some people hold that life and conscious¬ 
ness are emergent qualities of material aggregates of 
a certain kind and degree of complexity. If there be 
such qualities we do not want to have to count them as 
differentiating attributes. ( 4 ) It must be a simple 
attribute, f.r., it must not be analysable into a con¬ 
junction or disjunction of other attributes. 

^We can now define the first kind of Pluralism and 
Monism. This I will call " Pluralism and Monism 
about Differentiating Attributes ”. A ** Differentiating- 
Attribute Monist" holds that there is in fact only one 
differentiating attribute. Materialists, like Hobbes, and 
Mentalists, like Leibniz, are monists of this kind. A 
" Differentiating-Attribute Pluralist” holds that there 
are two or more differentiating attributes. Pluralists 
of this kind can be further subdivided according to two 
different principles, (i) We may take the trivial prin¬ 
ciple of dividing them according to the number of 
differentiating attributes which they accept. E.g.f 
Descartes was a dualist and accepted two only ; Spinoza 
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accepted an infinite number; and there seems no obvious 
reason why there should not be Trialists or Hendekal- 
ists in this sense, though I cannot call any to mind at 
the moment (a) A much more important principle of 
division is the following. Some people who accept a 
plurality of differentiating attributes hold that one and 
the same substance can have several or all of these 
attributes. Thus Spinoza held that God has all the 
infinite number of differentiating attributes. Others 
consider the various differentiating attributes to be in¬ 
compatible with each other. This view was held by 
Descartes of the two differentiating attributes which he 
accepted. The first kind of differentiating-attribute 
pluralist can (though he netd not) believe that there is 
only one substance, as Spinoza did. The second kind 
of differentiating-attribute pluralist must admit at least 
as many different substances as there are differentiating 
attributes, and he m^ of course admit more. Descartes 
could not consistently have accepted less than two sub- 
sUnces; and in fact he accepted a great many more, 
since he thought that each individual mind is a distinct 
substance. On the other hand, a man can be a differ¬ 
entiating-attribute monist, like Leibniz, and yet accept 
an infinite plurality iff substances. 

We have now to consider a second meaning of the 
antithesis between Pluralism and Monism. Just as 
every actual substance has some differentiating attribute 
as well as the substantial attributes, so too every actual 
substance has its differentiating attribute in some specific 
form. No material substance xsjust a bit of matter; it 
has the Oxygen properties, or the Hydrogen properties, 
or the Silver Chloride properties, and so on. Similarly, 
no mind is just a thinking substance; it has the charac¬ 
teristic properties of an oyster's mind, or of a dog's, or 
of a man's, or of an angel's, and so on. I will call 
these more specific features, which distinguish different 
<* natural kinds” of substances having the same differ¬ 
entiating attribute, "Specific Properties”. And I will 
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call the aggregate of substances which have a common 
differentiating attribute, taken together, a “ Realm of 
Being". we can talk of the '* Mental Realm " and 

the "Material Realm". The question can then be 
raised: " Are there several ultimately different kinds of 
substance within a single realm of being, or are all the 
apparently different specific properties within a realm 
of being really reducible to a single one? E^.t must 
the Oxygen-property and the Hydrogen-property simply 
be accepted as ultimate; or can they toth be derived 
from certain common properties of all matter, such as ex¬ 
tension, spatial arrangement, motion of particles, etc.?'* 
We might call a man who accepted the first alternative 
a " Pluralist about the Specific Properties of Matter ", 
and one who accepted the second alternative a " Monist 
about the Specific Properties of MatterIt would of 
course be quite consistent to be a differcntiating-attribute 
pluralist and a specific-property monist about some or 
all of the realms of being. And the opposite combina¬ 
tion of views would also be quite consistent. E^.f 
Leibniz was a differentiating-attribute monist; but he 
was a specific-property pluralist, sinf:e he believed in 
ultimately different kinds of mind. '^Descartes, on the 
other hand, was a differentiating-attribute dualist. But 
he was a specific-property monist about the realm of 
matter, for he thought that the apparently different 
kinds of matter differ only in the arrangement and 
motion of the parts of a single homogeneous material 
subsUnce. He was a specific-property pluralist about 
the realm of mind, for he certainly held that God’s mind 
differs in kind from human minds. It is evident that, 
if a man believes in a plurality of kinds of substance 
within a single realm of being, he must accept at least 
as great a plurality of smbstanees ; and he may of course 
accept a much greater plurality of substances than of 
kinds. 

This brings us to a third sense of " Monism " and 
" Pluralism ". On the face of it there can be a plurality 
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of substances having the same specific properties. 
it is plainly true, in some sense, that there is a large 
numbw of human minds and a large number of hydrogen 
atoms in the universe. Now some men hold that the 
minds of Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson actually 
are distinct and independent substances; others hold 
that they are not strictly substances at all, but only 
states of a single substance. Similarly, some men hold 
that atoms or electrons are not strictly substances; but 
are merely difierent states of vortex«motion in a single 
substance, the ether. We might call the former class 
of people *'Substantival Pluralists" and the latter class 
** Substantival Monists ”. Spinoza and Mr Bradley are 
examples of substantival monists; for both of them 
regard chairs and tables and minds, not as substances, 
but as "modifications", "differentiations", or "states" 
of a single Substance. But, whereas Spinoza is an 
extreme pluralist about differentiating attributes, Mr 
Bradley is a differentiating-attribute monist; for he 
thinks that the Absolute consists wholly of mentid stuff 
or " experience ", as he calls it 
Let us now sum up the results of this attempt at 
clarification. We have distinguished and exemplified 
three different kinds of opposition under the vague 
diqunction of Pluralism and Monism, (i) Differ- 
entiaHng-attributt Pluralism and Momsm. This kind of 
pluralism may take two forms (apart altogether from 
the question of how many differentiating attributes are 
accepted), (a) It may allow that the differentiating 
attributes are all compatible with each other; in which 
case it is consistent with, though it does not entail. 
Substantival Monism. (^) It may deny the compati* 
bility of some or of ail combinations of differentiating 
attributes, in which cUse it entails some degree at any 
rate of Substantival Pluralism, (ii) Speeific-Pr^ty 
Pluralism aud Afouism. This is the question whether 
there are or are not irreducibly different kinds of sub* 
stance within the same realm of being, m., witii the same 
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differentiating attributes. Monism about differentiating 
attributes is compatible with pluralism about specific 
properties (cf. Leibnis); and pluralism about differ* 
entiating attributes is compatible with monism about 
specific properties in some or in all realms of being 
(cf. Descartes* view of matter). Specific - property 

Monism is consistent with, but does not entail, Sub- 
sbntival Monism. Specific-property Pluralism does 
entail some degree at any rate of Substantival Pluralism, 
(iii) Substantiwd Plumium and Mamism, This is the 
question whether the apparent plurality of substances 
of the same kind is really a plurality of ^stances or only 
of the states or occurrents of a single Substance. As 
we have seen, Substantival Monism is not entailed by 
either of the other kinds of monism, but some degree 
of Substantival Pluralism is entailed by each of the 
other forms of pluralism. And, just as it is possible to 
be a Specific-property Monist for one realm of being 
and a Specific-property Pluralist fsr another realm, so«<^ 
it is possible to be a Substantival Monist for one realm 
and a Substantival Pluralist for another (cf. Descartes' 
views on Matter and Mind respectively). 

Pluralism and Monism about Differentiating Attri¬ 
butes will be discussed in Section E of this book. 
Pluralism and Monism about Specific Properties in 
the realm of matter will be discussed in the next 
chapter. But 1 may not have another opportunity 
of saying anything about Substantival Monism and 
Pluralism, so I' will end this chapter with some remarks 
about this antithesis. 

The controversy between Substantival Monists and 
Pluralists seems to me to be partly verbal, and to 
depend on taking the word **substance” in a wider 
or a narrower sense. Suppose we define a substtmee 
simply as a particular existence, which is practically 
what Dr M*Taggart does. Then twinges of toothache, 
flashes of lightning, and so on, must be counted as 
substances. For thqr certainly exist or appear to exist 
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liteially in time, and they cannot occupy any position 
in a proposition except that of logimtl subject. But 
most people would refuse to call them ** substances 
They would oill such objects **events in” or "states 
of” substances. Evidently these people mean by a 
" substance ” something more specific than a particular 
existent. They would say that all substances are 
particular existents, but that the converse is not true. 
It is not very easy to say exactly what more is needed. 
One feature that seems to be assumed is that a substance 
must last for a considerable time. In fact, whatever 
else it may be, it would seem that it is supposed to be 
at least a series of events having a certain kind of 
internal unity and continuity both causal and spatio* 
temporal, and lasting at least long enough for this 
unity to be fully manifested. I think that it is also 
assumed by most people that all events which do not 
themselves last long enough to count as substances are 
parts of some series of interconnected events which is 
a substance. 

It will be seen that, under these circumstances, the 
distinction between a substance and a mere event is 
likely to be hard to draw in practice, and that a certain 
particular existent will be asserted to be a substance by 
some and denied to be a substance by others. Moreover, 
wre must notice that, when two things are very closely 
interconnected, some people would call them "two 
substances” whilst others would call the whole which 
they together form "one substance”. E.g., we gener* 
ally think of a man's body as a single substance, though, 
from another point of view, his head is one substance 
and his trunk is another. Bearing these fiu:ts in mind, 
let us compare the ordinary view of the world as con* 
sisting of a plurality of substances with the view of a 
typimtl Substantival Monist, such as Spinosa. The 
ordinary man would count the various chairs in his 
room as so many distinct substances; and he would 
take the same view about his own and his neighbours* 
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minds. But he probebly would not count the billing 
of a chair or a passing twinge of toothache as sub- 
sunces; he would say that they are only states or 
modifications of substances. And he would say this 
partly because th^ are so transitory, and partly because 
he thinks that they could not have existed by themselves; 
Ag., that a fall can exist only as part of the history of 
some body, and that a feeling of toothache can exist 
only as part of the history of some mind. The plain 
man thus ukes long duration, and the possibility of 
independent existence, as marks of a sutetance; and 
he tokes transimriness and incapacity for independent 
existence as marks of a mere state or modification of a 
substance. 

Now it is very easy for a Substantival Monist to 
attack this position. How long must a particular last 
in order to count as a substance? The plain man says 
that a flash of lightning or a twinge of toothache is 
too transitory to be a sutetance, but holds that a human 
body lasts long enough to be a substance. But this is 
obviously rather arbitrary. The duration of a human 
body is very small as compared with that of the 
pyramids and almost negligible as compared with 
that of a mountain. Thus, if the distinction is to turn 
on mere duration, it seems difficult to find any safe 
resting-place between the two extreme views of Dr 
M‘Taggart and of Spinoza, viz., that every particular 
existent, however transitory, is a substance, and that no 
existent can count as a substance unless it be eternal. 

The common-sense view doa not fere very much 
better if we take the capaci^ for independent existence 
as the characteristic mark of a substance. No doubt it 
is extremely difficult to conceive of a perfectly isolated 
twinge of toothache, forming no part of a longer and 
wider whole, called a ‘‘mind**. But is it much easier 
to conwive the existence of a perfectly isolated human 
body, when you clearly understand what you are trying 
to do? Eating, breathing, steeping, walking, etc., are 
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all characteristic features of a living human body; and 
it is hard to see how an 3 rthing witii these properties 
could be conceived to exist withoutair to breathe, ground 
to walk on, and so on. Thus the radical distinction 
which common-sense draws between the twinge of 
toothache, as a mere state incapable of independent 
existence, and the human body as a genuine substance 
capable of existing independently, seems rather arbitrary 
on reflection. A Substantival Monist, like Spinoza, 
would meet the difficulty by saying that no finite 
particulars are capable of independent existence and 
that therefore none of them deserves the name of 
substance". According to this view, nothing less 
than the whole material world throughout Space and 
Time would deserve the name of "substance". All 
finite bodies are merely states or modifications of this, 
which last for longer or shorter times and then break 
upi giving place to other modifications. 

Probably many people would be ready to accept this 
mode of statement as on the whole the best way of ex¬ 
pressing the known fiu:ts about the material realm. 
Perhaps we might, however, put the case somewhat 
differently. We might hold that, whilst the difference 
between a substantive and an adjective is a difference 
of kind, that between substances and states is a matter 
of degree. Anyone who held Substantival Monism to 
mean that chairs or minds are literally adjectwts^ 
universals and not particulars, would plainly be talking 
nonsense. It is plain that the proposition: John Smith 
exists, does not mean: The Universe has a John-Smithy 
character, for this is either meaningless or fiilse. It 
must be admitted that some Monists have talked as if 
they meant to assert some such nonsense as this; but 
It is charitable to suppose that th^ were merely ex¬ 
pressing themselves badly. The diftrence between an 
adjective and a substantive is chat between a universal 
and a particular, and it is irreducible. On the other 
hand, what would commonly be called a "subsunce" 
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and what would commonly be called a **mefe state” 
are both particulars. Now I would sugfgest that it is 
quite reasonable to talk oT ** degrees of substantiality 
Cteteris paribus^ an existent is more of a substance the 
longer it lasts and the less dependent it is on anything 
else. 1 should then agree with Spinoza to the following 
extent. I should say that the solar system is much more 
substantial than my body; and that my body is much 
more substantial than a sneeze; and that the whole 
material world, if it forms a single self-contained 
physical system, is still more of a substance than the 
solar system. So for I should agree with the more 
reasonable Substantival Monists, though I should state 
the focts in rather different language. 

But, although the question at issue is thus targtly 
verbal, it is not wkotfy so. There are three closely 
connected points to be noticed which are not merely 
verbal, (i) Spinoza took a similar view about mind to 
that which I have just been stating in my own way 
about matter. He held that finite minds are not genuine 
substances any more than finite bodies; they are just 
states or modifications of a single mind-sut»tance. (He 
would of course have said ** mind~aitrtdmte'\ but for 
the present purpose there is no important distinctior 
between what Spinoza calls an ** attribute ” and what 1 
am calling a substance ”.) Now I can accept the 
negative part of this statement tentatively, but 1 see 
very little reason to accept the positive part. I think it 
is perfectly true tliat finite minds have a comparatively 
low degree of substantiality, unless they are very 
different from what they appear in this life to be. No 
doubt my mind is more substantial than a twinge of 
toothache. But, in the first place, it apparently begins 
and ends in time. Again, it is apparently not existing 
during large parts of the time between my birth and my 
death. Lastly, it seems to be extremely dependent on 
tny body. These appearances may of course be decep¬ 
tive : are shall have to consider the question in greater 
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detail in a future chapter. But I think we may &irly 
say that a human mind, taken at its fiu»-value, is a 
poor sort of substanM. 

So fiir 1 should agree with Spinoza. But I cannot 
see much reason to think that there is anything mental 
which is mart substantial than finite minds, poor things 
as they are; or that finite minds are states of some one 
mental substance which is more substantial than them¬ 
selves. The material realm does seem to form one 
single system in a fiiirly definite sense. All finite 
bodies have spatial relations to each other, and ail 
physical events are causally interconnected by gravitap 
tion and other forces which bridge the spatio-temporal 
gaps between them. Moreover, the whole seems to be 
of much the same nature as the parts. The spatial and 
causal relations within a finite body and between its 
parts are of much the same nature as the spatial and 
causal relations betwetn two finite bodies and within 
the material realm as a whole. Now, so for as one can 
see, there is very little analogy to this within the 
mental realm. No doubt some groups of minds form 
societies which last longer than any of their individual 
members; and probably all human minds do belong to 
such societies. 1 think it would be perfectly correct to 
call Trinity College or the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council a "menul substance”. But we must 
remember (a) that a society is in many ways less 
substantial than the minds which compose it; (h) that 
it is not a mental substance, in the sense that it £r a 
mind, but only in the sense that its eomstitiumts are 
minds. A society of minds is not a big mind; but a 
system of bodies (such as the solar system) is just a big 
body; (<) there is no one socieqr which includes all 
minds; and (d) the minds which are included in any 
one society are also as a rule included in others which 
are not parts of the first. The essential point is 
that the relations within a mind and between its states 
seem to be different in kind from the relations httwun 
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several minds and within a society, and that no society 
is at once all*inclusive and very higfhly unified. I 
therefore can see no good ground for believing in a 
single mental substance of which all finite minds could 
be regarded as states or modifications. I think that 
this notion would become plausible only if we had 
reason to believe that all minds are in some kind of 
intimate telepathic union, analogmis to gravitation in 
the material realm, and that the system thus formed 
was itself of the nature of a mind. 

(a) The second qualification that must be made to my 
tentative acceptance of a form of Substantival Monism 
is this. 1 have granted that the typical material sub¬ 
stances of ordinary life, vix., human bodies, chairs, 
trees, etc., are only imperfectly substantial, since they 
are transitory and incapable of existing in isolation. 
And I have granted that the solar system, and still 
more the whole material realm, can claim a higher 
degree of substantiality. But might we not say that 
some things which are much smaller than the material 
substances of daily life, vix., molecules, atoms, electrons, 
etc., can claim a very high degree of substantiality? 
If this be so, we could not agree with Spinoxa in holding 
that mUy the material realm as a whole deserves to be 
called a material substance; we should have to hold 
that there are also certain parts of the material realm 
which have just as good claims to this name. And I 
think that this must be admitted. We took endurance 
and capacity for independent existence as two tests for 
substantiality. Now a thing may be enduring and 
self-subsistent for two different reasons, (a) It may be 
so because it is so very inclusive. The solar system is 
more enduring and self-subsistent than my body because 
there is so very little outside it to upset it. (^) A thing 
may not include very much, but it may be extremely 
stable. This may happen in two different ways, (i) It 
may be that, although there are many things outside it, 
it is indifferent to nearly all of them, so that th^ have 
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no hold on it (ii) It may be that, although it is 
influenced by other things, it has an intense degree of 
internal unity and can be destroyed by these things 
only under very special circumstances which very 
seldom arise. Now it seems to be a fisct that, as you 
divide up the material realm in Space and Time, there 
are certain definite stages of division below which dis¬ 
integrating fiorces which were formerly effective cease to 
be so, a chair can be broken up by many means, 
including an axe. A molecule cannot be split up by 
mechanical means, but it can be by heat or chemical 
reagents. The ordinary atoms are so stable that only 
heroic methcxls will break them up, 1 should say that, 
at the stages of molecules, atoms, and electrons, we 
come across genuine natural units each of which may 
fairly claim a high degree of substantiality. 

(3) There is one other remark to be made. We have 
said that the notion of a substance involves the pei> 
sistence of something through a lapse of time, and that 
the longer this something persists the more substantial 
it is said to be. But common-sense distinguishes 
between the mere persistence oi/orm and the persistence 
of stuff. We can identify a certain ripple on a sheet of 
water and follow it as it moves along just as well as we 
can identify a certain speck of dust and follow it as it 
rests or moves through the air. But the persistenm» of 
the ripple is known to be just the feet that a certain 
kind of movement successively affects a continuous 
series of diffsrsHt particles of water; whilst the per¬ 
sistence of the speck of dust is the fimt that th* sums 
bit 0/ stuff occupitt successively the same or a continuous 
aeries of successive places. Now it is commonly held 
that the two kinds of persistence are essentially 
dilterent; and that things which have the latter kind 
are substances, whilst those which have only the former 
are not. On this view, if an electron could be shown 
to be merely a persistent vortex in the ether it would be 
denied to be a substance, even though it could be 
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shown that such a vortex must go on for ever. For, it 
would be said, an electron on this theory fails to fulfil 
the second condition of substantiality. From the nature 
of the case a vortex in the ether could not exist without 
the ether existin^^ to move in whirlpools, but the ether 
could quite well have existed without moving in this or 
any other way. Hence the ether is the only genuine 
substance concerned, and the electrons would be counted 
merely as states, though endless and indestructible 
states, of the ether. 

1 doubt whether this sharp distinction between sub¬ 
stances and mere states, based on the diflerence between 
the two kinds of persistence, can be upheld, (i) We 
must notice that there are border-line cases in which 
there is persistence of form with gradual change of 
stuff. Here common-sense does not hesitate to hold 
that we have a persistent substance. A human body is 
a fairly obvious instance. No doubt at two moments 
near together the bulk of the stuff of which it is com¬ 
posed is the same; but there is always some difference, 
and we all know that after a few years scarcely any of 
the same stuff remains. Yet, if the outward form and 
the characteristic ways of behaving are kept, no one 
hesiutes to call it the same body or attempts to deny 
that it is a substance, (ii) Common-sense presumably 
regards a mind as a persistent substance; yet it may 
fairly be doubted whether in this case there is anything 
corresponding to the notion of persistent stuff, (iii) 
'fhese, however, are merely examples of the fiKt that 
common-sense is not perfiictiy consistent in practice, 
which we all knew before. The important question is 
whether there is really any fundamental diflerence 
between persistence of stuff and persistence of form. 
If this distinction can be got rid of, it must be 1^ 
reducing persistence of stuff to persistence ai form, I 
think. iJet us consider the case of what would be 
called **the same bit of stuff” resting for a time in one 
place and then moving to another. We must first 
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distinguish between its purely spatial properties, a#., 
its shape and size at any moment, and what I will call 
its '* material qualities,*' its colour, weight, chemical 
and physical constants, and so on. Now, if the per¬ 
sistence of this bit of stuff is to be reduced to persistence 
of form, in a wide sense, this reduction must be made 
somewhat as followa We should have to say that all 
that is meant by the persistence of a certain bit of stuff 
is that certain determinable characteristics are manifested 
throughout a period of time in one or in a continuous 
series of determinate forms throughout one or a con¬ 
tinuous series of places. 

This attempted reduction of persistence of stuff to 
persistence of form seems most plausible when we con¬ 
fine our attention to solid bodies with sharp outlines 
which rest or move about im vacuo or in a fluid medium 
markedly different from themselves. It is much less 
plausible when we try to apply it to a homogeneous 
fluid. Imagine a homogeneous incompressible fluid 
with no solid bodies in it. Let us consider a small 
volume at any place within this fluid. Then, whether 
the fluid were wholly at rest or there were currents 
steadily circulating within it, precisely the same pro¬ 
perties would continue to be manifested throughout the 
small volume that we have chosen for investigation. 
On the principles suggested above we should have to 
say in both eases that this volume contains a single per¬ 
sistent bit of stuff. But actually we always distinguish 
in theory the two cases {a) where the constancy of the 
properties manifested in any small volume is due to tiie 
fluid being at. rest, so that nothing is flowing into or 
out of this volume; and (b) where this constancy is 
due to the fimt that the fluid is in a steady state of 
internal motion, and the matter which flows into the 
volume is always exactiy like the matter which it dis¬ 
places therefrom. Since we plainly do distinguish 
these two cases in thought, even if we cannot always 
distinguish them in practice, it would seem that the 
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' attempted reduction of persistence of stuff to persistence 
of form has failed. (Of course it would be quite easy to 
distinguish the two cases in practice as well as in theory 
if we put a drop of highly coloured liquid into our 
fluid and saw whether the colour merely diffused slowly 
and equally in all directions or streamed out in one 
direction.) 

I am inclined to think that there is a more ultimate 
objection than this, which applies as much to the 
attempted reduction for solids as to its application to 
homogeneous fluids. It seems to me that the theory 
in question presupposes the existence of Absolute Space, 
in a quite crude and literal sense. When it is said 
that certain properties continue to pervade “the same 
place ", or that they successively pervade “a continuous 
series of different places ", we presuppose the existence 
and persistence of these places. We are in fact think¬ 
ing of Space as a kind of persistent homogeneous 
medium, which differs from the homogeneous-fluid 
ether only in the iGsct that it has nothing but spatial 
properties and that all its parts are eternally at rest. 
And we are thinking of the material properties as being 
manifested now in one part and now in another of this 
medium. But this just amounts to saying that the 
stuff of all material substances is Space. We shall 
still have to distinguish between a plurality of different 
bits of stuff, for each different volume in Space will now 
be a different bit of stuff. We have thus not got rid of 
the notion of stuff, nor dissolved persistence of stuff 
into persistence of form, nor avoided the necessity of 
accepting a plurality of different bits of stuff. The 
difference between this view and the more usual one is 
not that the former avoids the notion of stuff altogether 
whilst the latter uses it. The real differences are these, 
(a) On the present view no bit of stuff can move about; 
and the motion of a body beromes the successive in¬ 
herence of the same or a continuous series of determinate 
qualities in a continuous series iff different Ints of stuff; 
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whilst, on the more usual view, bits of stuff themselves 
move about. And {t) on the present view the various 
bits of stuff are just different volumes within a single 
continuum; whilst, cn the more usual view, the various 
bits of stuff are not all in contact with each other at 
any time. The former type of theory, as I have said, 
requires Absolute Space, in the literal substantival 
sense; whilst the latter fits in with a Relational Theory 
of Space. But neither can do without the notion of 
stuff or without accepting a plurality of different bits of 
stuff; since Absolute Space becomes the stuff of the 
former theory, and the different parts of Absolute Space 
become the plurality of different bits of stuff. 

My conclusion then is that in the long run we cannot 
be SuistaHtival Monists about the material realm. ' For, 
if it be true that Absolute Space would be one substance 
and that space is the only ki$ul of stuff in the material 
world, it is equally true that every part of Absolute 
Space is a distinct substance, so that there will be as 
many bits of stuff as there are different spaces within 
Absolute Space. The differences between a hydro* 
dynamic and an atomic view of the material world are 
no doubt important; but it is a misteke to think that 
they are differences about Substiintiva/ Monism or 
Pluralism. For, as I have tried to show, both types of 
view presuppose Substantival Pluralism, though at 
different places. Really the question at issue between 
them is whether there is one >rW of material stuff or 
many; and this is ihe question of Specific-Property 
Monism or Pluralism. 
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Alternative Theories of Life and Mind at the 
Level of Enlightened Common-sense 

Introductoiy Remarks 

In this section I propose to consider the problem of 
the mind’s place in Nature, as it presents itself to 
educated persons who are acquainted in outline with 
the concepts and results of modern science. The 
restriction that I here impose on myself is that I take 
matter and mind to be very much as they appear to 
be to educated common-sense, and do not for the present 
consider in detail the mcxlifications which philosophic 
criticism may introduce into those concepts. It will of 
course be necessary to remove this restriction at a later 
stage of the book; and this may entail considerable 
modifications in any tentative conclusions that we may 
reach here. A discussion at the present level, though 
necessarily imperfect, would be by no means useless, 
even though it were not to be corrected by later and 
more accurate investigations. For there really is a 
good deal to be said, and a good many confusions to 
be cleared up, in the o^inary discussions about Mechan¬ 
ism ami Vitalism or Interaction and Parallelism. 

The section is divided into two chapters; the first 
on Meekmiism m$td its A/temativss, and the second on 
Tks Traditiomal Problem of Bo*fy mul bfind. I should 
like to point out that the first of these chapters is 
essentially a discussion of Specific-Property Monism 
end Plutaliiun within Uie material realm; and that it 
has a most important bearing on **the conneaion or 
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lack of connexion between the various sciences If we 
give one kind of answer to the questions which are 
raised in that chapter we can hold that strictly there 
is one and only one science of matter, and that all the 
apparently different sciences which deal with various 
aspects of the material realm are merely departments 
of it. If we give the other kind of answer we shall 
have to hold that, even within the realm of matter, 
there is a plurality of sciences which are irreducible 
to each other, though they can be arranged in a hier¬ 
archical order. 



CHAPTER II 

Mechanism and its Altoiutives 

In this chapter I want to consider some of the char¬ 
acteristic differences which there seem to be among 
material objects, and to inquire how far these differences 
are ultimate and irreducible. On the face of it the 
world of material objects is divided pretty sharply into 
thoM which are alive and those which are not. And 
the latter seem to be of many different kinds, such as 
Oxygen, Silver, etc. The question which is of the 
greatest importance for our purpose is the nature of 
living organisms, since the only minds that we know 
of are bound up with them. But the famous con¬ 
troversy between Mechanists and Vitalists about living 
organisms is merely a particular case of the general 
question: Are the apparently different kinds of material 
objects irreducibly different? 

It is .this.general question which I want to discuss 
at present I do not expect to be able to give a definite 
answer to it; and I am not certtin that the question 
can ever be settled conclusively. But we can at least 
try to analyse the various alternatives, to state them 
clearly, and to sm the implications of each. Once 
this has been done it is at least possible that people 
with an adequate knowledge of the relevant facts may 
be able to answer the question with a definite Yes or 
No; and, until it has been done, all controversy on 
the subject is very much in the air. I think one fisels 
that the disputes between Mechanists and Vitalists are 
unsatisfactoiy for two reasons, (i) One is never quite 
■ure what is meant by '* Mechanism *' and by “ Vital- 
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ism”; and one suspects that both names cover a 
multitude of theories which the protagonists have never 
distinguished and put clearly before themselves. And 
(ii) one wonders whether the question ought not to have 
been raised long before the level of life. Certainly 
living beings behave in a very different way from non¬ 
living ones; but it is also true that substances which 
interact chemically behave in a very difierent way from. 
those which merely hit each other, like two billiard- 
balls. The question: Is chemical Ixhaviour ultimately 
different from dynamical behaviour? seems just as 
reasonable as the question: Is vital behaviour ulti¬ 
mately different from non-vital behaviour? And we 
are much more likely to answer the latter que^ion 
rightly if we see it in relation to similar questions 
which might be raised about other apparent differences 
of kind in the material realm. 

The Ideal of Pure Mechanism. Let us first ask our¬ 
selves what would be the ideal of a mechanical view of 
the material realm. I think, in the first place, that it 
would suppose that th^re is only one fundamental kind 
of stuff out of which every material object is made. 
Next, it would suppose that this stuff has only one 
intrinsic quality, over and above its purely spatio- 
temporal and causal characteristics. The property 
ascribed to it might,'be inertial mass or electric 
charge. Thirdly, it would suppose that there is only 
one fundamenul kind of change, vis., change in the 
relative positions of the particles of this stuff. Lamly, 
it would suppose that there is one fundamental law 
according tb which one particle oi this ainff affmts the 
changes of another particle. It wcnild su|^pooe tlud 
this law connects particles by pairs, and that the 
action of any two aggregates of particles as wludes mi 
each other is compounded in a simple and unifinrm way 
from the actions which the constituent particles taken 
by pairs would have on each ojher. Thus the essence 
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of Pure Mechanism is (a) a single kind of stuff, all of 
whose parts are exactly alike except for differences of 
position and motion ; ( 4 ) a single fundamental kind of 
change, viz., change of position. Imposed on this 
there may of course be changes of a higher order, r.g., 
changes of velocity, of acceleration, and so on; (r) 
a single elementary causal law, according to which 
particles influence each other by pairs; and (df) a single 
and simple principle of composition, according to which 
the behaviour of any aggregate of particles, or the 
influence of any one aggregate on any other, follows 
in a uniform way from the mutual influences of the 
constituent particles taken by pairs. 

A set of gravitating particles, on the classical theory 
of gravitation, is an almost perfect example of the ideal 
of Pure Mechanism. The single elementary law is the 
inverse*square law for any pair of particles. The single 
and simple principle of composition is the rule that the 
influence of any set of particles on a single particle is 
the vector-sum of the influences that each would exert 
taken by itself. An electronic theory of matter departs 
to some extent from this ideal. In the first place, it 
has to assume at present that there are two ultimately 
different kinds of particle, viz., protons and electrons. 
Secondly, the laws of electro-magnetics cannot, so far 
as we know, be reduced to central forces. Thirdly, 
gravitational phenomena do not at present fall within 
the scheme; and so it is necessary to ascribe masses as 
well as charges to the ultimate particles, and to intro¬ 
duce other elementary forces b^ide those of electro¬ 
magnetic^ 

On a purely mechanical theory all the apparently 
different kinds of matter would be made of the same 
stuff. They would differ only in the number, arrange¬ 
ment and movements of their constituent particles. 
And their apparently different kinds of behaviour would 
not be ultimately different. For they would all be 
deducible by a single simple principle of compotdtlon 
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from the mutual influences of the particles tiflcen by 
pairs; and these mutual influences would all obey a 
single law which is quite independent of the configura¬ 
tions and surroundings in which the particles happen 
to find themselves. The ideal which we have been 
describing and illustrating may be called “ Pure 
Mechanism 

When a biologist calls himself a **Mechanist” it 
may fairly be doubted whether he means to assert 
anything so rigid as this. Probably all that he wishra 
to assert is that a living body is composed only of 
constituents which do or might occur in non-living 
bodies, and that its characteristic behaviour is wholly 
deducible from its structure and components and from 
the chemical, physical and dynamical laws which these 
materials would obey if they were isolaced or were 
in non-living combinations. Whether the apparently 
different kinds of chemical substance are really just 
so many different configurations of a single kind of 
particles, and whether the chemical and physical laws 
are just the compounded results of the action of a 
number of similar particles obeying a single elementary 
law and a single principle of composition, he is not 
compelled as a biologist to decide. I shall later on 
discuss this milder form of “Mechanism,” which is 
all that is presupposed in the controverues between 
mechanistic and viuilistic biologists. In the meanwhile 
I want to consider how Ear the ideal of Pure Mechanism 
could possibly be an adequate account of the world as 
we know it. 

LimitatioHs of Pure Meckamism. No one of course 
pretends that a satisfactory account even of purely 
physical processes in terms of Pure Mechanism Aas 
ever been given; but the question for us is: How for, 
and in what sense, ouM such a theory be adequate to 
all the known facts? On the foce of it external otgects 
have plenty of other characteristics beside mass or 
electric charge, e^., coiour, temperature, etc. And, on 
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the face of it, many changes take place in the external 
world beside changes of position, velocity, etc. Now 
of course many different views have been held about 
the nature and status of such characteristics as colour; 
but the one thing which no adequate theory of the 
external world can do is to ignore them altogether. I 
will state here very roughly the alternative types of 
theory, and show that none of them is compatible with 
Pure Mechanism as a complete account of the facts. 
(1) There is the naive view that we are in immediate 
cognitive contact with parts of the surfaces of external 
objects, and that the colours and temperatures which 
we perceive quite literally inhere in those surfaces in¬ 
dependently of our minds and of our bodies. On this 
view Pure Mechanism breaks down at the first move, 
for certain parts of the external world would have 
various properties different from and irreducible to 
the one fundamental property which Pure Mechanism 
assumes. This would not mean that what scientists 
have discovered about the connexion between heat 
and molecular motion, or light and periodic motion of 
electrons would be wrong. It might be perfectly true, 
so far as it went; but it would certainly not be the 
whole truth about the external world. We should have 
to begin by distinguishing between ‘'macroscopic" and 
"microscopic" properties, to use two very convenient 
terms adopted by Lorentx. Colours, temperatures, etc., 
would be macroscopic properties, «>., they would need 
a certain minimum area or volume (and perhaps, as 
Dr Whitehead has suggested, a certain minimum 
duration) to inhere in. Other properties, such as mass 
or electric charge, might be able to inhere in volumes 
smaller than these minima and even in volumes and 
durations of any degree of smallness. Molecular and 
electronic theories of heat and fight would then assert 
that a certain volume is pervaded by such and such a 
temperature or such and such a colour if and only if it 
oontiuns certain arrangements of particles moving in 
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certain ways. What we should have would be laws 
connecting the nuicroscopic qualities which inhere in a 
volume with the number, arrangement, and motion of 
the microscopic particles which are contained in this 
volume. 

On such a view how much would be left of Pure 
Mechanism? (i) It would of course not be true of 
macroscopic properties, (ii) It might still be true of 
the microscopic particles in their interactions with each 
other. It might be that there is ultimately only one 
kind of particle, that it has only one non-spatio-temporal 
quality, that these particles afiect each other by pairs 
according to a single law, and that their effects are 
compounded according to a single law. (iii) But, 
even if this were true of the micr(»copic particles in 
their relations with each others it plainly could not be 
the wkol* truth about them. For there will also be laws 
connecting the. presence of such and such a configura¬ 
tion of particles, moving in such and such ways, in a 
certain region, with the pervasion of this region by 
such and such a determinate value of a certain macro¬ 
scopic quality, a certain shade of red or a tempera¬ 
ture of 57*C. These will be just as much laws of the 
external world as are the laws which connect the 
motions of one particle with those of another. And it 
is perfectly clear that the one kind of law cannot 
possibly be reduced to the other; since colour and 
temperature are irreducibly different characteristics 
from figure and motion, however close may be the 
causal connexion between the occurrence of the one 
kind of characteristic and that of the other. Moreover, 
there will have to be a number of different and irreduc¬ 
ible laws connecting microscopic with macroscopic 
characteristics; fur there are many different and irre¬ 
ducible determinable macroscopic characteristics, e.^., 
colour, temperature, sound, etc. And each will need 
its own peculiar law. 

(a) A second conceivaUe view would be that in 
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perception we are in direct cognitive contact with parts 
of the sur&ces of external objects, and that, so long as 
we are looking at them or filling them, they do have 
the colours or temperatures which they then seem to us 
to have. But that the inherence of colours and tempera¬ 
tures in external bodies is dependent upon the presence 
of a suitable bodily organism, or a suitable mind, or of 
both, in a suitable relation to the external object. 

On such a view it is plain that Pure Mechanism 
cannot be an adequate theory of the external world of 
matter. For colours and temperatures would belong 
to external objects on this view, though they would 
characterise an external object only when very special 
conditions are fulfilled. And evidently the laws accord¬ 
ing to which, a certain shade of colour inheres in 
a certain external region when a suitable organism or 
mind is in suitable relations to that region cannot be 
of the mechanical type. 

(3) A third conceivable view is that physifxil objects 
can seem to have qualities which do not really belong 
to any physical object, r.^., that a pillar-box can seem 
to have a certain shade of red although really no 
physical object has any colour at all. This type of 
theory divides into two forms, (o) It might be held that, 
when a physical object seems to have a certain shade 
of red, there really is sometkiug in the world which has 
this shade of red, although this something cannot be a 
physical object or literally a part of one. Some would 
say that there is a red mental state—a "sensation '*—; 
others that the red colour belongs to something which 
is neither mental nor physical.* On eidier of these 
alternatives it would be conceivable that Pure Mechan¬ 
ism was the whole truth about matter considered in its 
relations with nuitter. But it would be certain that it 
is not the whole truth about matter when this limitation 
is removed. Granted that bits of matter only sttm to 
be red or to be hot, we still claim to know a good deal 
about the conditions umter which cme bit of matter will 

be hdd flat mMUmg in the wotMmlbcolaar, ibo^sb 
enteto ihieci mmi tn heee eeitain catoeia. The iciatiea of “ ■ e eeu es to 
hne” ie tehee ee ehimetc. 
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seem to be red and another to be blue and about the 
conditions under which one bit of matter will seem to 
be hot and antrther to be cold. This knowledge belongs 
partly to physics and partly to the physiology and 
anatomy of the brain and nervous system. We know 
little or nothing about the mental conditions which have 
to be fulfilled if an external object is to seem red or 
hot to a percipient; but we can say that this depends 
on an unknown mental factor x and on certain physical 
conditions a, c, etc., partly within and partly outside 
the percipient’s body, about which we know a good 
deal. It is plain then that, on the present theory, 
physical events and objects do not merely interact 
mechanically with each other; they also play their 
part, along with a mental factor, in causing such and 
such an external object to seem to such and such an 
observer to have a certain quality which really no 
physical object has. In fact, for the present purpose, 
the difference between theories (2) and (3) is simply 
the following. On theory (2) certain events in the 
external object, in the observer's body, and possibly 
in his mind, cause a certain quality to inhere in the 
external object so long as they are going on. On 
theory (3) they cause the same quality to stem to inhere 
in the same object, so long as they are going on, 
though actuaify it does not inhere in any physical 
object. Theory (1), for the present purpose, diffisrs 
from theory (2) only in taking the naifve view that 
the body and mind of the observer are irrelevant to 
the oeeitrrtiue of the sensible quality in the external 
object, though of course it would admit that these 
fimtoca are relevant to the per^tiom of this quality 
by the observer. This last pmnt is presumably 
common to all three theories. 

/I will now sum up the argument. The plun 
fiwt is that the external world, as perceived by us, 
seems not to have the homogeneity demanded by 
Pure Mechanism. If it rtt^ has the various irreduc* 
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ibiy difiCerent sensible qualities which it steuts to have, 
Pure Mechanism cannot be true of the whole of the 
external world and cannot be the whole truth about 
any part of it. The best that we can do for Pure 
Mechanism on this theory is to divide up the external 
world first on a macroscopic and then on a microscopic 
scale; to suppose that the macroscopic qualities which 
pervade any region are causally determined by the 
microscopic events and objects which exist within it; 
and to hope that the latter, in their interactions with 
eaek other at any rate, fulfil the conditions of Pure 
Mechanism. This result may remind the reader of 
the carefully qualified compliment which Mr Gibbon 
pays to the morality of the Negroes in a foot-note 
which I forbear from quoting. We must remember, 
moreover, that there is no a priori reason why micro¬ 
scopic events and objects should answer the demands 
of Pure Mechanism even in their interactions with 
each other; that, so far as science can tell us at 
present, they do not; and that, in any case, the laws 
connecting them with the occurrence of macroscopic 
qualities raMHot be mechanical in the sense defined. 

If, on the other hand, we deny that physical objects 
have the various sensible qualities which they seem to 
us to have, we are still left with the fact that some 
things seem to be red, others to be blue, others to be 
hot, and so on. And a complete auxx>unt of the world 
must include some explanation of such events as “ seem¬ 
ing red to me”, “seeming blue to you", etc. We 
can admit that the ultimate physical objects may all 
be exacdy alike, may all have only one non-spatio- 
temponl and non-causal property, and may interact 
with each other in the way which Pure Mechanism 
requires. But we must admit that they are also cauae- 
factors in determining the appearancet if not the oemrremee, 
of the various sensible qualities at such and such places 
and times. And, in these transactions, the laws which 
they obey ammot be mechanical. 
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We may put the whole matter in a nutshell by saying 
that the appmirance of a plurality of irreducible sensible 
qualities forces us, no matter what theofy we adopt 
about their status, to distinguish two different kinds 
of law. One may be called ** intrarphysical ” and the 
other "trans-physical". The intra-physical laws may 
be, though there seems no positive reason to suppose 
that they are, of the kind required by Pure Mechanism. 
If so, there is just one ultimate elementary intra¬ 
physical law and one ultimate principle of composition 
for intra-physical transactions. But the trans-physical 
laws cannot satisfy the demands of Pure Mechanism; 
and, so far as I can see, there must be at least as many 
irreducible trans-physical laws as there are irreducible 
determinable sense-qualities. The nature of the trans¬ 
physical laws will of course depend on the view that 
we take about the status of sensible qualities. It will 
be somewhat different for each of the three alternative 
types of theory which I have mentioned, and it will 
differ according to which form of the third theory we 
adopt. But it is not necessary for our present purpose 
to go into further detail on this point. 

TIm Three Poeslble Waiye of aeeoimtliig fbr diar- 
aoteristie Difflnreneee BehavUmr. So for we have 
confined our attention to pure qualities, such as red, 
hot, etc. By calling these "pure qualities" I mean 
that, when we say " This is red ", " This is hot ”, and 
so on, it is no part of the meaning of our predicate 
that " this " stands in such and such a relation to some¬ 
thing else. It is h^attfy possible that this should be 
red even though "this" were the only thing in the 
world; though it is probably not physkatfy possible. 
I have argued so for that the fiwt that external objects 
seem to have a number of irreducibly different pure 
qualities makes it certain that Pure Mechanism cannot 
be an adequate account of the external world. I want 
now to consider differences of AeknwMrr among external 
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objects. These are not differences of pure quality. 
When I say **This combines with that'*, “This eats 
and digests ”, and so on, I am making statements which 
would have no meaning if “ this ” were the only thing 
in the world. Now there are apparently extremely 
different kinds of behaviour to be found among external 
objects. A bit of gold and a bit of silver behave quite 
differently when put into nitric acid. A cat and an 
oyster behave quite differently when put near a mouse. 
Again, all bodies which would be said to be “alive”, 
behave differently in many ways from all bodies which 
would be said not to be “alive". And, among non¬ 
living bodies, what we call their “chemical behaviour” 
is very different from what we call their “merely physical 
behaviour”. The question that we have now to discuss 
is this: ** Are the differences between merely physical, 
chemical, and vital behaviour ultimate and irreducible 
or not? And are the dilierences in chemical behaviour 
between Oxygen and Hydrogen, or the differences in 
vital behaviour between trees and oysters and cats, 
ultimate and irreducible or not?" I do not expect to 
be able to give a conclusive answer to this question, as 
I do claim to have done to the question about differences 
of pure quali^. But I hope at least to state the possible 
alternatives clearly, so that people with an adequate 
knowledge of the relevant empirical facts may know 
exactly what we want them to discuss, and may not 
beat the air in the regrettable way in which they too 
often have done. 

We must first notice a difference between vital be¬ 
haviour, on the one hand, and chemical behaviour, on 
the other. On the macroscopic scale, «.r., within the 
limits of what we can perceive widi our unaided senses 
or by the help of optical instruments, all matter seems 
to behave chemically from time to time, though there 
may be long stretches throughout which a given bit 
of matter has no chance to exhibit any marked chemical 
behaviour. But only a comparatively few Inte of matter 

K 
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evtr exhibit vital behaviour. These are always very 
complex chemically; they are always composed of the 
same comparatively small selection of chemical elements; 
and they generally have a characteristic external form 
and internal structure. All of them after a longer or 
shorter time cease to show vital behaviour, and soon 
after this they visibly lose their characteristic external 
form and internal structure. We do not know how to 
make a living body out of non-living materials; and 
we do not know how to make a once living body, 
which has ceased to behave vitally, live again. But 
we know that plants, so long as they are alive, do 
take up inorganic materials from their surroundings 
and build them up into their own substance ; that 
all living bodies maintain themselves for a time through 
constant change of material; and that they all have 
the power of restoring themselves when not too severely 
injured, and of producing new living bodies like them¬ 
selves. 

Let us now consider what general types of view are 
possible about the fact that certain things behave in 
characteristically different ways, (i) Certain character¬ 
istically different ways of behaving may be regarded as 
absolutely unanalysable facts which do not depend in 
any tmy on differences of structure or components. 
This would be an absurd view to take about vital 
behaviour, for we know that all living bodies have a 
complex structure even on the macroscopic scale, and 
that their characteristic behaviour depends in part at 
least on their structure and component. It would also 
be a foolish view to take about the chemical behaviour 
of non-living substances which are known to be com¬ 
pounds and can be split up and re-synthesised by us 
from their elements. But it was for many years the 
orthodme view about the chemical elements. It was 
held that the characteristic differences between the 
behaviour of Oxygen and Hydrogen are due in no 
way to differences of structure or components, but must 
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simply be accepted as ultimate facts. This first alters 
native can hardly be counted as one way of explain- 
ing differences of behaviour, since it consists in 
holding that there are certain differences which can¬ 
not be explained, even in part, but must simply be 
swallowed whole with that philosophic jam which 
Professor Alexander calls **natural piety". It is 
worth while to remark that we could never be logic¬ 
ally compelled to hold this view, since it is always 
open to us to suppose that what is macroscopically 
homogeneous has a complex microscopic structure 
which wholly or partly determines its characteristic 
macrosoipic behaviour. Nevertheless, it is perfectly 
possible that this hypothesis is not true in certain cases, 
and that there are certain ultimate differences in the 
material world which must just be accepted as brute 
facts. 

(a) We come now to types of theory which profess 
to explain, wholly or partly, differences of behaviour 
in terms of structure or components or both. These 
of course all presuppose that the objects that we are 
doling with are at any rate microscopically complex: 
an hypothesis, as I have said, which can never be 
conclusively refuted. We may divide up these theories 
as follows.- (a) Those which hold that the characteristic 
behaviour of a certain object or class of objects is in 
part dependent on the presence of a peculiar component 
which does not occur in anything that does not behave 
in this way. This is of course the usual view to take 
about the characteristic chemical behaviour of com¬ 
pounds. We say that Silver Chloride behaves differ¬ 
ently from Common Salt because one conuins Silver 
and the other Sodium. It is always held that differ¬ 
ences of microscopic sttneture are also relevant to ex¬ 
plaining differences of macroscopic chemical behaviour. 

the very maiiced differences between the chemical 
behaviour of acetone and propion aldehyde, which both 
consist of Carbon, Hydrogen, and Oxygen in exactly 
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the same proportions, are ascribed to die fact that the 
former has the structure symbolised by 

CH^-CH, 

and that the latter has the structure symbolised by 


CH, • CH, 



The doctrine which I will call ^'Substantial Vitalism" 
is lo|gficaliy a theory of this type about vital behaviour. 
It assumes that a necessary fimtor in explainin^r the 
characteristic behaviour of living bodies is the presence 
in them of a peculiar component, often called an 
" Entelechy ”, which does not occur in inorganic 
matter or in bodies which were formerly alive but 
have now died. 1 will try to bring out the analogies 
and difference between this type of theory as applied 
to vital behaviour and as applied to the behaviour of 
chemical compounds, (i) It is not suppeed that the 
presence of an entelechy is suffintta to explain vital 
behaviour; as in chemistry, the structure of the com¬ 
plex is admitted to be also an essential factor, (ii) It 
is admitted that entelechies cannot be isolated, and 
that perhaps they cannot exist apart from the complex 
which is a living organism. But there is plenty of 
analogy to. this in chemistry. In the first place, 
elements have been recognised, and the characteristic 
behaviour of certain compounds has been ascribed to 
their presence, long before they were isolated. Secondly, 
there are certain groups, like CH, and C,H, in organic 
chemistry, which cannot exist in isolation, but which 
nevertheless play an essential part in determining the 
characteristic behaviour certain compounds, (iii) The 
entelechy is supposed to exert some kind of directive 
influence over matter which enters the organism from 
outside. There is a faint analogy to this in certain 
parts of organic chemistry. The presence of certain 
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groups in certain positions in a Benzene nucleus makes 
it very easy to put certain other groups and very hard 
to put others into certain positions in the nucleus. 
There hre well-known empirical rulmi on this point. 

Why then do most of us feel pretQr confident of 
the truth of the chemical explanation and very doubtful 
of the formally analogous explanation of vital behaviour 
in terms of enmlechies? I think that our main reasons 
are the following, and that they are fairly sound ones, 
(i) It is true that some elements were recognised and 
used for chemical explanations long before they were 
isolated. But a great many other elements had been 
isolated, and it was known that the process presented 
various degrees of difficulty. No entelechy, or any¬ 
thing like one, has ever been isolated; hence an 
entelediy is a purely hypothetical entity in a sense in 
which an as yet unisolated but suspected chemical 
element is not If it be said that an isolated entelechy 
is from the nature of the case something which could 
not be perceived, and that this objection is therefore 
unreasonable, I can only answer (as 1 should to the 
similar assertion that the physical phenomena of medium- 
ship can happen only in darkness and in the presence 
of sympathetic spectators) that it may well be true but 
is certainly very unfortunate, (ii) It is true that some 
groups which cannot exist in isolation play a most 
important part in chemical explanations. But they 
uns groups of known composition, not mysterious simple 
entities; and their inability to exist by themselves is not 
an isolated foct but is part of the more general, though 
imperfectly understood, fact of valency. Moreover, we 
can at least pass these groups from one compound to 
another, and can note how tiie chemical properties 
change as one cmnpound loses such a group and 
another gains it. There is no known analogy to this 
with entelechies. You canntM pass an'entelechy from a 
living man into a corpse and note that the former ceases 
and the latter begins to behave vitally, (iii) Entelechies 
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are supposed to differ in kind firom material particles; 
and it is doubtful whether they are literally in Space 
at all. It is thus hard to understand what exactly is 
meant by saying that a living body is a compound of 
an entelechy and a material structure; and impossible 
to say anything in detail about the structure of the total 
complex thus formed. 

These objections seem to me to make the doctrine 
of Substantial Vitalism unsatisfactory, though not 
impossible. I think that those who have accepted it 
have done so largely under a misapprehension. They 
have thought that there was no alternative between 
Biolt^ical Mechanism (which 1 shall define a little 
later) and Substantial Vitalism. They found the 
former unsatisfiictory, and so they felt obliged to 
accept the latter. We shall see in a moment, how¬ 
ever, that there is another alternative type of theory, 
which I will call “Emergent Vitalism", borrowing 
the adjective from Professors Alexander and Lloyd 
Morgan. Of course positive arguments have been 
put forward in favour of entelechies, notably by Dricsch. 

1 do not propose to consider them in detail. 1 will 
merely say that Driesch's arguments do not seem to 
me to be in the least conclusive, even against Biological 
Mechanism, because they seem to forget that the smallest 
fragment which we can make of an organised body by 
cutting it up may contain an enormous number of 
similar microscopic structures, each of enormous com¬ 
plexity. And, even if it be held that Driesch has con¬ 
clusively ^rproved Biological Mechanism, I cannot see 
that his arguments have the least tendency to /rwtv 
Substantial Vitalism rather than the Emergent form of 
Vitalism which does not assume entelechies. 

(^) I come now to the second type of theory which 
professes to explain, wholly or partly, the differences of 
behaviour between different things. This kind of theory 
denies that there need be any peculiar cemfomemt which 
Is present in all things that behave in a certain way and 
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is absent from all things which do not behave in this 
way. It says that the components may be exactly alike 
in both cases, and it tries to explain the diflerence of 
behaviour wholly in terms of diflerence of structure, 
■^ow it is most important to notice that this type of 
theory can take two radically different forms. They 
differ according to the view that we take about the laws 
which connect the properties of the components with 
the characteristic tehaviour of the complex wholes 
which they make up. (i) On the first form of the theory 
the characteristic behaviour of the whole nuld not, even 
in theory, be deduced from the most complete know¬ 
ledge of the behaviour of its components, taken separ¬ 
ately or in other combinations, and of their proportions 
and arrangements in this whole. This alternative, which 
I have roughly outlined and shall soon discuss in detail, 
is what 1 understand by the " Theory of Emergence 
I cannot g^ve a conclusive example of it, since it is a 
matter of controversy whether it actually applies to 
anything. But there is no doubt, as I hope to show, 
that it is a logically possible view with a good deal in 
its favour. I will merely remark that, so far as we 
know at present, the characteristic behaviour of Common 
Salt cannot be deduced from the most complete know¬ 
ledge of the properties of Sodium in i.solation ; or of 
Chlorine in isolation ; or of other compounds of Sodium, 
such as Sodium Sulphate, and of other compounds of 
Chlorine, such as Silver Chloride, (ii) On the second 
form of the theory the characteristic behaviour of the 
whole is not only completely deUrmintd by the nature 
and arrangement of its components; in addition to this 
it is held that the behaviour of the whole could, in 
theoiy at least, be dtdmced from a sufficient knowledge 
of how the components behave in isolation or in other 
wholes of a simpler kind. 1 will call this kind of theoiy 
**Mechanistic*’. A theory may be "mechaniirtic” in 
this sense without being an instance Pure Mechanism, 
in the sense defined earlier in this chapter, ffig-., if a 
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biolf^st held that all the characteristic behaviour of 
living beingi could be deduced from an adequate know¬ 
ledge of the physical and chemical laws which its 
components would obey in isolation or in non-living 
complexes, he would be called a *'Biological Mechanist*' 
even though he believed that the different chemical 
elements are ultimately different kinds of stuff and that 
the laws of chemical composition are not of the type 
demanded by Pure Mechanism. 

The most obvious examples of wholes to which a 
mechanistic theory applies are artificial machines. A 
clock behaves in a characteristic way. But no one 
supposes that the peculiar behaviour of clocks depends 
on their containing as a component a peculiar entity 
which is not present in anything but clocks. Nor does 
anyone suppose that the peculiar behaviour of clocks is 
simply an emergent quality of that kind of structure 
and cannot be learnt by studying anything but clocks. 
We know perfectly well that the behaviour of a clock 
can be deduced from the particular arrangement of 
springs, wheels, pendulum, etc., in it, and from general 
laws of mechanics and physics which apply just as 
much to material systems which are not clocks. 

To sum up. We have distinguished three possible 
types of theory to account wholly or partly for the 
characteristic differences of belmviour between different 
kinds of material object, viz.,'^he Theory of a Special 
Component, the Theory of Emergence, and the Mechan¬ 
istic Theory. We have illustrated these, so fsr as 
possible, with examples whitdi everyone will accept. 
In the special problem of the peculiar behaviour of 
living bodies these three types of theory are repres^ted 
by^ubstantial Vitalism^ Emergent Vitalism, and Bio¬ 
logical Mechanism. I have argued that Substantial 
Vitalism, thou^ logically possible, is a very unsatis- 
fisctory kind ai theory, and that probably many people 
who have accepted it have done so because they did not 
recognise the alternative of Emergent Vitalism. 1 
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propose now to consider in greater detail the emergent 
and the mechanistic types of theory. 

Emngemt Theories, Put i n abstract terms the emergent 
theory asserts that there are certain wholes, composed 
(say) of constituents A, B, and C in a relation R to 
each other; that all wholes composed of constituents of 
the same kind as A, B, and C in relations of the same 
kind as R have certain characteristic properties; that 
A, B, and C are capable of occurring in other kinds of 
complex where the relation is not of the same kind as 
R; and that the characteristic properties of the whole 
R(A, B, C) cannot, even in theory, be deduced from the 
most complete knowledge of the properties of A, B, and 
C in isolation or in other wholes which are not of the 
form R(A, B, C). The mechanistic theory rejects the 
last clause of this assertion. 

Let us now consider the question in detail. If we 
want to explain the behaviour of any whole in terms of 
its structure and components we always need two inde¬ 
pendent kinds of information, (a) We need to know 
how the parts would behave separately. And (h) we 
need to know the law or laws according to which the 
behaviour of the separate parts is compounded when 
they are acting together in any proportion and arrange¬ 
ment. Now it is extremely important to notice that 
these two bits of information are quite independent of 
each other in every case. Let us consider, e^., the 
simplest possible case. We know that a certain tap, 
when running by itself, will put so many cubic centi¬ 
metres of water into a tank in a minute. We know 
that a certain other up, when running itself, will 
put so many cubic centimetres of water into this tank in 
the same time. It does not follow logically from these 
two bits of information that, when the two taps are 
turned on together, the sum of these two numbers of 
cubic centimetres will be added to the contents of the 
tank every minute. This might not happen for two 
reasons. In the first place, it is quite likely that, if the 
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two taps came from the same pipe, less would flow frmn 
each when both were turned on together than when 
each was turned on separately; «>., the separate factors 
do not behave together as they would have behaved in 
isolation. Again, if one tap delivered hot water and 
the other cold water, the simple assumption about com¬ 
position would break down although the separate Actors 
continued to obey the same laws as they had followed 
when acting in'isolation. For there would be a change 
of volume on mixture of the hot and cold water. 

Next let us consider the <»se of two forces acting 
on a particle at an angle to each other. We find by 
experiment that the actual motion of the txxly is the 
vector-sum of the motions which it would have had if 
each had been acting separately. There is not the least 
possibility of deducing this law of composition from the 
laws of each force taken separately. There is one other 
fiu:t worth mentioning here. As Mr Russell pointed 
out long ago, a vector-sum is not a sum in the ordinary 
sense of the word. We cannot strictly say that each 
force is doing what it would have done if it had been 
alone, and that the result of their joint action is the sum 
of the results of their separate actions. A velocity of 
5 miles an hour in a certain direction does not literally 
contain as parts a velocity of 3 miles an hour in a certain 
other direction and a velocity of 4 miles an hour in a 
direction at right angles to this. All that we can say 
is that the effect of several forces acting together is a 
Airly simple mathematical function of the purely hypo¬ 
thetical effecA which each would have had if it had 
acted by itself, and that this function reduces to an 
algebraical sum in the particuAr case where all the 
forces are in the same line. 

We will now pass to the case of chemical composition. 
Oxygen has certain properties and Hydrogen has 
certain other properties. They combine to form water, 
and the proportions in which they do this are fixed. 
Nothing that we know about Oxygen by itself or in its 
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combinations with anything but Hydrogen would give 
us the least reason to suppose that it would combine 
with Hydrogen at all. Nothing that we know about 
Hydrogen by itself or in its combinations with anything 
but Oxygen would give us the least reason to expect 
that it would combine with Oxygen at all. And mf>st 
of the chemical and physical properties of water have no 
known connexion, either quantitative or qualitative, 
with those of Oxygen and Hydrogen. Here we have a 
clear instance of a case where, so far as we can tell, the 
properties of a whole composed of two constituents 
could not have been predicted from a knowledge of the 
properties of these constituents taken separately, or 
from this combined with a knowledge of the properties 
of other whol(» which contain these constituents. 

Let us sum up the conclusions which may be reached 
from these examples before going further. It is clear 
that in ea case could the behaviour of a whole composed 
of certain constituents be predicted wnv^ from a 
knowledge of the properties of these constituents, taken 
separately, and of their proportions and arrangements 
in the particular complex under consideration. When¬ 
ever this SMMJ to be possible it is because we are using 
a suppressed premise which is so familiar that it has 
escap^ our notice. The suppressed premise is the 
fiset that we have examined other complexes in the past 
and have noted their behaviour; that we have found a 
general law connecting the behaviour of these wholes 
with that which their constituents would show in 
isolation; and that we are assuming that this law of 
composition will hold also of the particular complex 
whole at present under consideration. For purely 
dynamical transactions this assumption is pretty well 
justified, because we have found a simple law of com¬ 
position and have verified it very fully for wholes of 
very different composition, complexity, and internal 
structure. It is therefore not particularly rash to expect 
to predict the dynamical behaviour of any material 
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oompin under the action of any aet of forces, however 
much it may differ in the details of its structure and 
parts from those complexes for which the assumed law 
of composition has actually been verified. 

The example of chemical compounds shows us that 
we have no right to expect that the same simple law of 
composition will hold for chemical as for dynamical 
transactions. And it shows us something further. It 
shows us that, if we want to know the chemical (and 
many of the physical) properties of a chemical com* 
pound, such as silver-chloride, it is absolutely necessary 
to study samples of that partkular eompound. It would 
of course (on any view) be useless merely to study silver 
in isolation and chlorine in isolation; for that would tell 
us nothing about the law of their conjoint action. This 
would be equally true even if a mechanistic explanation 
of the chemical behaviour of compounds were possible. 
The essential point is that it would also be useless to 
study chemical compounds in general and to compare 
their properties with those of their elements in the hope 
of discovering a gtneral law of composition by which the 
properties oi any chemical compound could be foretold 
when the properties of its separate elements were known. 
So for as we know, tiiere is no general law of this kind. 
It is useless even to study the properties of other com¬ 
pounds of silver and oS other compounds of chlorine in 
the hope of discovering one general law by which the 
properties of silver-compounds could be predicted from 
those of elemenUry silver and anotiier general law by 
which the properties of chlorine-compounds could be 
predicted from those of elementary chlorine; No doubt 
the properties of silver«hlorideare completely dk/«mrVr«f 
by those of silver and of chlorine; in the sense that 
whenever you have a whole composed of these two 
elements in certun proportions and relations you have 
something with the characteristic properties of silvm>- 
chloride, and that nothing has these properties except a 
whole composed in this way. But the law connecting 
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the properties of silver-chloride with those of silver and 
of (Alorine and with the structure of the compound is, 
so far as we know, an uniqu* and lUtimate law. By this 
I mean (a) that it is not a special case which arises 
through substituting certun determinate values for 
determinable variables in a general law which connects 
the properties of aay chemical compound with those of 
its separate elements and with its structure. And (b) 
that it is not a special case which arises by combining 
two more general laws, one of which connects the 
properties of any silver-compound with those of 
elementary silver, whilst the other connects the 
properties of any chlorine-compound with those of 
elementary chlorine. - So far as we know there are no 
such laws. It is («) a law which could have been dis¬ 
covered onfy by studying samples of silver-chloride 
itself, and which can be extended inductively only to 
other samples of the same substance. 

We may contrast this state of affiiirs with that which 
exists where a mechanistic explanation is possible. In 
order to predict the behaviour of a clock a man need 
never have seen a clock in his life. Provided he is 
told how it is constructed, and that he has learnt from 
the study of other material systems the general rules 
about motion and about the mechanical properties of 
springs and of rigid bodies, he can foretell exactly how 
a system constructed like a clock must behave. 

The situation with which we are faced in chemistry, 
which seems to offer the most plausible example of 
emergent behaviour, may be described in two alternative 
ways. These ftiay be theoretically different, but in 
practice they are equivalent, (i) The first way erf 
putting the case is the following. What we call the 
** properties ” of the chemical elements are very largely 
propositions about the compounds which they form 
with other elements under suitable conditions. 
one of the **properties” of silver is that it combines 
under certain conditions with chlorine to give a com- 
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pound with the properties of silver-chloride. Likewise 
one of the *'properties" of chlorine is that under 
certain conditions it combines with silver to give a 
compound with the properties of silver-chloride. These 
** properties *' cannot be deduced from any selection of 
the other properties of silver or of chlorine. Thus we 
may say that we do not know all the properties of 
chlorine and of silver until they have been put in presence 
of each other;' and that no amount of knowledge about 
the properties which they manifest in other circum'- 
stances will tell us what property, if any, they will 
manifest in these circumstances. Put in this way the 
position is that we do not know all the properties of 
any element, and that there is always the possibility 
of their manifesting unpredictable properties when put 
into new situations. 'Hiis happens whenever a chemical 
compound is prepared or discovered for the first time, 
(ii) The other way to put the matter is to confine the 
name "property" to those characteristics which the 
elements manifest when they do not act chemically on 
each other, r.r., the physical characteristics of the 
isolated elements. In this case we may indeed say, if 
we like, that we know all the properties of each element; 
but we shall have to admit that we do not know the 
laws according to which elements, which have these 
properties in isolation, together produce compounds 
having such and such other characteristic properties. 
The essential point is that the behaviour of an as yet 
unexamined compound cannot be predicted from a 
knowledge of the properties of its elements in isolation 
or from a knowledge of the properties of their other 
compounds; and it matters little whether we ascribe 
this to the existence of innumerable '* latent" properties 
in each element, each of which is manifested only in 
the presence of a certain other element; or to the lack 
of any general principle of composition, such as the 
parallelogram law in dynamics, by which the behaviour 
of any chemical compound could be deduced from its 
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structure and from the behaviour of each of its elements 
in isolation from the rest. 

Let us now apply the conceptions, which 1 have been 
explaining^ and illustrating from chemistry, to the case 
of vital behaviour. We know that the bits of matter 
which behave vitally are composed of various chemical 
compounds arnng^ in certain characteristic ways. 
We have prepared and experimented with many of 
these compounds apart from living bodies, and we see 
no obvious reason why some day they might not all be 
synthesised and studied in the chemical laboratory. A 
living body might be regarded as a compound of the 
serond order, f.e., a compound composed of compounds ; 
just as silver-chloride is a compound of the first order, 
('.e., one composed of chemical elements. Now it is 
obviously possible that, just as the characteristic be¬ 
haviour of a first-order compound could not be pre¬ 
dicted from any amount of knowledge of the properties 
of its elements in isolation or of the properties of other 
first-order compounds, so the properties of a second- 
order compound could not be predicted from any amount 
of knowledge about the properties of its first-order con¬ 
stituents taken separately or in other surroundings. 
Just as the only way to find out the properties of silver- 
chloride is to study samples of silver-chloride, and no 
amount of study of silver and of chlorine taken separately 
or in other combinations will help us; so the only way 
to find out the characteristic behaviour of living bodies 
may be to study living bodies as such. And no amount 
of knowledge about how the constituents of a living 
body behave in isolation or in other and non-living 
wholes might suffice to enable us to predict the char- 
atxeristic behaviour of a living organism. This possi¬ 
bility is perfixrtly compatible with the view that the 
characteristic behaviour of a living body is completely 
determined by the nature and arrangement of the 
chemical compounds which compose it, in the sense 
that any whole which is composed of such compounds 
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in such an amngement will show vital behaviour and 
that nothing else will do so. We should merely have 
to recognise, as we had to do in considering a first- 
order compound like silver-chloride, that we are dealing 
with an uniqug and imdmdhk law; and not with a 
special case which arises by die substitution of particular 
values for variables in a more general law, nor with a 
combinatioh^of several more general laws. 

We could state this possibility about living organisms 
in two alternative but practically equivalent ways, just 
as we stated the similar possibility about chemical com¬ 
pounds. (i) The first way would be this. Most of the 
properties which we ascribe to chemical compounds are 
statements about what they do in presence of various 
chemical reagents under certain conditions of tempera¬ 
ture, pressure, etc. These various properties are not 
deducible from each other; and, until we have tried a 
compound with every other compound and under every 
possible condition of temperature, pressure, etc., we 
cannot possibly know that we have exhausted all its 
properties. It is therefore perfectly possible that, in 
the very special situation in which a chemical compound 
is placed in a living body, it may exhibit properties 
which remain **latent” under all other conditions, 
(ii) The other, and practically equivalent, way of 
putting the case is the following. If we confine the 
name **property" to the behaviour which a chemical 
compound shows in isolation, we may perhaps say that! 
we know all the '* properties ” of the chemical con¬ 
stituents of a living body. But we shall not be able to 
predict the'behaviour of the body unless we also know 
the laws according to which the behaviour which each 
of these constituents wamld have shown in isolation is 
compounded when they are acting together in certain 
proportions and arrangements. We can discover such 
laws only by studying complexes containing these 
constituents in various proportions and arrangements. 
And we have no right to sufqiose that the laws which 
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we have discovered by studying non-living complexes 
can be carried over ^thout modification to the very 
diflEerent case living complexes. It may be that the 
only way to discover the laws according to which the 
behaviour of the separate constituents combines to 
produce the behaviour of the whole in a living body is 
to study living bodies as such. For practical purposes 
it makes little difference whether we say that the 
chemical compounds which compose a living body 
have **latent properties’* which are manifested only 
when they are parts of a whole of this peculiar structure; 
or whether we say that the properties of the constituents 
of a living body are the same whether they are in it 01 
out of it, but that the law according to which these 
separate effects are compounded with each other is 
different in a living whole from what it is in any non¬ 
living whole. 

This view about living bodies and vimi behaviour is 
what I call ** Emergent Vitalism ”; and it is important 
to notice that it is quite different from what I call "Sub¬ 
stantial Vitalism ”. So Car as I can understand them 
I should say that Driesch is a Substantial Vitalist, and 
that Dr J. S. Haldane is an Emergent Vitalist. But 
I may quite well be wrong in classifying these two 
distinguished men in tiiis way. 

MedtamstU Theories, The mechanistic type of theory 
is much more familiar than the emergent type, and it 
will therefore be needless to consider it in great detail. 

I will just conrider the mechanistic alternative about 
chemical and vital behaviour, so as to make the 
emergent theory still clearer by contrast. Suppose it 
were certain, as it is very probable, that all the dif¬ 
ferent chemical atoms are composed of positive and 
negative electrified particles in different numbers and 
arrangements; and that these differences iff number 
and arrangement are the only ultimate difference b^ 
tween them. Suppose that all these particles obey the 
same elementary laws, and that their separate actions 

p 
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are compounded with each other according to a single 
law which is the same no matter how complicated may 
be the whole of which they are constituents. Then it 
would be tkeortticaUy possible to deduce the charac¬ 
teristic behaviour of any element from an adequate 
knowledge of the number and arrangement of the 
particles in its atom, without needing to observe a 
sample of the substance. We could, in theory^ deduce 
what other elements it would combine with and in what 
proportions; which of these compounds would be stable 
to heat, etc; and how the various compounds would 
react in presence of each other under given conditions 
of temperature, pressure, etc. And all this should be 
tkeoretiealiy possible without needing to observe samples 
of these compounds. 

I want now to explain exactly what 1 mean by the 
qualification ** theoretically(i) In the first place the 
mathematical difficulties might be overwhelming in 
practice, even if we knew the structure and the laws. 
This is a trivial qualification for our present purpose, 
which is to bring out the hgieal distinction between 
mechanism and emergence. Let us replace Sir Ernest 
Rutherford by a mathematical archangel, and pass on. 
(a) Secondly, we cannot directly perceive the microscopic 
structure of atoms, but can only infer it from the macro¬ 
scopic behaviour of matter in bulk. Thus, in practice, 
even if the mechanistic hypothesis were true and the 
mathematical difficulties were overcome, we should have 
to start by observing enough of the macroscopic be¬ 
haviour of samples of each element to infer the probable 
structure of its atom. But, once this was done, it should 
be possible to deduce its behaviour in macroscopic con¬ 
ditions under which it has never jret been observed. 
That is, if we could infer its microscopic structure from 
a sdtctien of Its observed macroscopic properties, we 
could henceforth dtdnet all its other macroscopic pro¬ 
perties from its microscopic structure without further 
appeal to observation. The difference from the emergent 
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theory is thus profound, even when we allow for our 
mathematical and perceptual limitations. If the emer¬ 
gent theory of chemical compounds be true, a mathe¬ 
matical archangel, gifted with the further power of 
perceiving the microscopic structure of atoms as Msily 
as we can perceive hay-stacks, could no more predict 
the behaviour of silver or of chlorine or the properties 
of silverchloride without having observed samples of 
those substances than we can at present. And he 
could no more deduce the rest of the properties of a 
chemical element or compound from a selection of its 
properties than we can. 

Would there be any theoretical limit to the deduction 
of the properties of chemical elements and compounds 
if a mechanistic theory of chemistry were true? Yes. 
Take any ordinary statement, such as we find in 
chemistry books; e.g.t ** Nitrogen and Hydrogen com¬ 
bine when an electric discharge is passed through a 
mixture of the two. The resulting compound contains 
three atoms of Hydrogen to one of Nitrogen; it is a 
gas readily soluble in water, and possessed of a pungent 
and characteristic smell." If the mechanistic theory be 
true the archangel could deduce from his knowledge of 
the microscopic structure of atoms all these facrts but 
the last. He would know exactly what the microscopic 
structure of ammonia must be; but he would be totally 
unable to predict that a substance with this structure 
must smell as ammonia does when it gets into the 
human nose: The utmcrst that he could predict on this 
subject would be that certain changes would take place 
in the mucous membrane, the olfactory nerves and so 
on. But he could not possibly know that these changes 
would be accompanied by the appearance of a smell in 
general or of the peculiar smell of ammonia in particular, 
unless someone told him so or he had smelled it for 
himself. If the existence of the so-called ** secondary 
qualities," or the fact of their appearance, depends 
on the microscopic movements and armngemenis of 
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material particles which do not have these qualities 
themselves, then the laws of this dependence are 
certainly of the emergent type. 

The mechanistic theory about vital behaviour should 
now need little explanation. A man can hold it without 
being a mechanist about chemistry; The minimum 
that a Biological Mechanist need believe is that, in 
theory^ everything that is characteristic of the behaviour 
of a living body could be deduced from an adequate 
knowledge of its structure, the chemical compounds 
which make it up, and the propertira which these show 
in isolation or in non-living wholes. 

Logical Stahu of Emorgonec and Modumism. I have 
now stated the two alternatives which alone seem 
worthy of serious consideration. It is not my business 
as a philosopher to consider detailed empirical argu¬ 
ments for or against mechanism or emergence in 
chemistry or in biology. But it is my business to 
consider the logical status of the two types of theory, 
and it is relevant to our present purpose to discuss how 
&r the possibility of science is bound up with the 
acceptance of the mechanistic alternative. 

(i) 1 do not see any a priori impossibility in a 
mechanistic biology or chemistry, so long as it con¬ 
fines itself to that kind of behaviour which can be 
completely described in terms of changes of position, 
siie, shape, arrangement of parts, etc. I have already 
argued that this ^pe of theory cannot be the whole 
truth about all aspe^ of the material world. For one 
aspect of it is that bits of matter have or seem to have 
various colours, temperatures, smells, tastes, etc If 
the occurrence or the appearance of these “secondary 
qualities" depends rm microscopic particles and events, 
the laws connecting the latter with the fmmer are 
certainly td the emergent type. And no com|tiete 
account xA the external world can ignore these laws. 

(a) On the other hand, I cannot see the least trace 
of selfavidence in theories td the me c han i st i c type, or 
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in the theory of Pure Mechanism which is the ideal 
towards which they shive. I know no reason whatever 
why new and theoretically unpredictable modes of be¬ 
haviour should not appear at certain levels of complmcity, 
or why they mtist be explicable in terms of elementary 
properties and laws of composition which have mani¬ 
fest^ themselves in less complex wholes. 

(3) At the back of the Mechanist's mind there is 
undoubtedly a notion that there is something radically 
unscientific and superstitious about non-mechanistic 
theories. It will be well worth while to consider this 
vague belief carefully, and to see if there be anything 
in it. (a) In the first place, I think that the ordinary 
Biological Mechanist does not clearly distinguish be¬ 
tween the Substantial and the Emergent forms of 
Vitalism; in feet he generally identifies Vitalism with 
Substantial Vitalism. Now there are grave objections 
to the first ^pe of theory, which 1 have already pointed 
out. But it does not follow that thiy apply to the 
second type of Vitalism. 

(i) How far does the Biological Mechanist's vaguely 
felt objection to Vitalism remain when we confine our¬ 
selves to the emergent form of the theory ? I think that 
the parallel case of chemistry may help us to answer 
thb question. It is perfectly certain that chemistry is 
a subject about which there is a great deal of scientific 
knowledge, and that this is constantly increasing. Now 
of course it may be true as a matter of fact that the 
atoms of the various elements are wholes composed 
of various numbers oi similar particles with various 
arrangements and movements. And it may be true as 
a matter of fiurt that the laws of chemical combination, 
the properties of compounds and so on, are mere con¬ 
sequences of the laws of electro-magnetics and of the 
particular number, arrangement and movements of the 
particles which compose each kind of atom. It may 
even be hrue that all chemists now hold this opinion as 
a matter of sdentific fiuth. But it is perfectly obvious 
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that the progress of chemistry in the past has not 
depended either on the truth of this proposition, or on 
the getuml acceptauct of it by diemists. For chemistry 
had become a science of great extent and certainty long 
before the electron theory was thought of; and great 
advances were made in it by workers who utterly 
scouted the notion that the various elements were all 
made of a single kind of stuff, and that their differences 
were due simply to different arrangements of the 
particles of this stuff. And to this day chemists who 
accept the electronic theory can make scarcely any use 
of it in their chemical investigations. If then chemistry 
can be a scientific subj(x:t and can make steady progress 
without using the assumption that a mechanistic ex¬ 
planation of chemical phenomena is possible, it would 
presumably have made precisely the same progress if 
in fact no such explanation had been possible. And, 
if neither the possibility of mechanistic explanation nor 
the belief in it is essential to the progress of chemistry, 
it is hard to see how a parallel belief about vital pheno¬ 
mena can be essential to the progress of physiology. 

(r) Reflexion on chemistry will teach us another 
important fact, which applies equally to physiology. I 
have said that to learn the properties of silvei>chloride 
we must at present study samples of that substauct; and 
that we cannot deduce them from a knowledge of the 
properties of silver and of chlorine by themselves or in 
other combinations, by help of some general law con¬ 
necting the properties of any compound with those of 
its elements and with its structure. It does not follow 
that there are no general laws connecting sonu of the 
properties of compounds with those of their constituente 
and with their structure. There are plenty of such laws, 
and organic chemists in particular study them. For 
instance the presence of Carbon, Oxygen, and Hydrogen 


in the grouping 



is known to give a compound 
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with acidic properties. Obviously the way to find such 
laws is to keep the structure and all but one constituent 
fixed, and then to vary this constituent; or to keep all 
the constituents fixed, and to vary the structure; and 
so on. There might, be certain general properties 
which are common to all compounds of a certain 
structure which contain Chlorine, and these might vary 
in a perfectly characteristic way when the structure 
is kept fixed and Bromine or Iodine is substituted for 
the Chlorine. What we have to admit is that such 
laws have to be discovered independently by an actual 
study and comparison of the compounds; they cannot 
be deduced from a mere knowledge of the properties 
which the constituents would have in isolation or in 
other wholes; and they cannot be reduced to so many 
special cases of a single general law. 

Now laws like this could exist and could be discovered 
in Physiology on the emergent form of Vitalism, just 
as they can exist and be discovered in Chemistry. But 
they will have to be discovered by studying living 
beings, as such, and varying their constituents so far 
as possible one at a time while keeping the structure as 
constant as may be. If emergence be true they eorntd 
not have been deduced from any amount of reflexion on 
the properties of these constituents taken separately or 
in non-living wholes; nor, when they have been dis¬ 
covered, can they be reduced to so many special cases 
of a single general law which applies equally to the 
living and the non-living. I do not see that such 
a view conflicts with the actual procedure of any 
physiologist. No physiologist in practice professes to 
deduce the laws of living matter simply from what 
he knows of the properties which the constituents of 
living bodies, or substances more or less like them, 
exhibit in non-living wholes; any more than a chemist 
in practice proles^ to deduce the properties of a com¬ 
pound wholly from the properties of its elements when 
free or in other combinations and from the supposed 
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structure of its molecules. Thus, whatever the ultimate 
truth of the matter may be, both the chemist and the 
physiologist are forced in practice to behave as if the 
complexes with which they deal had emergent properties. 

(d) Let us now sum up the theoretical difierences 
which the alternatives of Mechanism and Emergence 
would make to our view of the external world and 
of the relations between the various sciences. The 
advantage of-Mechanism would be that it introduces 
a unity and tidiness into the world which appeals very 
strongly to our aesthetic interests. On that view, when 
pushed to its mctreme limits, there is one and only one 
kind of material. Each particle of this obeys one 
elementary law of behaviour, and continues to do so no 
matter how complex may be the collection of particles 
f>f which it is a constituent. There is one uniform law 
of composition, connecting the behaviour of groups of 
these particles as whol«i with the behaviour which each 
would show in isolation and with the structure of the 
group. All the apparently difierent kinds of stuff are 
just differently arranged groups of diflbrent numbers 
of the one kind of elementary particle; and all the 
apparently peculiar laws of behaviour are simply special- 
cases Which could be deduced in theory from the 
structure of the whole under ransideration, the one 
elementary law of behaviour for isolated particles, and 
the one universal law of composition. On such a view 
the extenuil world has the greatest amount of uni^ 
which is conceivable. There is really only one science, 
and the various **special sciences'* are just particular 
cases of it. This is a magnificent ideal; it is certainly 
much more neaiiy true than anyone could possibly have 
suspected at first sight; and investigations pursued 
under its guidance have certainly enabled us to discover 
many connexions within the external world which 
would otherwise have escaped our notice. But it has 
no trace of self^Bvidenoe; it cannot be the wkoU trutii 
about the external world, since it cannot deal with the 
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existence or the appearance of **secondary qualities” 
until it is supplemented laws of the emergent qrpe 
which assert that under such and such conditions such 
and such groups ol elementary particles moving in 
certain ways have, or seem to human beings to have, 
such and such secondary qualities; and it is certain 
that considerable scientific progress can be made without 
assuming it to be true. As a practicid postulate it has 
its gocxl and its bad side. On the one hand, it m^ces 
us try our hardest to explain the characteristic behaviour 
of the more complex in terms of the laws which we have 
already recognised in the less complex. If our efforts 
succeed, this is sheer gain. And, even if they £iil, we 
shall probably have learned a great deal about the 
minute details of the facts under investigation which we 
might not have troubled to look for otherwise. On the 
other hand, it tends to over-simplification. If in fiwX 
there are new types of law at certain levels, it is very 
desirable that we ^ould honestly recognise the fact. 
And, if we take the mechanistic ideal too Mriously, we 
shall be in -danger of ignoring or perverting awkward 
facts of this kind. This sort of over-simplification has 
certainly happened in the past in biology and physiology 
under the guidance of the mechanistic ideal, and it of 
course reaches its wildest absurdities in the attempts 
which have been made from time to time to treat mental 
phenomena mechanistically. 

On the emergent theory we have to reconcile wr- 
selves to much less unity in the external world and a 
much less intimate connexion between the various 
ec i ef^ cevr At best the external world^ and the vanous 
sciences that deal with it will form a kind of hierarchy. 
We might, if we liked, keep the view that there a only 
one fundamental kind of stuff. But we should tove to 
recognise aggregates of various orders. And there 
would be two fundamentally different qrpes of law, 
which might be called “ intra-ordinal" and 
ordinal” respectively. A trwis-ordinal law would be 
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one which connects the properties of aggregates of 
adjacent orders. A and B would be adjacent, and in 
ascending order, if every aggregate of order B is 
composed of a^^regates of order A, and if it has certain 
properties which no aggregate of order A possesses 
and which cannot be deduced from the A-properties 
and the structure of the B-complex by any law of 
composition which has manifested itself at lower levels. 
An intra-ordirial law would be one which connects the 
properties of aggregates of the same order. A trans¬ 
ordinal law would be a statement of the irreducible 
fact that an aggregate composed of aggregates of the 
next lower order in such and such proportions and 
arrangements has such and such characteristic and 
non-dedudble properties. If we consider the properties 
of a given aggregate of high order we could then divide 
them into three classes, (i) Those which are character¬ 
istic of this order, in the sense that all aggregates of the 
order possess them, that no aggregate of lower order 
does so, and that they cannot be deduced from the 
structure of the aggregate and the properties of its 
constituents by any law of composition which has 
manifested itself in lower orders. These might be 
called the "ultimate characteristics” of the order, 
(ii) Those which are characteristic of this order; but 
which could in theory be deduced from the structure 
of the aggregate, the properties of its constituents, and 
certain laws of composition which have mani^ted 
themselves in lower orders. These might be called 
"reducible characteristics'* of the order. (iii) Pro¬ 
perties which aggregates of this order share with those 
of lower orders. These might be called "ordinally 
neutral properties". I will now illustrate these 
conceptions. 

Suppose, that living bodies form an order of 
aggregates in the sense defined. Then the power 
reproduction might be an example trf an Ultimate 
Characteristic oi this order. The law which asserts 
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that all aggregates composed of such and such chemical 
substances in such and such proportion^ and relations 
have the power of reproduction would be an instance 
of a Trans-ordinal Law. The laws connecting the 
reproduction of living bodies with other ultimate 
characteristics of living bodies would be instances 
of Intra-ordinal Laws. A great many, though not 
perhaps all, of the &cts about the beating of the heart 
might be Reducible Characteristics of this order, /.r., 
although they are characteristic of living beings, they 
might in theory be deduced from what we know of the 
chemical, physical, and mechanical properties of non¬ 
living aggregates, and from the special structure of the 
living body. Lastly, the conservation of energy, the 
property of inertial and gravitational mass, etc., would 
be examples of Ordinally Neutral Properties, since they 
appear unchanged in living bodies, chemical compounds, 
elements, etc. 

There is nothing, so far as I can see, mysterious or 
unscientific about a trans-ordinal law or about the notion 
of ultimate characteristics of a given order. A tians- 
ordinal law is as good a law as any other; and, once it 
has been discovered, it min be used like any other to 
suggest experiments, to malm predictions, and to give 
us practical control over external objects. The only 
peculiarity of it is that we must wait till we meet with 
an actual instance of an object of the higher order before 
we can discover such a law ; and that we cannot possibly 
deduce it beforehand from any combination of laws 
which we have discovered by observing aggregates of 
a lower order. There is an obvious analogy between 
the transK>rdinal laws which 1 am now discussing and 
the trans-physical laws which I mentioned in con¬ 
sidering Pure Mechanism and said must be recognised 
in any complete account of the external world. The 
difference is this. Trans-physical laws, in the sense 
in which we ate using die term, are neuttarify of the 
emergent ^pe. For they connect the configurations 
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and internal motions of groups of microscopic particles, 
on the one hand, with the fact that the volume which 
contains the group is, or appears to be, pervaded by 
such and such a secondary quality. Since there are 
many irreducibly different JUnds of secondary quality, eg: 
colour, smell, temperature, etc., there must be many 
irreducible laws of this sort. Again, suppose we 
confine our attention to one Aind of secondary quality, 
say colour. The concepts of the various colours—red, 
blue, green, etc.—are not contained in the general 
concept of Colour in the sense in which we might quite 
fitirly say that the concepts of all possible motions are 
contained in the geneiid concepts of Space and of 
Motion. We have no difficulty in conceiving and 
adequately describing determinate possible motions 
which we have never witnessed and which we never 
shall witness. We have merely to assign a determinate 
direction and a determinate velocity. But we could not 
possibly have formed the concept such a colour as 
blue or such a shade as sky-blue unless we had pet^ 
ceived instances of it, no matter how much we had 
reflected on the concept of Colour in general or on the 
instances of other colours and shades which we Aad 
seen. It follows that, even when we know that a certain 
kind of secondary quality (rg:, colour) pervades or 
seems to pervade a region when and only when such 
and such a Atmd of microscopic event (eg., vibrations) 
is going on within the region, we still could not possibly 
predict that such and such a determinate event of the 
kind (eg., a circular movement of a certain period) 
would be connected with such and such a determinate 
shade of colour (eg., sky-blue). The trans-physical 
laws are then mussarify oi the emergent type. 

On the other hand, emergent laws are not necessarily 
trans-physical, and it cannot be positively proved that 
any intra-physicM law is emergent, (i) The process of 
breathing is a particular kind of movement which goes 
on in living bodies. And it can be described without 
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any essential reference to secondary qualities. Yet in 
its details it may be such that it could not be deduced 
from any amount of knowledge about non-living wholes 
and the movements that take place in them. If so. it is 
an “ultimate characteristic'* of the vital order, and 
it is determined by a trans-ordinal law. But this law 
IS not trans-physical, in the sense defined, (ii) On the 
other hand, since it is a movement and since the 
characteristic movements of some complex wholes (r^., 
clocks) earn be predicted from a knowledge of their 
structure and of other complex wholes which are not 
clocks, it cannot be positively proved that breathing is 
an **ultimate characteristic" or that its causation is 
emergent and not mechanistic. Within the physical 
realm it always remains logically possible that the 
appearance of emergent laws is due to our imperfect 
knowleflgeof microscopic structure or to our mathemati¬ 
cal incompetence. But this method of avoiding emergent 
laws is not logically possible for trans-physical processes, 
as I have tried to show. 

Teleology, Medioatsm, end Design. 1 have so far 
discussed Mechanism and its alternatives in a perfectly 
general way; and have said nothing in detail concern¬ 
ing those peculiar fects about living organisms which 
make it plausible to distinguish a “ Vitol Order" with 
“ultimate characteristics” of its own. Now the 
peculiarities of living organisms are often summed 
up in the phrase that organisms are “Teleologi«l 
Systems". And there is thought to be some special 
connexion between Teleology and Design, and some 
special opposition between Teleology and Mechanism. 

I shall end this chapter by trying to clear up these 

Teleology is an observable characteristic which 
certainly belongs to some things in the world. Design 
is a particular miuae which certainly produces teleology 
in some I want to begin by defining “teletdogy" 
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in such a way that there shall be no doubt of its ex¬ 
istence and that the admission of this fact shall not pre¬ 
suppose the acceptance of any special theory. Suppose 
that a system is composed of such parts arranged in 
such ways as might have been expected if it had been 
constructed by an intelligent being to fulfil a certain 
purpose which he had in mind. And suppose that, 
when we investigate the system more carefully under 
the guidance of this hypothesis, we discover hitherto 
unnoticed parts or hitherto unnoticed relations between 
the parts, and that these are still found to accord with 
the hypothesis. Then I should call this system 
"teleological". It will be noticed that there are two 
clauses in the definition. The first is that our more or 
less superficial knowledge of the system suggests that it 
was designed for a special purpose which a rational 
mind might be likely to entertain. The second is that, 
if we use this hypothesis as a clue to more minute 
investigation, we continue to find that the system is 
constructed as if the hypothesis were true. 1 think that 
probably both fiu:tors are necessary. Of any system 
whatever we might suppose that it was designed to do 
what we actually find it doing. But in general we 
should not find that this gave us any clue to invMti- 
gating its more minute structure or predicting its 
unobserved behaviour. 

Now it seems to me perfectly certain that the world 
contains systems which are teleological, in this sense. 
The most obvious examples of such systems are 
machines, like watches, motor<ars, etc. In this case 
of course we start by knowing that th^ have in foct 
been designed by intelligent beings for a certain 
purpose, such as telling the time or conveying people 
quickly along roads. Knowing this we can explain, as 
we say, *'what each part is for." Suppose now we 
were to meet with a certain machine for the first time 
and to know nothing about the purpose of its con¬ 
structor. As we have met with plenqr of crther machines 
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(though none exactly like this); as we know that all of 
Aese have been made by some human being for some 
purpose; and as we know of no machines which have 
arisen in any other way; we may legitimately infer 
that this one also was constructed by a human being 
for some purpcne. By studying the action of the 
machine we may then be able to guess what the purpose 
probably was. We can then predict how it will 
probably be constructed in detail, and how it will 
probably work under various circumstances. And, if 
our predictions are found to be true, it is likely that we 
have hit on the true purpose of the machine. I will 
call the kind of teleology which is shown by watches, 
motor-cars, and other artificial machines, "external 
teleology ". By this I mean that the purpose for which 
such systems were constructed, and by which their 
minute structure can be anticipated, is not wholly or 
mainly to keep themselves going or to produce other 
machines like themselves. Their main function is to do 
something, such as telling the time, which is of interest 
not to themselves but to their makers or other men. 

Now it seems to me equally clear that living 
organisms are teleological systems in the sense defined. 
The most superficial knowledge of organisms does 
make it look as if they were very complex systems 
designed to pmerve themselves in face of varying and 
threatening external conditions and to reproduce their 
kind. And, on the whole, the more fully we investigate 
a living organism in detail the more fully does what 
we discover fit in with this hypothesis. One might 
mention, «^., the various small and apparently un¬ 
important glands in the human body whose secreticms 
are found to exercise a profound influence over its 
growth and well-being. Or again we might mention 
the production in the blood of antitoxins when the body 
is attacked by organisms likely to injure it. I will call 
this kind of teleology " internal teleology ”. Whatever 
be the right explanation of it, it is plainly a fact. 
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We have now to consider the relation between 
Teleology and Design, (i) The definition of **tele> 
ology" involves a hypothetical refierence to design. 
The S3rsteni is teleological provided it acts as if xX. wme 
designed for a purpose. But it does not involve anything 
more than this. It remains a question of foct whether 
the system was actually the result of a design in some¬ 
one's mind, (ii) So for as we know, the teleology of 
non-living machines is always due to design. They 
behave in the characteristic way in which they do 
behave mmply because their parts are constructed and 
fitted ti^pether in certain special ways, and we have no 
reason to suppose that this special arrangement could 
arise spontaneously without the intervention of a mind 
which deliberately chose it. (iii) The real paradox 
about organisms is that they are teleological systems 
which seem nevertheless to arise without design. It is 
this last foct which we must now discuss. 

Many oiganisms have minds connected with them. 
But we know that, if they were designed at all, the mind 
which designed them was certainly not the mind which 
animates them, unless this be extraordinarily difiierent 
from what it appeus to be both to itself and to others. 
The highest type of mind* which we are acquainted with 
is that which animmes a human body. If we designed 
our own organisms we are quite unaware of the Cut. 
And the enterprise seems altogether beyond our powers. 
The most skilled physiologist does not know how to 
make a living body; but, if we say that his mind 
deugned his own organism, we must suppose that it 
performed as an embryo a feat which it is totally in¬ 
capable of performing in its developed state. We must 
say then that, if organisms are designed by minds, 
either (a) the designing mind is altogether different 
from arid enormously wiser and more skilful than the 
animating mind; or ( 4 ) that the animating mind, as 
known to itself Iqr introspection and to others by com¬ 
munication, is the merest fragment of the total mimating 
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mind, and that the part of it which does not appear to 
itself or to others is of superhuman wisdom and in¬ 
genuity. Of course it might be held that the designing 
mind, or the desig^ning part of the animating mind, 
though extraordinarily clever at its own particular job, 
takes no interest in anything else; or that it works 
in a wholly dififerent way from the minds which are 
known to us. But this will not help us. If the con¬ 
ception of design is to provide any explanation of the 
peculiarities of organisms we must mean by “design" 
something of the same nature as the only designs that 
we know anything about, viz., our own. Otherwise we 
are merely playing with words. Now we have designs 
only when we imagine a possible state of affairs, apply 
our knowledge of the properties and laws of matter to 
discover how it might be brought about, and then use 
our technical skill to shape the material and to arrange 
it in th<»e ways which we have seen to be necessary for 
our purpose. If the minds which design organisms act 
in this way they must have a superhuman knowledge 
of the laws and properties of matter, superhuman mathe- 
nuitical ability to work out the consequences of various 
possible combinations, and superhuman technical skill; 
and all analogy makes it most unlikely that a mind 
which took no interest in anything but the one job of 
manuEscturing organisms would have these powers. If, 
on the other hand, the minds which design organisms 
act in some quite different and to us unknown way, 
then we have no right to call them “ minds" or to call 
their mode of operation “design". We are merely 
assuming a wholly mysterious cause for the teleology 
of organisms, and tricking ourselves into the belief that 
it is an explanation by using the familiar words “mind” 
and “design”. 1 conclude then that, if organisms be 
the result of design in any intelligible sense, their 
designers may fairly be called “gods”; and either we 
are gods in disguise or there are superhuman being[S 
who make organisms. 

G 
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These considerations remove one positive argument 
in hivour of the theory of entelechies. I am sure that 
many people who look with a friendly eye on entelechies 
do so because of the teleological nature of organisms. 
They think of entelechies as little minds which design 
organisms and direct and control their growth and 
reactions. But they modestly regard entelechies as very 
inferior minds or as the inferior parts of the minds 
which animate organisms. Now, if I am right, this 
modesty is wholly out of place. If the hypothesis of an 
entelechy is to explain anything, we must suppose that 
an entelechy is a very superior mind or the veiy superior 
part of the mind which animates an organism. The 
theory insinuates itself into our confidence by pretend¬ 
ing that the entelechy is so lowly a mind as scarcely to 
deserve the name; but it can explain the facts only if it 
supposes the entelechy to be so exalted a mind as to 
deserve the name of a god ". 

I pass now to the relations betwMn Teleology and 
Design, on the one hand, and Biological Mechanism, 
on the other. It is evident that, up to a point, there 
is no opposition between teleology and mechanism. 
Nothing can be more thoroughly teleological than a 
watch or a motor-car; yet these are machines, and their 
characteristic behaviour is wholly deducible from the 
special arrangement of their parts and from the general 
laws which these parts would equally obey in isolation 
or in other and non>teleological complexes. We may 
say then that, so long as we take a material system as a 
going concern and do not raise questions about its 
origin, there is no reason whatever why its character¬ 
istic behaviour should not be at once teleological and 
capable of complete mechanistic explanation. Now the 
mechanistic biologist regards organisms as very com¬ 
plex machines; and indeed if we were not very fiuniliar 
with artificial self-acting and self-regulating machinery 
it would never have entered our heads to suggest a 
mechanistic theory of vital behaviour. So long as he 
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confines his intention to a developed organism there is 
nothing preposterous in this theory. It is only when 
we consider the orfgiH of teleological systems that a 
legitimate douht arises whether teleology and mechan¬ 
istic explanation are uitimatefy consistent with each 
other. 

(i) Every system which is ctrtamfy kHoton to be at 
once teleological and mechanistic is an artificial machine; 
and, if we follow its history far enough backwards, we 
always come to one or more organisms^ which are 
teleological but not gtrtatHfy mechanistic systems. It 
is true that many machines are themselves made by 
machines; but sooner or later in this chain we come to 
human bodies which made these machines and were not 
themselves made by machinery. Thus, apart altogether 
from any question of minds and their designs, there is 
something dangerously like a vicious circle in professing 
to explain the teleology of organisms by analogy with 
artificial machines. For, the moment we begin to con¬ 
sider the origin of organisms in general or of any 
particular organism, we have to admit that all artificial 
machines were ultimately made by organisms whilst no 
organism is ever made by an artificial machine. 

To this objection I think that the following answer 
might be made. It might be said: “Admittedly we 
must distinguish two kinds of machines, viz., natural 
and artificial. We can quite well admit the general 
principle that tdl machines are made by other machines. 
Natural machines (<>., organisms) are always made by 
other ruttural machines; artificial machiiies may 
made proximately by other artificial machines, but in 
the long run in the history of any artificial machine we 
come to a natural machine. We admit then that natural 
machines are amsaify prior to artificial machines; but 
this involves no logical circle. We first derive the 
general notion of machinery and of a mechanistic mr- 
planation of teleological behaviour from the specially 
simple and obvious case of artificial machines, at a time 
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when we do not suspect that our bodies are themselves 
natural machines. Eventually we a^fy the notion thus 
derived to our bodies, and find that it fits them perfectly. 
There is no inconsistency between the facts (a) that the 
recognition of artificial machines is p^chologically 
prior to the recognition of natural machines, and (fi) 
that the existentx of natural machines is causally prior 
to the existence of artificial machines”. I think that 
this is a valid answer to the particular logical objection 
raised above. But it does not exhaust the difficulties 
of Biological Mechanism ; and this brings us to our 
next point. 

(ii) It is true, but it is not the whole truth, to say 
that in the history of eveiy system which is positively 
known to be both teleological and mechanistic (/.a, of 
every artificial machine) we come at length to an 
organism. We also come to the mind which animate 
this organism; to a design in this mind; and to the 
deliberate arrangement of matter in view of an end. 
And this seems to be essential for the production of a 
teleological system out of non-teleological materials. 
On a mechanistic theory the teleological behaviour of a 
system must be due wholly to the initial configuration 
of its parts; and, if matter has only the properties which 
physicists and chemists ascribe to it, it has no tendency 
by itself to fall into those extraordinarily special arrange¬ 
ments which alone can give rise to teleological be¬ 
haviour. Now, if the analogy of organisms to artificial 
machines is to be used at all, it must be used fairly; we 
must not ignore one easential part of the facts about the 
origin of artificial machines. Let us thbn apply the 
whole analogy to organisma It is certain that, when 
one organism produces another by ordinary processes 
of generation, the mind of the first does not design and 
construct the second, as it would if it were producing 
an artificial machine like a watch or a type-writer. This 
in itself need cause no trouble to the Mechanist. When 
one artificial machine produces another the mind of the 
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first does not design the secondi for artificial machines 
have no minds. The Biological Mechanist will there¬ 
fore simply say that the generation of one organism by 
another is analogous to the production of one artificial 
machine by another. But, as we have seen, the latter 
series eventually brings us back to a mind with designs. 
Hence, if the Biological Mechanist is to apply his 
analogy fairly, there are only two courses open to him. 
The first is to say that there always have been organisms, 
and that organisms have never arisen from inorganic 
matter. On this alternative he has a series of natural 
machines going back to infinity. In that case of course 
every artificial nrachine will also have an infinite 
ancestry of other machines, since the production of an 
artificial machine eventually brings one back to a 
natural machine. Such a theory would be self-con¬ 
sistent ; though it would still leave the awkward 
difierence that design enters into the history of ttvry 
artificial machine and of na natural machine. It is of 
course an alternative that most mechanists would be 
very loath to take; for one of the advantages claimed 
for Biological Mechanism over Substantial Vitalism is 
that the former does and the latter does not render 
the development of living from non-living matter 
conceivable. 

The other possible alternative is to admit that organ¬ 
isms arose in the remote past out of non-living matter. 
This means, on the mechanistic view, that natural 
machines arose from matter which was not arranged in 
the form of a machine. And this can be consistently 
held cmfy if the Biological Mechanist will postulate at 
that point the intervention of a mind which deliberately 
designed and arranged non-living matter in the form 
Of a natural machine. For, as we have seen, the only 
systems which we positively know to be machines have 
all arisen in this way; and, if matter has no properties 
except .those which clremists and physicists assign to 
it, there is not the least reason to suppose that it can 
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spontaneously fall into the extremely special configura> 
tion which is needed if the resulting system is to behave 
teleologically. Thus the proper complement to a com¬ 
pletely mechanistic them'y about organisms is some 
form of the doctrine of Deism; a resuit which accords 
very well with that simple piety which is so character¬ 
istic of Biological Mechanists. 

But, even if we are willing to go thus far with the 
Biological Mcichanist, we cannot idlow him to leave 
the matter there. Every system which is positively 
known to be a machine has been ultimately made, not 
by a pure spirit, but by a mind which animates an 
organism which it did not design orconstruct. This mind 
formed a di»ign ; in consequence of this the organism 
which it animates has moved in various ways ; and it is 
thus and thus only that the design has been realised in 
foreign matter. Once more, if we are to use the analogy 
of machines at all, we must use it fairly and not ignore 
these parts of it which, so for as we can see, are 
essential but which are not convenient. The Biological 
Mechanist, having been brought willingly or unwillingly 
to Deism, must now take a further step and ascribe to 
God an organism which God’s mind animates. And by 
all analogy we must suppose that God did not design 
or construct his own organism ; since, so for as our 
experience goes no mind d«iigns or constructs the 
organism which it animates. Thus, in the end, we 
shall be brought to one organism at least, vis., God’s, 
which presumably has not arisen out of non-living 
nnatter either spontaneously or by design. This seems 
to be the final result of seriously and foirly applying 
the analogy between organisms and machines, when 
we cease to confine our attention to the organism as a 
going concern and try to account also for the oripn of 
organisms, as Biological Mechanism would wish to do. 

Vntattva DaeUon b t iwwn tha Three Theories 
ef OrgaBisBU. When we consider the teleological 
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chancteristics of organisms the three possible theories 
of Substantial Vitalism, Emergent Vitalism, and Bio¬ 
logical Mechanism cease to be on a level. In the first 
place, there seems to be nothing to be said for Sub¬ 
stantial Vitalism, and a great deal to be said against it. 
We may therefore provisionally reject it, and confine 
our attention to Emergent Vitalism and Biological 
Mechanism. It seems to me that, so long as we merely 
consider the behaviour of the organism as a going 
concern, there is no strong argument for deciding 
between the two types of theory. For it is quite certain 
that a material system, once it is in being, can be teleo¬ 
logical and at the same time mechanistic in its behaviour. 
Hence, even if we did not see our way to explain certain 
teleological characteristics of developed organisms 
mechanistically, the Biological Mechanist could alway.s 
answer that this is merely because we do not yet know 
enough about the minute structure of the machine or 
about the more obscure physico-chemical properties of 
non-living matter. And this is what he is continually 
occupied in saying. But, when we cf>me to consider 
the or^gsm of organisms as well as their behaviour, tin; 
case is altered. We find diat Biological Mechanism 
about the developed organism cannot consistently be 
held without an- elaborate Deistic theory a^ut the 
origin of organisms. This is because Biological 
Mechanism is admittedly a theory of the organism 
based on its analogy to self-acting and self-regulating 
machines. These, so far as we can see, neither do 
arise nor could have arisen without design and deliberate 
interference 1^ someone with matter. And, in applying 
our MiaJogy, we have no right whatever to ignore ^th is 
side of it. I do not of .course assert that this is a 
conclusive objection to Biological Mechanism. Deism 
has always seemed to me a much more sensible theory 
than most of its more pretentious successors. But I do 
wish to iwake it quite clear that Biological Mechanism 
is committed logically to a great deal more than is 
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commonly supposed. If Emergent Vitalism could dis¬ 
pense with the need for all this Deistic supplementa¬ 
tion it would pro tanUt score over Biological Mechanism. 
But can it? 

It might well be thought that in this matter Emergent 
Vitalism is no better off than Biological Mechanism. 
On both theories the peculiar behaviour of an organism 
is completely determined by its structure and its com¬ 
ponents and by nothing else. The only difference is 
that on the Emergent View the peculiar behaviour 
of such systems must be ** seen to be believed ”, whilst 
on the Mechanistic View it could in theoiy have been 
foretold from the structure and the behaviour of the 
components in isolation or in non-living wholes. If you 
make it an objection to the Mechanistic Theory that the 
characteristic behaviour of the organism depends on 
the arrangement of its parts, and that this arrangement 
could only have happened by design, does not the objec¬ 
tion apply equally strongly to the Emergent Theory ? 
This argument is plausible, but 1 do not think that 
it is sound. The Biologi<»l Mechanist points to the 
analogy between organisms and artificial machines, and 
asks us to believe on this ground that organisms are 
machines. To this we answered that matter has no 
natural tendency to arrange itself in the form of 
uMikines (m., of teleological systems whose character¬ 
istic behaviour is meckaHhimtUjf explicable); and that 
therefore, if organisms be of the nature of machines, 
there is no reason to suppose that they could have 
arisen spontaneously and without design. But it is 
perfectly consistent for a man to hold that matter has 
HO tendency to fall spontaneously into the form of 
Httu-htHes and that it has a natural tendency to fall into 
the form of orgoHisms ; provided he holds, as the Emer¬ 
gent Vitalist does, that organisms are not machines 
but are systems whose characteristic behaviour is emer¬ 
gent and not mechanistically explicable. Thus the real 
difference is that a possibility is open to the Emergent 
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Vitalist, who recognises two fundamentally different 
kinds of teleological system, and that this possibility 
is closed to die Biolo|pcal Mechanist, who recognises 
only one kind. 

Of course this possibility, which is open to the 
Emergent Vitalist and not to the Biological Mechanist, 
is very vague and needs to be worked out in much 
greater detoil. This would be the task of the empirical 
scientist rather than the critical philosopher. 1 will 
content myself with saying that the Emergent Vitalist 
should not rest with nothing better than the vague 
statement that matter has a natural tendency to fall 
into that kind of structure which has vital behaviour 
as its emergent characteristic. If Emergence be true 
at all there are probably many Orders below the 
Vital Order. What must be assumed is not a special 
tendency of matter to fall into the kind of arrangement 
which has vital characteristics, but a general tendency 
for complexes of one order to combine with each other 
under suitable conditions to form complexes of the 
next order. At each stage in this process we shall 
get things with new and irreducibly characteristic 
properties and new intra*ordinal laws, whilst there 
will probably remun certain complexes of all the 
lower orders. The universe would thus grow continu¬ 
ally more varied, so long as the special conditions 
necessary for this combination of complexes of lower 
order to give complexes of higher order continued ; and at 
every new stage new pmnibilities of further development 
would begin. It would be the business of the believer 
in Emergence to determine the precise condition under 
which the passage from one order to the next cam 
take place; to state definitely what are the irreducibly 
characteristic features of each order; and to deduce 
those characteristic features which can be deduccxl. 

It seems to me then that on the whole Emergent 
Vitalism is distinctly to be preferred to Biological 
Mechanism. It does not necessitate a complicated 
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Deistic supplement, as Biological Mechanism does; 
and this seems to me to be an advantage. At the 
same time it is perfinrtly eotuisttnt with the view that 
there is a God who created and controls the material 
world; so that, if there should be any good reason to 
believe in such a Being, the Emergent Vitaiist could 
meet the situation with a quiet mind. 



CHAPTER III 

The Traditional Problem of Body and Mind 

In the last Chapter we considered organisms simply as 
complicated material systems which behave in certain 
characteristic ways. We did not consider the fact that 
some organisms are animated by minds, and that ail 
the minds of whose existence we are certain animate 
organisms. And we did not deal with those features 
in the behaviour of certain organisms which are com- 
moniy supposed to be due to the mind which animates 
the organism. It is such fects as these, and certain 
problems to whidh they have given rise, which I mean 
to discuss in the present Chapter. There is a question 
which has been argued about for some centuries now 
under the name of ** Interaction ”; this is the question 
whether minds really do act on the organisms which 
they animate, and whether organisms really do act on 
the minds which animate them. (I must point out at 
once that 1 imply no particular theory of mind or body 
the word “ to animate ”. I use it as a perfectly 
neutral name to express the fact that a certain mind 
is connected in some peculiarly intimate way with a 
certain body, and, under normal conditions with no 
ocher body. This is a feet even on a purely behaviour- 
istic theory of mind; on such a view to say that the 
mind M animates the body B would mean that the 
body B, in so fer as it behaves in certain ways, is the 
mind M. A body which did nrM act in these ways 
would be said not to be animated by a mind. And a 
different Body B', which acted in the same general 
way as B, would be said to be animated by a different 
mind M'.) 


M 
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The problem of Interaction is generally discussed at 
the level of enlightened common-sense; where it is 
assumed that we know pretty well what we mean by 
"mind”, by "matter” and by "oiusation”. Obvi¬ 
ously no solution which is reached at that level can 
claim to be ultimate. If what we call " matter” should 
turn out to be a collection of spirits of low intelligence, 
as Leibniz thought, the argument that mind and body 
are so unlike that their interaction is impossible would 
become irrelevant. Again, if causation be nothing but 
regular sequence and concomitance, as some philoso¬ 
phers have held, it is ridiculous to regard psycho- 
neural parallelism and interaction as mutually exclusive 
alternatives. For interaction will mean no more than 
parallelism, and parallelism will mean no less than 
interaction. Nevertheless I am going to discuss the 
arguments here at the common-sense level, because 
they are so incredibly bad and yet have imposed upon 
so many learned men. 

We start then by assuming a developed mind and a 
developed organism as two distinct things, and by 
admitting that the two are now intimately rannected 
in some way or other which I express by saying that 
" this mind aumuttes this oiganism ”. We assume that 
bodies are very much as enlightened common-sense 
believes them to be; and that, even if we cannot define 
" causation ", we have some means of recognising when 
it is present and when it is absent. The question then is: 
" Dms a mind ever act on the body which it animates, 
and does a body ever act on the mind which animates 
it?” The answer which common-sense would give to 
both questions is: " Yes, certainly.” On the fact of 
it my body acts on my mind whenever a pin is studc 
into the former and a painful sensation thereupon arises 
in the latter. And, on the face of it, my mind acts on 
my body whenever a desire to move my arm arises in 
the former and is followed by this movement in the 
latter. Let us call this common-sense view **Two- 
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sided Interaction”. Although it seems so obvious it 
has been denied by probably a majority of philosophers 
and a majority of physiologists. So the question is: 
'* Why should so many distinguished men, who have 
studied the subject, have denied the apparently obvious 
fact of Two*sided I nteraction ? " 

The arguments against Two-sided Interaction fall 
into two sets:—Philosophical and Scientific. Wc will 
take the philosophical arguments first; for wc shall 
find that the professedly scientific arguments come 
back in the end to the principles or prejudices which 
are made explicit in the philosophical arguments. 

Philoio]diieal Arguments against Two-sided Inter- 
aetion. No one can deny that there is a close correla¬ 
tion between certain bodily events and certain mental 
events, and conversely. Therefore anyone who denies 
that there is action of mind on body and of body 
on mind must presumably hold [a) that concomitant 
variation is not an adequate criterion of causal con¬ 
nexion, and (d) that the other feature which is essential 
for causal connexion is absent in the ca.se of body and 
mind. Now the common philosophical argument is 
that minds and mental states arc so extremely unlike 
bodies and bodily .states that it is inconceivable that 
the two should be causally connected. It is certainly 
true that, if minds and mental events are just what they 
seem to be to introspection and nothing more, and if 
bodies and bodily events are just what enlightened 
common-sense thinks them to be and nothing more, 
the two arg extremely unlike. And this fact is supposed 
to show that, however closely correlated ceruin pairs 
of events in mind and body respectively may be, they 
cannot be causally connected. 

Evidently the assumption at the back of this argument 
is that concomitant variation, together with a high 
enough degree of likeness, is an adequate test for causa¬ 
tion ; but that no amount of concomitant variation can 
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establish causation in the absence of a high enough 
degree of likeness. Now I am inclined to admit part of 
this assumption. I think it is pnmtically certain that 
causation does not simply mtan concomitant variation. 
(And, if it did, on/// guastio.) Hence the existence of 
the latter is not ipsofatto a proof of the presence of the 
former. Again, I think it is almost certain that con¬ 
comitant variation between A and B is not in fact a 
sufficient sign of the presence of a dirtet causal relation 
between the two. (I think it may perhaps be a sufficient 
sign of either a direct causal relation between A and B 
or of several causal relations which indirectly unite A 
and B through the medium of other terms C, D, etc.) 
So for I agree with the assumptions of the argument. 
But I cannot see the least reason to think that the other 
characteristic, which must be added to concomitant 
variation before we can be sure that A and B are 
causally connected, is a high degree of likeness between 
the two. One would like to know just how unlike two 
events may be before it becomes impossible to admit 
the existence of a causal relation between them. No 
one hestitates to hold that draughts and colds in the 
head are causally connected, although the two are 
extremely unlike each other. If the unlikeness of 
draughts and colds in the head does not prevent one 
from admitting a causal connexion between the two, why 
should the unlikeness of volitions and voluntary move¬ 
ments prevent one from holding that they are causally 
connected? To sum up. 1 am willing to admit that 
an adequate criterion of causal connexion needs some 
other relation between a pair of events beside con¬ 
comitant variation ; but 1 do not believe for a moment 
that this other relation is that of qualitative likeness. 

This brings us to a rather more refined form of the 
argument against Interaction. It is said that, whenever 
we admit the existence of a causal relation between two 
events, these two events (to put it crudely) must also 
form parts of a single substantial whole. A.g., all 
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physical events are spatially related and form one great 
extended whole. And the mental events which would 
commonly be admitted to be causally connected are 
always events in a single mind. A mind is a substantial 
whole of a peculiar kind too. Now it is said that 
between bodily events and mental events there are no 
relations such as those which unite physical events in 
different parts of the same Spacx or mental events in 
the history of the same mind. In the absence of such 
relations, binding mind and body into a single sub¬ 
stantial whole, we cannot admit that bodily and mental 
events can be causally connected with each other, no 
matter how closely correlated their variations may be. 

This is a much better argument than the argument 
about qualitative likeness and unlikenes.s. If we accept 
the premise that causal relations can subsist only between 
terms which form parts of a single substantial whole 
must we deny that mental and bodily events can be 
causally connected? -I do not think that we need, 
(i) It is of course perfectly true that an organism and 
the mind which animates it do not form a physical 
whole, and that they do not form a mental whole; and 
these, no doubt, are the two kinds of substantial whole 
with which we are m(»t familiar. But it does not follow 
that a mind and its organism do not form a substantial 
whole of some kind. There, plainly, is the extraordinary 
intimate union between the two which I have called 
"animation " of the one by the other. Even if the mind 
be just what it seems to introspection, and the body be 
just what it seems to perception aided by the more 
precise methods of science, this seems to me to be 
enough to make a mind and its body a substantial 
whole. Even so extreme a dualist about Mind and 
Matter as Descartes occasionally suggests that a mind 
and* its body together form a quasi-substance; and, 
although we may quarrel with the language of the very 
numerous philosophers who have said that the mind is 
"the form" of its body, we must admit that such 
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language would never have seemed plausible unless a 
mind and its body together had formed something very 
much like a single substantial whole. 

(ii) We musty moreover, admit the possibility that 
minds and mental events have properties and relations 
which do not reveal themselves to introspection, and 
that bodies and bodily events may have properties and 
relations which do not reveal themselves to perception 
or to physical and chemical experiment. In virtue of 
these properties and relations the two together may well 
form a single substantial whole of the kind which is 
alleged to be needed for causal interaction. Thus, if we 
aci^pt the premise of the argument, we have no right to 
assert that mind and body cannot interact; but only the 
much more modest proposition that introspection and 
perception do not suffice to assure us that mind and 
body are so interrelated that they am interact. 

(iii) We must further remember that the Two-sided 
Interactionist is under no obligation to hold that the 
compute conditions of any mental event are bodily or 
that the complete conditions of any bodily event are 
mental. He needs only to assert that some mental 
events include certain bodily events among dieir 
necessary conditions, and that some bodily events 
include Mitiun mental events among their necessary 
conditions. If I am paralysed my volition may not 
move my arm ; and, if I am hypnotised or intensely 
interested or frightened, a wound may not produce a 
painful sensation. Now, if the complete cause and the 
complete effect in all interaction include both a bodily 
and a mental foctor, the two wholes will be related by 
the fiict that the mental constituents belong to a single 
mind, that the bodily constituents belong to a single 
body, and that this mind animates this body. This 
amount of connexion should surely be enough to allow 
of causal interaction. 

This will be the most approfmate place to deal with 
the contention that, in voluntary action, and there only. 
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we are immediately acquainted with an instance of 
causal connexion. If this be true the controversy is of 
course setded at once in favour of the Interactionist. It 
is generally supposed that this view was refuted once 
and for all by Mr Hume in his Enquiry conctming Human 
Understanding VII, Part 1 ). I should not care to 
assert that the doctrine in question is true; but I do 
think that it is plausible, and I am quite sure that Mr 
Hume’s arguments do not refute it Mr Hume uses 
three closely connected arguments, (i) The connexion 
between a successful volition and the resulting bodily 
movement is as mysterious and as little self-evident as 
the connexion between any other event and its effect. 
(2) We have to learn from experience which of our 
volitions will be effective and which will not. E.g.% we 
do not know, until we have tried, that we can voluntarily 
move our arms and cannot voluntarily move our livers. 
And again, if a man were suddenly paralysed, he would 
still expect to be able to move his arm voluntarily, and 
would be surprised when he found that it kept still in 
spite of his volition. (3) We have discovered that the 
immediate consequehce of a volition is a change in our 
nerves and muscles, which most people know nothing 
about; and is not the movement of a limb, which 
most people believe to be its immediate and necessary 
consequence. 

The second and third arguments are valid only 
against the «>ntention that we know immediately that a 
volition to make a certain movement is the snffirient 
condition for the happening of that movement. They 
are quite irrelevant to the contention that we know 
immediately that the volition is a necessary condition for 
the happening of just that movement at just that time. 
No doubt many other conditions are also necessary, e.g.^ 
that our nerves and muscles shall be in the right state ; 
and these other necessary conditions can be disravered 
only by special investifpition. Since our volitions to 
move our limbs are in fiict followed in the vast majority 

H 
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of cases by the willed movement, and since the other 
necessary conditions are not very obvious, it is natural 
enough that we should think that we know immediately 
that our volition is the sufficient condition of the move- 
ment of our limbs. If we think so, we are certainly 
wrong; and Mr Hume's arguments prove that we are. 
But they prove nothing else. It dora not follow that 
we are wrong in thinking that we know, without having 
to wait for the result, that the volition is a necessary 
condition of the movement. 

It remains to consider the first argument. Is the 
connexion between cause and effect as mysterious and 
as little self-evident in the case of the voluntary pro¬ 
duction of bodily movement as in all other cases? If 
so, we must hold that the first time a baby wills to 
move its hand it is just as much surprised to find its 
hand moving as it would be to find its leg moving or 
its nurse bursting into flames. I do not profess to 
know anything about the in&nt mind; but it seems 
to me that this is a wildly paradoxical consequence, 
for which there is no evidence or likelihood. But there 
Is no need to leave the matter there. It is perfectly 
plain that, in the case of volition and voluntary move¬ 
ment, there is a connexion between the cause and the 
effect which is not present in other cases of causation, 
and which does make it plausible to hold that in this 
one case the nature of the effect can be foreseen by 
merely reflecting on the nature of the cause. The 
peculiarity of a volition as a cause-fector is that it in¬ 
volves as an essential part of it the idea of tiie effect. 
To say that a person has a volition to move his arm 
involves saying that he has an idea of his arm (and not 
of his leg or his liver) and an idea of the position in 
which he wants his arm to be. It is simply silly in 
view of this feet to say that there is no closer connexion 
between the desire to move my arm and the movement 
of my arm than there is between this desire and the 
movement of my leg or my liver. We minnot detect 
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mny analogous connexion between cause and effect in 
causal transactions which we view wholly from outside, 
such as the movement of a billiard-ball by a cue. It is 
therefore by no means unreasonable to suggest that, in 
the one came of our own voluntary movements, we can 
see without waiting for the result that such and such a 
volition is a necessary condition of such and such a 
bodily movement. 

It seems to me then that Mr Hume’s arguments on 
this point are absolutely irrelevant, and that it may 
very well be true that in volition we positively know 
that our desire for such and such a bodily movement is 
a necessary (though not a sufficient) condition of the 
happening of just that movement at just that time. 
On the whole then I conclude that the philosophical 
arguments certainly do not disprove Two-sided Inter¬ 
action, and that they do not even raise any strong 
presumption against it. And, while I am not prepared 
definitely to commit myself to the view that, in voluntary 
movement, we positively know that the niind acts on 
the body, I do think that this opinion is quite plausible 
when properly stated and that the arguments which 
have been brought against it are worthless. I pass 
therefore to the scientific arguments. 

AigmneBts against Two-sided Interaetaoo. 
There are, so fiir as I know, two of these. One is 
supposed to be based on the physical principle of the 
Conservatirm of Energy, and on certain experiments 
which have been made on human bodies. The other 
is based on the close analogy which is said to exist 
between the structures of the physiological mechanism 
erf reflex action and that of voluntary action. I will take 
them in turn. 

(t) TAt Argumemifram Eturgy. It will first be nee^ 
fill to state clearly what is asserted hy the pnnciple of 
the Conservation of Energy. It is found that, if we 
certain material systems, e^., a gun, a cartridge. 
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and a bullet, diere is a certain magnitude which keeps 
approximately constant throughout all their changes. 
This is called '* Energy When the gun has not been 
fired it and the bullet have no motion, but the explosive 
in the cartridge has great chemical energy. When it 
has been fired the bullet is moving very Cast and has 
great energy of movement The gun, though not 
moving fast in its recoil, has also great energy of move¬ 
ment because it is very massive. The gases produced 
by the explosion have some energy of movement and 
some heat-energy, but much less chemical energy than 
the unexploded charge had. These various kinds of 
energy can be measured in common units according to 
certain conventions. To an innocent mind there seems 
to be a good deal of “cooking" at this stage, the 
conventions seem to be chosen and various kinds and 
amounts of concealed energy seem to be postulated in 
order to make the principle come out right at the end. 
I do not propose to go into this in detail, for two 
reasons. In the first place, I think that the conventions 
adopted and the postulates made, though somewhat 
suggestive of the fraudulent company-promoter, can be 
justified by their coherence with rartain experimental 
facts, and that they are not simply made ad hoc. Secondly, 
1 shad show that the Conservation of Energy is 
absolutely irrelevant to the question at issue, so that it 
would be waste of time to treat it too seriously in the 
present connexion- Now it is found that the total 
energy cA all kinds in this system, when measured 
according to these conventions, is approximately the 
same in amount though very diilerently distributed after 
the explosion and before it If we had confined our 
attention to a part of this system and iu'zwxfgf this 
would not have been true. The bullet, had no 
energy at all before the explosion and a great deal after^ 
wards. A system like the bullet, the gun, and the 
charge, is called a “Conservative System"; the bullet 
alone, or the gun and the charge, would be called 
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*■ Non-consenrative Systems A conservative system 
might therefore be defined as one whose total energy is 
redistributed, but not altered in amount, by changes 
that happen within it. Of course a given system might 
be conservative for some kinds of change and not for 
others. 

So for we have merely defined a “Conservative 
System”, and admitted that there are systems which, 
for some kinds of change at any rate, answer approxi* 
mately to our definition. We can now state the 
Principle of the Conservation of Energy in terms of 
the conceptions just defined. The principle asserts 
that every material system is either itself conservative, 
or, if not, is part of a larger material system which is 
conservative. We may take it that there is good 
inductive evidence for this proposition. 

The next thing to consider is the experiments on the 
human body. These tend to prove that a living body, 
with the air that it breathes and the food that it eats, 
forms a conservative system to a high degree of approxi¬ 
mation. We can measure the chemical energy of the 
food given to a man, and that which enters his body 
in the form of Oxygen breathed in. We can also, 
with suitable apparatus, collect, measure and analyse 
the air breathed out, and thus find its chemical energy. 
Similarly, we can find the energy given out in bodily 
movement, in heat, and in excretion. It is alleged 
that, on the average, whatever the man may do, the 
energy of his bodily movements is exactly accounted 
for by the energy given to him in the form of food 
and of Oxygen. If you take the energy put in in food 
and Oxygen, and subtract the energy given out in 
waste-products, the balance is almost exactly equal to 
the energy put out in bodily movements. Such slight 
difforences as are found are as often on one side as on 
the other, and are therefore probably due to unavoid¬ 
able experimental errors. I do nirt proper to criticise 
the interpreution of these experiments in detail, be- 
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cause, as I shall show soon, they are completely 
irrelevant to the problem of whether mind and body 
interact. But there is just one point that 1 will make 
before passing on. It is perfectly clear that such 
experiments can tell us only what happens on the 
average over a long time. To know whether the 
balance was accurately kept at every moment we 
should have U> kill the patient at each moment and 
analyse his body so as to find out the energy present 
then in the form of stored-up products. Obviously 
we cannot keep on killing the patient in order to 
analyse him, and then reviving him in order to go 
on with the experiment. Thus it would seem that the 
results of the experiment are perfectly compatible with 
the presence of quite large excesses or defects in the 
total bodily energy at certain moments, provided that 
these average out over longer periods. However, I do 
not want to press this criticism; I am quite ready to 
accept for our present purpose the traditional inter¬ 
pretation which has been put on die experiments. 

'^We now understand the physical principle and the 
experimental facts. The two together are generally 
supposed to prove that mind and body oinnot interact. 
What precisely is the argument, and is it valid? 
I imagine that the aigument, when fully stated, would 
run somewhat as follows: *'I will to move my arm, 
and it moves. If the volition has anything to do 
with causing the movement we might expect energy 
to flow from my mind to my body. Thus the energy 
of my body ought to receive a measurable increase, 
not accounted for by the food that I mt and the 
Oxygen that I breathe. But no such physically un¬ 
accountable increases of bodily energy are found. 
Again, I tread on a tin-tack, and a painful sensation 
arises in my mind. If treading on the tack has any¬ 
thing to do with causing the sensation we might expect 
energy to flow from my body to my mind. Such energy 
would cease to be measurable. Thus there ought to 
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be a lu^ceable decrease in my bodily energy, not 
balanced by increases anywhere in the physical system. 
But such unbalanced decreases of bodily energy are 
not found." So it is concluded that the volition has 
nothing to do with causing my arm to move, and that 
treading on the tack has nothing to do with causing 
the painful sensation. 

Is this argument valid? In the first place it is 
important to notice that the conclusion does not follow 
from the Conservation of Energy and the experimental 
facts alone. The real premise is a tacitly assumed 
propmiition about causation ; viz., that, if a change in A 
has anything to do with causing a change in B, energy 
must leave A and flow into B. This is neither asserted 
nor entailed by the Conservation of Energy. What ii 
says is that, if energy leaves A, it must appear in 
something else, say B; so that A and B together 
form a conservative system. Since the Conservation 
of Energy is not itself the premise for the argument 
against Interaction, and since it does not entail that 
premise, the evidence for the Conservation of Energy 
is not evidence against Interaction. Is there any in¬ 
dependent evidence for the premise? We may admit 
that it is true of many, though not of all, transatxions 
within the physical realm. But there are cases where 
it is not true even of purely physical transactions; 
and, even if it were always true in the physical realm, 
it would not follow that it must also be true of trans¬ 
physical causation. Take the case of a weight swinging 
at the end of a string hung from a fixed point The 
total energy of the weight is the same at all positions 
in its course. It is thus a conservative system. But 
at eveiy moment the direction and velocity of the 
weight’s motion are different, and the proportion be¬ 
tween its kinetic and its potential energy is constantly 
changing. These changes are caused by the pull of 
the string, which acts in a different direction at each 
different moment. The string makes no difference to 
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the total energy of the weight; but it makes all the 
difference in the world to the particular way in which 
the weight moves and the particular way in which the 
energy is distributed between the potential and the 
kinetic forms. This is evident when we remember that 
the weight would begin to move in an utterly different 
course if at any moment the string were cut. 

Here, then, we have a clear case even in the physical 
realm where a system is conservative but is continually 
acted on by something which affects its movement and 
the distribution of its total energy. Why should not 
the mind act on the body in this way? If you say that 
you can see how a string can affect the movement of 
a weight, but cannot see how a volition could affect the 
movement of a material particle, you have deserted the 
scientific argument and have gone back to one of the 
philosophical arguments. Your real difficulty is either 
that volitions are so very unlike movements, or that 
the volition is in your mind whilst the movement be¬ 
longs to the physical realm. And we have seen how 
little weight can be attached to these objections. 

The fact is that, even in purely physical systems, the 
Conservation of Energy does not explain what changes 
will happen or when they will happen. It merely im¬ 
poses a very general limiting condition on the changes 
that are possible. The fact that the system composed 
of bullet, charge, and gun, in our earlier example, is 
conservative does not tell us that the gun ever will be 
fired, or when it will be fired if at all, or what will cause 
it to go off, or what forms of energy will appear if and 
when it does go off. The change in this case is deter¬ 
mined by pulling the trigger. Likewise the mere fact 
that the human body and its neighbourhood form a 
conservative system does not explain any particular 
bodily movement; it does not explain why I ever move 
at ail, or why I sometimes write, sometimes walk, and 
sommimes swim. To explain the happening of these 
particular movements at certain times it seems to be 
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essential to take into account the volitions which happen 
from time to time in my mind; just as it is essential 
to take the string into account to explain the particular 
behaviour of the weight, and to take the trigger into 
account to explain the going off of the gun at a certain 
moment. The difference between the gun-system and 
the body-system is that a little energy does flow into 
the former when the trigger is pulled, whilst it is 
alleged that none does so when a volition starts a 
bodily movement. But there is not even this amount 
of di^rence between the body-system and the swinging 
weight. 

Thus the argument from energy has no tendency 
to disprove Two-sided Interaction. It has gained a 
spurious authority from the august name of the Con¬ 
servation of Energy. But this impressive principle 
proves to have nothing to do with the case. And the 
real premise of the argument is not self-evident, and is 
not universally true even in purely intra-physical trans¬ 
actions. In the end this scientific argument has to lean 
on the old philosophic arguments; and we have seen 
that these are but bruised reeds. Nevertheless, the facts 
brought forward by the argument from energy do throw 
some lighten the naturtoi the interaction between mind 
and body, assuming this to happen. They do suggest 
that all the energy of our bodily actions comes out of 
and goes back into the physical world, and that minds 
neither add energy to nor abstract it from the latter. 
What they do, if they do anything, is to determine 
that at a given moment sio much energy shall change 
from the chemical form to the form of bodily move¬ 
ment; and they determine this, so fiir as we ran see, 
without altering the toul amount of energy in the 
physical world. 

(a) Tkt Argument from the Structure of the Nerv^ 
System. There are purely reflex actions, like sneezing 
and blinking, in which there is no reason to suppose 
that the mind plays any essential part. Now we know 
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the nervous structure which is used in such acts as 
these. A stimulus is pven to the outer end of an 
efferent nerve; some chan^ or other runs up this 
nerve, crosses a synapsis between this and an afferent 
nerve, travels down the latter to a muscle, causes the 
muscle to contract, and so produces a bodily movement. 
There seems no reason to believe that the mind plays 
any essential part in this process. The process may be 
irreducibly vital, and not merely physico-chemical; but 
there seems no need to assume anything^ more than 
this. Now it is said that the whole nervous system is 
simply an immense complication of interconnected 
nervous arcs. The result is that a change which travels 
inwards has an immense number of alternative paths 
by which it may travel outwards. Thus the reaction to 
a given stimulus is no longer one definite movement, 
as in the simple reflex. Almost any movement may 
follow any stimulus according to the path which the 
afferent disturbance happens to take. This path will 
depend on the relative resistance of the various synapses 
at the time. Now a variable response to the same 
stimulus is characteristic of deliberate as opposed to 
reflex action. 

These are the fscm. The argument based on them 
runs as follows. It is admitted that the mind has 
nothing to do with the causation of purely reflex 
actions. But the nervous structure and the nervous 
processes involvfid in deliberate action do not differ in 
kind from those involved in reflex action; they differ 
only in degree of complexity. The variability which 
characterises deliberate action is folly explained Ity the 
variety of alternative paths and the variable resistances 
of the synapses. So it is unreasonable to suppose that 
the mind has any more to do with causing deliberate 
actions than it has to do with causing reflex actions. 

I think that this argument is invalid. In the first 
place I am pretty sure that the persons who use it have 
before their imagination a kind of picture of how mind and 
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body must interact if they interact at all. They find 
that the fiurts do not answer to this picture, and so they 
conclude that there is no interaction. The picture is 
of the followings kind. They think of the mind as 
sitting somewhere in a hole in the brain, surrounded 
by telephones. And they think of the efiferent dis¬ 
turbance as coming to an end at one of these telephones 
and there affecting the mind. The mind is then sup¬ 
posed to respond by sending an efferent impulse down 
another of these telephones. As no such hole, with 
efferent nerves stopping at its walls and afferent nerves 
starting from them, can be found, they conclude that 
the mind can play no part in the transaction. But 
another alternative is that this picture of how the mind 
must act if it Mts at all is wrong. To put it shortly, 
the mistake is to confuse a gap in an explanation with 
a spatio-temporal gap, and to argue from the absence 
of the latter to the abwnce of the former. 

The Interactionist's contention is simply that there 
is a gap in any purely physiological explanation of 
deliberate action ; /.r., that all such explanations fail 
to account completely for the facts because they leave 
out one necessary condition. It does not follow in the 
least that there must be a spatio-temporal breach of 
continuity in the physiological conditions, and that 
the missing condition must fill this gap in the way in 
which the movement of a wire fills the spatio-temporal 
interval between the pulling of a bell-handle and the 
ringing of a disunt bell. To assume this is to make 
the mind a kind of physical object, and to make its 
action a kind of mechanical action. Really, the mind 
and its actions are not literally in Space at all, and the 
time which is occupied by the mental event is no doubt 
a/f0 occupied 1^ some part of the physiological process. 
Thus I am inclined to think that much of the force 
which this argument actually exerdses on many people 
is simply due to the presupposition about the modms 
of interaction, and that it is greatly weakened 
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when this presupposition is shown to be a mere pre* 
judice due to our limited power of envisaging un- 
fismiliar alternative possibilities. 

We can, however, make more detailed objections to 
the argument than this. There is a clear introspective 
differeni^ between the mental accompaniment of volun¬ 
tary action and that of reflex action. What goes on in 
our minds when we decide with difficulty to gc^ out of 
a hot bath on a cold morning is obviously extremely 
different from what goes on in our minds when we 
sniff pepper and sneeze. And the difference is quali¬ 
tative ; it is not a mere difference of complexity. This 
difference has to be explained somehow; and the theory 
under discussion gives no plausible explanation of it. 
The ordinary view that, in the latter case, the mind is 
not acting on the body at all; whilst, in the former, it is 
acting on the body in a specific way, does at least make 
the introspective difference between the two intelligible. 

Again, whilst it is true that deliberate action differs 
from reflex action in its greater variability of response 
to the same stimulus, this is certainly not the whole or 
the most important part of the difference between them. 
The really important difference is that, in deliberate 
action, the response is varied appn^riately to meet the 
special circumstances which are supposed to exist at 
the time or are expected to arise later; whilst reflex 
action is not varied in this way, but is blind and almost 
mechanical. The complexity of the nervous system 
explains the possibilily of variation; it does not in the 
least explain why the alternative which actually takes 
place should as a rule be appropriate and not merely 
haphazard. And so again it seems as if some factor 
were in operation in deliberate action which is not 
present in reflex action; and it is reasonable to suppose 
that this factor is the volition in the mind. 

It seems to me that this second scientific argument 
has no tendency to disprove interaction; but that the 
fiicts which it brings forward do tend to suggest the 
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particular form which interaction probably takes if it 
happens at all. They suggest that what the mind does 
to the body in voluntary action, if it does anything, is 
to lower the resistance of certain synapses and to raise 
that of others. The result is that the nervous current 
follows such a course as to produce the particular 
movement which the mind judges to be appropriate 
at the time. On such a view the difference between 
reflex, habitual, and deliberate actions for the present 
purpose becomes fairly plain. In pure reflexes the 
mind cannot voluntarily affect the resistance of the 
synapses concerned, and so the action takes place in 
spite of it. In habitual action it deliberately refrains 
from interfering with the resistance of the synapses, 
and so the action goes on like a complicated reflex. 
But it euH aflect these resistances if it wishes, though 
often only with difficulty; and it is ready to do so if 
it judges this to be expedient. Finally, it may lose 
the power altogether. This would be what happens 
when a person becomes a slave to some habit, such as 
drug-taking. 

I conclude that, at the level of enlightened common- 
sense at which the ordinary discussion of Interaction 
moves, no good reason has been produced for doubting 
that the mind acts on the body in volition, and that the 
body acts on the mind in sensation. The philosophic 
arguments are quite inconclusive; and the scientific 
arguments, when properly understood, are quite com¬ 
patible with Two-sided Interaction. At most they 
suggest certain conclusions as to the form which 
interaction probably takes if it happens at ail. 

OiffieultiM fa the Oaaial of Interaotioa. I propose 
now to consider some of the difficulties which would 
attend the denial of Interaction, still keeping the dis¬ 
cussion at the same common-^ense level. If a man 
denies the action of body on mind he is at once in 
trouble over the causation of new sensations. Suppose 
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that I suddenly tread on an unsuspected tin-tack. A 
new sensation suddenly comes into my mind. This is 
an eventi and it presumably has some cause. Now, 
however carefully I introspect and retrospect, I can find 
no other mental event which Is adequate to account for 
the fimt that just that sensation has arisen at just that 
moment If 1 reject the common-sense view that tread¬ 
ing on the tack is an essential part of the cause of the 
sensation, I must suppose either that it is uncaused, or 
that it is caused by other events in my mind which I 
cannot discover by introspection or retrospection, or 
that it is caused telejuithically by other finite minds or 
by God. Now enquiry of my neighbours would show 
that it is not caused telepathically by any event in their 
minds which they can introspect or remember. Thus 
anyone who denies the action of body on mind, and 
admits that sensations have causes, must postulate 
either (a) immense numbers of unobservable states in 
his own mind; or (^) as many unobservable states in 
his neighbours’ minds, together with telepathic action ; 
or (r) some non-human spirit together with telepathic 
action. I must confess that the difficulties which have 
been alleged against the action of body on mind seem 
to be mild compared with those of the alternative 
hypotheses which are involved in the denial of such 
action. 

The difficulties which are involved in the denial of 
the action of mind on body are at first sight equally 
great; but I do not think that they turn out to be so 
serious as those which are involved in denying the 
action of body on mind. The prima fmde difficult is 
this. The world contains many obviously artificial 
objects, such as books, bridges, clothes, etc. We know 
that, if we go fer enough back in the history of their 
production, we always do in Csct come on the actions of 
some human body. And the minds connected with 
these bodira did design the olgects in question, did will 
to produce them, and did believe that they were initiat- 
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ing and guiding the physical process by means of these 
designs and volitions. If it be true that the mind does 
not act on the body, it follows that the designs and 
volitions in the agents’ minds did not in fact play any 
part in the production of books, bridges, clothes, etc. 
This appears highly paradoxical. And it is an easy 
step from it to say that anyone who deni«i the action of 
mind on body must admit that books, bridges, and other 
such objects amtd have been produced even though 
there had been no minds, no thought of these objects 
and no desire for them. This consequence seems mani¬ 
festly absurd to common-sense, and it might be argued 
that it reflects its absurdity back on the theory which 
entails it. 

The man who denies that mind can act on body 
might deal with this difficulty in two ways: (i) He 
might deny that the conclusion is intrinsically absurd. 
He might say that human bodies are extraordinarily 
complex physical objects, which probably obey irre¬ 
ducible laws of their own, and that we really do not 
know enough about them to set limits to what their 
unaided powers could accomplish. This is the line 
which Spinoza took. The conclusion, it would be 
argued, stems absurd only because the state of aflairs 
which it contemplates is so very unfamiliar. We find 
it difficult to imagine a body like ours without a mind 
like ours; but, if we could get over this defect in our 
powers of imagination, we might have no difficulty in 
admitting that such a body could do all the things 
which our bodies da I think it must be admitted that 
the difficult is not so great as that which is involved in 
denying the action of body on mind. There we had to 
postulate ad hot utterly unfamiliar entities and modes 
of action; here it is not certain that we should have to 
do this. 

(a) The other line of argument would be to say that 
the alleged consequence <foes not necessarily follow 
from denying the action of mind on body. I assume 
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that both parties admit that causation is something 
more than mere dt facto regularity of sequence and 
concomitance. If they do not, of course the whole 
controversy between them becomes futile; for there will 
certainly be causation between mind and body and be¬ 
tween body and mind, in the only sense in which there 
is causation anywhere. This being presupposed, the 
following kind of answer is logically possible. When 
I say that B could not have happened unless A had 
happened, there are two alternative possibilities, (o) 
A may itself be an indispensable link in any chain of 
causes which ends up with B. (^) A may not itself be 
a link in any chain of causation which ends up with B. 
But there may be an indispensable link a in any such 
chain of causation, and A may be a necessary accom¬ 
paniment or sequent of u. These two possibilities may 
be illustrated by diagrams. (<i) is represented by the 
figure below:— 

Aq a . a, Aj B 

. — - > ■ . . — -> . ■' ■■ ■ - > • 

The two forms of (^) are represented by the two figures 
below:— 



u 


^.A 

A, A, Aj B 
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a 

Evidently, if B cannot happen unless a precedes, and 
if n cannot happen without A accompanying or im¬ 
mediately following it, B will not be able to happen 
unless A precedes it. And yet A will have had no part 
in causing B. It will be noticed that, on this view, a 
has a complex effect AA|, of which a certain part, viz., 
A| is sufficient by itself to produce A, and ultimately 
B. Let us apply this abstract possibility u> our present 
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problem. Suppose that B is some artificial object, like 
a book or a bridge. If we admit that this could not 
have come into miistence unless a certain design and 
volition had existed in a certain mind, we could interpret 
the fiscts in two ways, (a) We could hold that the 
design and volition are themselves an indispensable 
link in the chain of causation which ends in the pro¬ 
duction of a bridge or a book. This is the common 
view, and it requires us to admit the action of mind on 
body. {A) We might hold that the design and the 
volition are not themselves a link in the chain of causa¬ 
tion which ends in the production of the artificial object; 
but that they are a necessary accompaniment or sequent 
of something which it an indispensable link in this 
chain of causation. On this view the chain consists 
wholly of physical events; but one of these physical 
events (vis., some event in the brain) has a complex 
consequent. One part of this consequent is purely 
physical, and leads by purely physical causation to the 
ultimate production of a bridge or a book. The other 
is purely menul, and consists of a certoin design and 
volition in the mind which animates the human body 
concerned. If this has any consequences they are 
purely mental. Each part of this complex consequent 
follows with equal necessity; this particular brain-state 
could no more have existed without such and such a 
menttl state accompanying or following it than it could 
have existed without such and such a bodily movement 
following it If we are willing to take some such view 
as this, we can admit that certain objects could not have 
existed unless there had been designs of them and 
desires for them; and yet we could consistently deny 
that these desires and designs have any effect on the 
movements of our bodies. 

It seems to me then that the doctrine which I will call 
•'One-sided Action of Body on Mind” b logically 
possible; ils., a theory which accepts the action of body 
on mind but denies die action of mind on body. But I 

I 
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do not see the least reason to accept it, since I see no 
reason to deny that mind acts on body in volition. 
One-sided Action has, I think, generally been held in 
the special form called “Epiphenomenalism." I take 
this doctrine to consist of the following four proposi¬ 
tions: (i) Certain bodily events cause certain mental 
events. (2) No mental event plays any part in the 
causation of any bodily event. (3) No mental event 
plays any part in the causation of any other mental 
event. Consequently (4) all mental events are caused 
by bodily events and by them only. Thus Epipheno- 
menalism is just One-sided Action of Body on Mind, 
together with a special theory about the nature and 
structure of mind. This specif theory does not call for 
discussion here, where I am dealing only with the 
relations between minds and bodies, and am not con¬ 
cerned with a detailed analysis of mind. In a later 
chapter we shall have to consider the special features of 
Epiphenomenalism. 

Arguments in Favour of Intoraetion. The only argu¬ 
ments /or One-sided Action of Body on Mind or for 
Parallelism are the arguments against Two-sided Inter¬ 
action ; and these, as we have seen, are worthless. 
Are there any arguments in fevour of Two-sided Inters 
action? I have incidentally given two which seem to 
me to have considerable weight. In favour of the action 
of mind on body is the feet that we seem to be im¬ 
mediately aware of a causal relation when we voluntarily 
try to produce a bodily movement, and that the argu¬ 
ments to show that this cannot be true are invalid. In 
favour of the action of body on mind are the insuperable 
difficulties which I have pointed out in accounting for 
the happening of new sensations on any other hypothesis. 
There are, however, two other arguments which have 
often been thought to prove the action of mind on body. 
These are (i) an evolutionary argument, first used, I 
believe, by William James; and (a) the femous “telegram 
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argfument.*’ They both seem to me to be quite obviously 
invalid. 

(i) The evolutionary argument runs as follows: It is 
a fact, which is admitted by persons who deny Two- 
sided Interaction, that minds increase in complexity 
and power with the growth in complexity of the brain 
and nervous system. Now, if the mind makes no 
difference to the actions of the body, this development 
on the mental side is quite unintelligible from the point 
of view of natural selection. Let us imagine two 
animals whose brains and nervous systems were of the 
same degree of complexity; and suppoK, if possible, 
that one had a mind and the other had none. If the 
mind makes no difference to the behaviour of the body 
the chance of survival and of leaving descendants will 
clesirly be the same for the two animals. Therefore 
natural selection will have no tendency to favour the 
evolution of mind which has actually taken place. 1 
do not think that there is anything in this argument. 
Natural selection is a purely negative process; it simply 
tends to eliminate individuals and species which have 
variations un&vourable to survival. Now, by hypothesis, 
the possession of a mind is not unfawmrtUtlt to survival; 
It simply makes no difference. Now it may be that the 
existence of a mind of such and such a kind is an 
inevitable consequence of the existence of a brain and 
nervous system of such and such a degree of com¬ 
plexity. Indeed we have seen that some such view is 
if the opponent of Two-sided Interaction is to 
answer the common-sense objection that artificial objects 
could not have existed unless there had been a mind 
which designed and desired them. On this hypcrthesis 
there is no need to invoke natural selection twice over, 
once to explain the evolution of the brain and nervous 
system, and once to explain the evolution of the mind. 
If natural selection will account for the evolution of the 
brain and nervous system, the evolution of die mind 
will follow inevitably, even though it adds nodiing to 
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the survival-value of the organism. The plain fact is 
that natural selection does not account for the origin 
or for the growth in complexity of anything whatever; 
and therefore it is no objection to any particular theory 
of the relations of mind and body that, if it were true, 
natural selection would not explain the origin and 
development of mind. 

(a) The “ telegram argument" is as follows: Suppose 
there were two telegrams, one saying “Our son has 
been killed”, and the other saying: “Your son has 
been killed ". And suppose that one or other of them 
was delivered to a parent whose son was away from 
home. As physical stimuli they are obviously ex¬ 
tremely alike, since they differ only in the fact that the 
letter “ K” is present in one and absent in the other. 
Yet we know that the reaction of the person who received 
the telegram might be very different aexording to which 
one he received. This is supposed to show that the 
reactions of the body cannot be wholly accounted for 
by bodily causes, and that the mind must intervene 
causally in some cases. Now 1 have very little doubt 
that the mind does play a part in determining the action 
of the recipient of the telegram ; but I do not see why 
this argument should prove it to si person who doubted 
or denied it. If two very similar stimuli are followed 
by two very different results, we are no doubt justified 
in concluding that these stimuli are not the complete 
causes of the reactions which follow them. But of course 
it would be admitted by every one that the receipt of the 
telegram is not the complete cause of the recipient’s re¬ 
action. We ail know that his brain and nervous system 
play an essential part in any reaction that he may make 
to the stimulus. The question then is whether the 
minute structure of his brain and nervous system, in¬ 
cluding in this the supposed traces left by past stimuli 
and past reactions, is not enough to account for the 
great difference in his behaviour on receiving two very 
similar stimuli. Two keys may be very much alike. 
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but one may fit a certain lock and the other may not. 
And, if the lock be connected with the trig'ger of a 
loaded gun, the results of “stimulating” the system 
with one or other of the two keys will be extremely 
different. We know that the brain and nervous system 
are very complex, and we commonly supp<^ that they 
contain more or less permanent traces and linkages due 
to past stimuli and reactions. If this be granted, it is 
obvious that two very similar stimuli may produce very 
different results, simply because one fits in with the 
internal structure of the brain and nervous system whilst 
the other does not. And I do not see how we can be 
sure that anything more is needed to account for the 
mere difference of reaction adduced by the “telegram 
argument.” 

The PositiTe Theory of ParaUeUsm. The doctrine of 
Psycho-physical Parallelism, or, as I prefer to call it, 
“ Psycho-neural Parallelism ”, has two sides to it. 
One is negative; it is the denial that mind acts on 
body and the denial that body acts on mind. With this 
side of it I have now dealt to the best of my ability, 
and have argued that there is no reason to believe it 
and tolerably good reason to disbelieve it. But Psycho- 
neural Parallelism has also a positive side, which might 
be accepted by one who reject^ its negative side. The 
positive assertion of Parallelism is that there is a one- 
one correlation between events in a mind and events 
in the brain and nervous system of the body which 
it animates. Is there any reason to believe this on 
empirical grounds? 

I think we must say that it uugf be true, but that it is 
a perfectly enormous assumption unless there be some 
general metaphysical ground for it; and that the em¬ 
pirical evidence for it is, and will always remain, quite 
inadequate. The assertion is that to every particular 
change in the mind there corresponds a certain change 
in the Ixrmin which this mind animates, and that to every 
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change in the brain there corresponds a certain change 
in die mind which animates this brain. What kind of 
empirical evidence could there be for such an assertion ? 
At best the evidence would be of the following kind: 
** I have observed a number of brains and the minds 
which animate them ; and I have never found a change 
in eidier which was not correlated with a specific change 
in the other. And ail other people who have made 
similar observations have found the same thing.’* If vt<t 
had evidence of this sort the positive side of Parallelism 
would be a straightforward inductive generalisation of 
it; an argument from “ A has never been observed 
to happen without B " to ** A never does happen without 
B ". But actually we have no evidence whatever of this 
kind. No one person in the world ever has observed, 
or probably ever will observe, a brain and its mind. 
The only mind that he can observe is his own and the 
only brains that he can observe are those of others. 
Nor is this the worst. We can very rarely observe 
other men’s brains at all, and never when they are alive 
and in a state of normal consciousness. Thus the 
actual empirical data for the positive side of Parallelism 
consist of observations on brains which are no longer 
animated by minds at all or whose animating minds 
are in abeyance. And these minds could not be 
directly observed by us even if they were present and 
functioning normally. 

It will therefore be worth while to consider carefully 
what amount of parallelism we really are justified on 
empirical grounds in assuming, (i) We have fiiirly 
good reasons for thinking that the existence and general 
inte^ty of a brain and nervous system is a necessary 
condition for the manifestation of a mind to itself and to 
other minds. We do not positively know that it is a 
sufficient condition ; and the question whether it be so 
or not will have to be discussed later in this book. Our 
evidence is all of the following kind: (i) In the absence 
of a brain and nervous system we see none of those 
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external actions which we know in our own case to be 
accompanied. by consciousness, (ii) The brain and 
nervous system are known to increase in complexity 
up to a certain age, and we have observed in 
ourselves and can infer from the behaviour of 
others a corresponding growth in mental complexity, 
(iii) Soon after men have ceased to show signs of 
consciousness by their external behaviour their brains 
and nervous systems break up. It must be admitted 
that it might be maintained with almost equal plausibility 
that these last facts show that the integrity of the 
brain and nervous system is dependent on the presence 
of the mind. We might just as well argue that the 
brain begins to break up because the mind has ceased 
to animate it, as that the mind has ceased to manifest 
itself because the brain has begun to break up. In 
fact, seeing the order in which we actually get our 
knowledge of the two facts, the former is firima facie 
the more plausible interpretation, (iv) In many cases 
where men's behaviour has been so odd as to suggest 
that their minds are abnormal, it is known that their 
brains have been injured or it has been found after 
their death that their brains were in an abnormal sute. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that the brains 
of some lunatics on dissection show no systematic 
differences from those of normal people. It would 
obviously be absurd to talk of ** Parallelism" in 
reference to this very general relation between the 
integrity and complexity of the brain and nervous 
SjTstem, on the one hand, and the manifestation of a 
human mind, on the other. 

(a) There is, however, empirical evidence which 
goes rather further than this. It is found that wounds 
in certain parts of the brain make specific differences 
to the mind. a wound in one part may be 

followed by a loss of memory for spoken words, and 
so on. Unfortunately, similar results can often be 
produced by causes like hypnotism or like those which 
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psycho-analysts discuss. And here there is no positive 
empirical evidence that these specific areas of the brain 
are affected. Again, there seems to be some evidence 
that, after a time and within certain limits, another part 
of the brain can take over the functions of a part that 
has been injured. Thus the most that we can say is 
that the general integrity of certain parts of the brain 
seems to be at least a temporarily necessary condition 
for the manifestation of certain specific kinds of mental 
activity. It remains doubtful how for any given area is 
indispensable for a given kind of mental activity, and 
whether there may not be some kinds of activity which, 
though dependent like all others on the general integrity 
of the brain, are not specially correlated with any 
particular area. We might sum up these facts by 
saying that there is good evidence for a considerable 
amount of ** Departmental Parallelism “ between mind 
and brain. 

(3) The orthodox Parallelist, however, goes much 
further than this, and much beyond the most rigid 
departmental parallelism. He would hold, not merely 
that there is a strict correlation between each distin¬ 
guishable department of mental life and some specific 
area of the brain, but also that there is a strict parallelism 
of events. he holds, not merely that 1 could not 

remember at all unless a certain area of my brain were 
intact, but also that if I now remember eating my 
breakfast there is a certain event in this area uniquely 
correlated with this particular mental event. And by 
** unique correlation '* he means that if some other 
mental state had happened now instead of this particular 
memory there would necessarily have been a different 
brain-event, and conversely. So for as I know there 
is not, and could not possibly be, any empirical evidence 
for this '* Parallelism of Events”, as I will call it. For 
(i), while a man is conscious and can observe events 
in his own mind, his brain is not open to inspection by 
himself or hy anjrone else. And, when his brain is 
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open to inspection, he is not likely to be in a position 
to introspect or to tell others what is going on in his 
mind, even if something is happening there at the time, 
(ii) In any case the events in the brain which are sup¬ 
posed to ctoirespond to particular events in the mind 
would be admitted to be too minute to be observable 
even under the most fiivourable circumstances. They 
are as purely hypothetical as the motions of electrons, 
without the advantage that the assumption of them 
enables us to predict better than we could otherwise do 
what states of mind a man will probably have under 
given circumstances. 

It seems to me then that there is no empirical evidence 
at all for a Parallelism of Events between mind and 
brain. If this doctrine is to be held, the grounds for it 
must be general. E.g. psycho-iwiirm/ parallelism might 
be plausible if, on other grounds, we saw reason to 
accept psycho-/Aj'xrVia/parallelism ; the doctrine that 

evay physical event is correlated with a specific mental 
event, and conversely. And the wider doctrine might 
be defended as helping to explain the apparent origin 
of life and mind from apparently non-living and non- 
conscious matter. This is a question which we shall 
have to discuss later; all that I am concerned to argue 
at present is that, at the level of enlightened (x>mmon- 
sense and apart from some general metaphysical theory 
of the nature of matter and mind, there is no adequate 
evidence for a psycho-neural parallelism of events. 
And, as parallelism has commonly, been defended on 
the ground that it is established by empirical scientific 
investigation of the brain and nervous system, this feet 
is wor^ pointing out. 

If there is no reason for psycho-neural parallelism of 
events, is there any positive reason against it? Some 
philosophers have held that there is. They have held 
that, while it is possible and even probable that somt 
mental events are correlated with specific neural events, 
it is impoaible that this should te true of ali mental 
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events. Those who take this view generally hold that 
there probably is psycho-neural parallelism of events 
for sensations, but that there certainly cannot be such 
parallelism for comparison, introspection, attentive in> 
spection, and so on. This view is taken by Mr Johnson 
in his Lo^ (Part 111 ); and it will be worth while to 
consider his arguments. They are contained in Chapter 
VII, I 6 of that work. Mr Johnson’s argument, if 1 
rightly understand it, comes to this: We must dis¬ 
tinguish, between the fact that I am having two 
sensations, one of which is light red and the other dark 
red, and my rteognitioH that both are red and that one 
is darker than the other. We must likewise distinguish, 
between theykrr that the dark one started before 
the light one, and my recognition of this foct; and 
between the fact that the dark one is to the left of the 
light one in my visual field and my recognition of this 
foct. Finally, we must notice that we have to dis¬ 
tinguish different degrees of clearness and determinate¬ 
ness with which a perfectly determinate fact may be 
recognised. We may merely judge that one sensum is 
separate from another, or we may judge that one is 
to the left of the other, or we may judge that the first 
is as much to the left of the second as the second is to 
the right of a third, and so on. Now Mr Johnson 
contends that the sensations themselves have neural 
correlates, and that the determinate qualities and 
relations which the sensations actually have are deter¬ 
mined by the qualities and relations of these neural 
correlates. But he holds that there is then nothing 
left on the neural side for the neagnitioH of these qualities 
and relations to be correlated with. Still less is there 
anything left on the neural side to be correlated with 
the infinitely numerous different degrees of determinate¬ 
ness with which the qualities and relations of the sensa¬ 
tions may be apprehended. Hence he concludes that 
mental events above the level of sensations eammot be 
correlated one to one with specific neural events. He 
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does not ezplidtly draw the distinction which 1 have 
done between Departmental Parallelism and Parallelism 
of Events; but I think it is plain that his ar^^ument is 
meant only to deny the latter. He would probably 
admit that, if certain specific areas of our brains were 
injured, we should lose altogether the power of making 
judgments of comparison and of recognising spatio- 
temporal relations; but he would hold that, given the 
general integrity of those areas, there is not some 
one specific event within them corresponding to each 
particular judgment of comparison or of spatio-temporal 
relation. 

Before criticising this argument we must notice that 
Mr Johnson does not explicitly distinguish sensations 
and sensa. By a ** sensation " I think he means what 
I should call a “ sensed sensiim ”. And he thinks that, 
from the nature of the case, there can be no unsensed 
sensa. Thus a sensation for him is a sensum, regarded 
as existentially mind-dependent; and, in virtue of its 
supposed existential mind-dependence, it counts as a 
mental event belonging to the mind on which its 
existence depends. If we like to distinguish between 
mental states and mental acts we can say that a sensa¬ 
tion, for Mr Johnson, is apparently a mental stcOs 
having certain sensible qualities, such as colour, position 
in the visual field, and so on. To recognise that one is 
having a sensation, that it is of such and such a kind, 
and that it stands in such and such spatio-temporal 
relations to other sensations, would be to perform a 
cognitive mental act. And his contention is that, whilst 
there is a parallelism of events for mental states, there 
cannotfor this very reason be also a parallelism of events 
for mental acts. This at least is how I understand him. 

Now I must confess that Mr Johnson's argument 
seems to me to be so extremely weak that (knowing 
Mr Johnson) I hesitate m believe that 1 can have 
properly understood it. Let us suppose that the actual 
relative position of two sensa s^ and s^ in a visual sense- 
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field is determined by the relative petition of two excited 
areas in the brain, and b^ Let us suppose that the 
actual relative date of the two sensa in the sense-histoty 
of the experient is determined by the relative date of 
the excitement of these areas. And let us suppose 
that the determinate sensible qualities of the two sensa 
{f.g.t the particular shade of the particular colour pos¬ 
sessed by each) is determined by the particular kind of 
movement which is goings on in the microscopic partides 
within these two areas. Mr Johnson’s contention seems 
to be that, when we have mentioned the positions of 
the excited areas, the dates at which they begin to be 
excited, and the particular kind of movement which is 
going on within them, we have said all that can be said 
about the neural events. There is nothing left on the 
neural side to be correlated with our acts of recognition, 
of qualitative comparison, and of spatio-temporal judg¬ 
ment ; and therefore these events can have no special 
neural correlate. To this there are two answers which 
seem so obvious that 1 am almost ashamed to make 
them. 

(i) At the very utmost the argument would show only 
that there is nothing left within the two areas b^ and b^ 
to be correlated with any judgments which we happen 
to make about the sensations r, and r,. But these two 
areas do not exhaust the whole of the brain and nervous 
system. Why our acts of judgment about these two 
sensations should not have neural correlates in some 
other part of the brain I cannot imagine. The situation 
on the mental side is that we may, but need not, make 
these judgments if we do have the sensations; and that 
we cannot make them unless we have the sensations. 
This is exactly what we might expect if the neural 
correlates of the acts of judgment were in a different 
part of the brain from the neural correlates of the sensa¬ 
tions themselves; and if a certain Idnd of disturbance 
in the latter were a necessary but insufficient condition 
of a certain kind of diMEurbance in the former. 
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(a) But we could answer the argument without needing 
even to assume that the neural correlates of judgments 
about sensations are in a different area of the brain from 
the neural correlates of the sensations themselves. We 
have to remember that the same area may conuin at 
the same time microscopic events of different scales 
of magnitude. Let us take a purely physical analogy. 
The same piece of metal may be at once hot and glow¬ 
ing. We have extremely good reasons to believe that 
both these apparent characteristics are correlated with 
microscopic motions which* are going on throughout 
the whole volume occupied by the bit of metal. The 
heat is supposed to be correlate with the random move¬ 
ments of molecules and the light with the jumps of 
electrons from one stable orbit to another. The large- 
scale events can go on without the small-scale events 
(a body may be hot without glowing); but the more 
violent the large-scale events the more frequent will be 
the small-scale events (a body begins to glow if it be 
heated enough). Now I cannot imagine why the same 
thing might not be true of the neural correlates of 
sensations and the neural correlates of our judgments 
about our sensations. Supperae that the neural corre¬ 
lates of sensations were large-scale events in a certain 
area of the brain ; and suppose that the neural correlates 
of our judgments about these sensations were small- 
scale events in the same area. Then 1 should expect 
to find that sensations could happen without our making 
judgments about them; that we could not malm the 
judgments unless we had the sensations; and that it 
would be more difficult not to make the judgments as 
the sensations became more intense, other things being 
equal. And this is exactly what I do find. It seems 
to me then, either that 1 have altogether misunderstood 
Mr Johnson’s argument, or chat there is nothing what¬ 
ever in it. 

There remains one other point to be discussed before 
leaving the subject. It Is true, as Mr Johnson points 
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out, that we make judgments of various degrees of 
determinateness about the same perfectly determinate 
feet. Does this raise any particular difficulty against 
the view that every act of judgment has a specific neural 
correlate? I do not think that it does, if we avoid 
certain confusions into which it is very easy to fall. 
I suppose that the difficulty that is felt is this: ** Every 
neural event is perfectly determinate ; how can an inde¬ 
terminate judgment have a determinate neural correlate; 
and how can there be different determinate neural corre¬ 
lates for all the different degrees of determinateness in 
judgments? " To this 1 should answer (i) that of course 
the differences on the neural side which would correspond 
to different degrees of determinateness in the judgment 
are not themselves differences of determinateness. But 
why should they be ? The differences on the neural side 
which correspond to differences of shade in sensations 
of colour are not themselves differences of shade. If, 
the area which is correlated with judgments about 
our sensations be different from the area which is corre¬ 
lated with the sensations themselves, we might suppose 
that differences in the determinateness of the judgment 
were correlated with differences in the extent or the 
intensity of the disturbance within this area. If, on 
the other hand, we supposed that our sensations were 
comiated with large-scale events, and our judgments 
about these sensations with small-scale events in the 
same region of the brain, we might suppose that 
differences in- the determinateness of the judgment are 
correlated with differences in the frequency of these 
small-scale events. There is thus no difficulty, so fer 
as 1 can see, in providing neural correlates to every 
different degree of determinateness in our judgments, 
(ii) It is perhaps necessary to point out that what is 
called an **indeterminate judgment” is not an indeter¬ 
minate event; every event, whether mental or physical, 
is no doubt perfectly determinate of its kind. 
whether I merely judge that jowr omt has been in the 
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room or make the more determinate judgment that 
John Smith has been in the roomp either judgment as 
a ps3rchical event has perfectiy determinate forms of 
all the psychical determinables under which it folis. 
The indefiniteness is in what is asserted, not in the 
act of asserting as such. Hence the probiem is not, 
as it might seem to a careless observer, to find a deter¬ 
minate neural correlate to an indeterminate psychical 
event; the problem is merely to find a determinate 
neural correlate to a determinate psychical event which 
consists in the asserting of a relatively indeterminate 
characteristic. 

I conclude then that no adequate reason has been 
produced by Mr Johnson to prove that there amnot 
be specific neural correlates to mental tuts as well as 
to mental statts. I have also tried to show that there 
neither is nor is likely to be any empirical evidence 
for the doctrine that all mental events have specific 
neural events as their correlates. Hence the positive 
doctrine of Psycho-neural Parallelism of Events seems 
to me to be a perfectiy open question. This is not 
perhaps a wildly exciting result. But it is not alto¬ 
gether to be despised, since it leaves us with a perfectly 
free hand when we try to construct a speculative theory 
of the relations of matter and mind which shall do 
justice to all the known facts. For the known facts 
neither require nor preclude complete Psycho-neural 
Parallelism of Events. 

Sviiinuu j tad Oonclnslons. I wish to make quite 
clear what I do and what I do not claim to have done 
in this chapter. I have definitely assumed that the 
body and the mind are two distinct entities, which are 
now in a very intimate union, which I express by saying 
that the former is **animat^ by" the latter. I have 
raised no question about the exact nature or origin 
of this relation of '* animation ’*; and I have not con¬ 
sidered the apparent growth of mind in the individual 
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or the apparent development of consciousness from the 
non-conscious in the course of the earth’s history. 
Again, 1 have taken the body to be very much as 
common-sense, enlightened by physical science, but not 
by philosophical criticism, takes it to be; I have 
supptMed that we know pretty well what a mind is; 
and 1 have assumed that causation is not simply regular 
sequence and concomitant variation, though these are 
more or less trustworthy signs of the presence of a 
causal relation. These are the assumptions on which 
the question of Interaction has commonly been discussed 
by philosophers and by scientists; and it would be 
idle for me to conceal my opinion that it has been 
discussed extraordinarily todly. The problem seems 
to have exercised a most unfortunate effect on those 
who have treated it; for I have rarely met with a 
collection of worse arguments on all sides. I can only 
hope that I have not provided yet another instance in 
support of this generalisation. 

My conclusion is that, subject to the assumptions 
just mentioned, no argument has been produced which 
should make any reasonable person doubt that mind 
acts on body in volition and that body acts on mind 
in sensation. 1 have tried to show the extreme diffi¬ 
culties which are involved in attempting to deny that 
body acts on mind. And I have tried to show that 
the apparently equal difficulties which seem to be in¬ 
volved in attempting to deny that mind acts on body 
could be evaded with a little ingenuity. Thus One¬ 
sided Action of Body on Mind is a possible theory. 
But there seems to me to be no positive reason for 
accepting it, and at least one reason for doutHsng it, 
viz., the conviction which many men have (and whidi 
Mr Hume’s arguments foil altogether to refute) that 
we know directly that our volitions are necessary con¬ 
ditions for the occurrence of our voluntary movements. 

If these conclusions be sound. Parallelism, con¬ 
sidered as an aitenmtivt which excludes Interaction, 
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has no leg left to stand upon. But Parallelism has a 
positive side to it which is perfectly compatible with 
Interaction, and is therefore wordi discussing for its 
own sake. I distinguished between the metaphysical 
doctrine of ’Psycho-physical Parallelism and the more 
restricted doctrine of Psycho-mirni/ Parallelism. And 
I divided the latter into Departmental Parallelism and 
Parallelism of Events. It seemed to me that there was 
good empirical evidence for a considerable amount of 
Departmental Parallelism, but that there was not and 
is not likely to be adequate empirical evidence for 
Parallelism of Events. On the other hand, I came to 
the conclusion that Mr Johnson’s arguments to prove 
that complete parallelism between mental and neural 
events is impossible were quite unsound. 

This, I think, is as far as the discussion can be 
carried at this level. One thing seems to me to emerge 
clearly even at this point. If interaction has to be 
denied at a later stage it can only be because the 
relation between mind and body turns out to be so 
intimate that “ interaction ” is an unsuiUble expression 
for the connection between a particular mental event 
and its correlated bodily event. This would be so if, 
e^^ Materialism were true, so that the mind was just 
some part of the body. It might be so on a Double¬ 
aspect Theory, or on a theory of Neutral Monism. 
But we cannot decide between such general theories 
until we know more about the true nature of Mind 
and of Matter, and have taken into consideration 
questions about origin and development of minds 
which we have hitherto explicitly left out of account. 
Thus the final discussion of the quration can come 
only near the end rtf the book. 


a 




SECTION B 

Introductoiy Remarks 

*' If there'sa screw loose in a heavenly body, that's philosophy: 
and if there's a screw loose in a earthly body, that's philosoidiy 
too; or it maybe that there's sometimes a little metaphysics in 
it, but that's not oftm. Philosophy's the chap for me. If a 
parent asks a question in the classical, commercial, or mathe¬ 
matical line, says I gmvely, 'Why, sir, in the first place, are 
you a philosopher?' 'No, Mr Squeen,' he says, 'I ain't.' 
'Then, air,' says I,'I am sorry for you, for I shan't be able to 
explain it.' Naturally the parent goes away and wishes he was 
a phikiaoidier, uid, equally naturally, thinks I'm one." 

(Dickens, Nickotat NiOMy) 




SECTION B 

The Mind's Knowledge op Existents 
Introductoiy Remarks 

In this Section I am going to consider the knowledge 
which a human mind has of matter, of itself, and of 
other minds. Knowledge is a transaction with two 
sides to it, the mind which knows and the objects 
known. A critical discussion of the mind’s alleged 
knowledge of anything should therefore help to clear 
our ideas both of the nature of the mind and its activities 
and of the nature of the objects which it knows. Thus, 
in discussing the mind’s knowledge of matter through 
perception, we ought to learn something both of the 
nature of the mind as a percipient and of the nature 
and reality of matter. And, when we consider the 
mind’s knowledge of itself and of other minds, we ought 
to learn something of the nature of the mind from two 
sides. Common-sense believes itself to know pretty 
well what mind is and what matter is, though it might 
have great difficulties in putting its beliefs into clear 
and consistent language. So far we have accepted 
these claims without question, and have discussed 
certain problems subject to this condition. We have 
now to pass from the level of enlightened common- 
sense to that of Critical Philosophy. By this 1 mean 
that we have to consider ttrefully the sources of our 
alleged knowledge of matter and of mind, and to see 
how far we can still accept the common-sense view of 
these two entities in the light of this additional informa¬ 
tion. Even if the common-sense view should not need 

in 
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eomciiamt it will certainly need careful and explicit 
statmuHt; and, when stated, it may seem unfamiliar 
and even shocking to common-sense. 

It would, I think, be admitted by every one that such 
knowledge as we have of matter is based on sense- 
perception and memory. Each man’s sense-perception 
and memory are supplemented by communication widi 
other minds which claim to tell him what they have 
perceived and remembered. Thus the problem of our 
knowledge of matter inevitably involves the problem of 
our knowledge of other minds. There is less i^reement 
about the sources of our knowledge of other minds. 
But I suppcjse that every one would admit that a 
necessary, if not a sufficient, condition of such 
knowledge is that we should listen to the sounds and 
note the goitures of other human bodies. So the 
problem of our knowledge of other minds is in turn 
bound up with the problem of our knowledge of matter. 
The exact connexion between these two problems will 
have to be considered in some detul. There is, again, 
a lack of agreement about the sources of a mind’s 
knowledge of itself. I suppose that every one would 
admit that memory is involved here as much as in our 
knowledge of matter. But, on the one hand, some 
people deny the existence of a mental activity, called 
** introspection,” by which a mind observes itself or the 
events belonging to it. And those who admit the 
existence of this activity differ a good deal about its 
limitations; for some think that we can introspect both 
acts and states, whilst others seem to hold that we can 
introspect states but not acts. On the other hand, some 
people who admit the existence of introspection and 
give it extensive powers would hold that it is not the 
only or the main source of our knowledge of our own 
minds. 

In any case we can see at once that the three problems 
are most intimately linked, and that no treatment of 
one can be satisfactory without a treatment of the rest. 
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I have already tried to show this linkage between the 
problem of our knowledge of matter and the problem of 
our knowledge of other minds. There seems to be an 
equally close connexion between the problem of our 
knowledge of our own minds and that of our knowledge 
of other minds. For, even if it be not the whole truth, it 
certainly seems an important part of the truth to say 
that our belief about other minds are based on analogies 
with what we know of our own. The other point which 
is already clear is that memory is involved in all three 
kinds of knowledge. Hence the divisions of this Section 
will be the following: First 1 shall treat SeHse-fereep/iom, 
then Af emery, then Our Knowledge of our own Minds, and 
then Onr Knowledge of other Minds. The reader will 
remember that this division is necessary, because we 
cannot say everything at once, but that none of these 
four chapters is likely to be satisfactory when taken by 
itself. 



CHAPTER IV 


Senie*perceptlon aod Matter 

In this chapter I propose to give a sketch of the problem 
of the mind’s knowledge of matter through the senses. 
1 shall necessarily be covering again ground which I 
have already been over in my SeieHtific Thought^ and I 
must refer the reader to the Second Part of that book 
for a detailed statement and defence of my views on the 
subject. Here I shall be as brief as possible, and in 
consequence somewhat dogmatic. I shall, however, be 
approaching the problem from a slightly different angle, 
so that I hope that this chapter will not be mere vain 
repetition. 

P er e eptnal ntaatieas. Let us begin with something 
that every one, whatever his philosophical views may be, 
would admit to be a fact. Some people would raise 
doubts about the existence of physical objects, such as 
chairs, tables, bells, etc. Some people would raise 
doubts about the existence of selves or minds which 
perceive such olyects. But no one doubts that such 
phrases as " 1 see a bell", "1 feel a bell", '* I hear a 
bell", indicate states of affairs which actually exist from 
time to time. People do not begin to quarrel till they 
try to amtlyse sudi situations, and to ask what must be 
meant by “ 1", by the " bell", and ** hearing ", if it 
is to be true that “ I hear a bell". When they do this 
they are liable to find that the only senses (ff "I”, 
"bell", and "hear", which will make the statement 
true are very different from those which we are wont to 
attach to those words. If this should happen, it still 
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remains true, of course, that the phrases " I hear a 
bell” and ** I see a chair” stand for real states of 
affairs which differ in certain specific ways from each 
other; but these states of affairs may be extremely 
different in their structure and their components from 
what the form of words which is used to indicate them 
would naturally suggest to us. 

I will call such situations as are naturally indicated 
by phrases like " 1 am seeing a chair ” or '* I am hearing 
a bell" by the name of ** Perceptual Situations”. I 
take it then that every one agrees that there are such 
things as Perceptual Situations. Can we all agree to 
go any further together before parting company? I 
think we obviously can. (i) There are certain situa¬ 
tions, which undoubtedly arise from time to time, which 
are indicated by such phrases as " I feel tired ” or 
**I feel cross”. I think that every one would admit 
that perceptual situations differ radically from these. 
Suppose we compare the situations indicated by the 
two phrases ** 1 feel cross ” and ** 1 hear a bell ”. When 
we feel cross we are not feeling somctMmghut are feeling 
someAMcr. When we hear a bell we no doubt are feeling 
someAstv, but the important point about the perceptual 
situation is that we claim to be in cognitive contact with 
MvoKtkiMg other than ourselves and our states. This 
claim is just as obvious in those perceptual situations 
which are commonly believed to be delusive as in those 
which are commonly believed to be veridical. The two 
situations “ I am hearing a bell" and “ 1 am seeing 
pink rats" agree completely in this respect, and both 
differ in this respect from the situation I feel cross”. 
1 will express the difference between the two kinds of 
situation by saying that the one does and the other 
does not have an *• epiidemological object ”. The bell- 
situation and the pink-rat-situation both have epistemo¬ 
logical objects; the situation indicated by ** 1 M crou ” 
has no epistemological object. My motive in adding 
the qualifying word “epistemological” is that other- 
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wise some brigrht spirit will at once complain that the 
pink-rat situation has no object. What he really means 
is of course that there is no ontoiogical object, corre> 
spending' to the tpisUmological object which the situation 
certainly has; /.r., that the situation involves a certain 
claim which the physical world refuses to meet. I had 
better take this opportunity to anticipate another purely 
verbal objection which someone is sure to make. Some¬ 
one is certain to say: '* We don’t really see pink rats, 
for there are none; we only think that we see them." 
To this I answer by admitting that words like '’seeing ”, 
"hearing", etc., do, most unfortunately, introduce the 
" fallacy of many questions" like the barrister's query : 
"When did you leave off beating your wife?" The 
phrase " 1 see so-and-so" is taken in ordinary life to 
mean: "There is a perceptual situation of the visual 
kind of which I am subject. This has such and such 
an epistemolo^cal ot^ect. And there is a physical 
object corresponding to this epistemological object". 
If a second person has reason to believe that the third 
of these propositions is false, he will be inclined to say: 
"You are not really seeing so-and-so; you only think 
that 3 rou are seeing it". Now words like " seeing " and 
" hearing " are hopeless for our present purpose if they 
are to be interpreted in this way. I therefore wish it to 
be clearly understood that I shall depart so fer from 
common usage as to say that a man sees a pink rat, 
provided he is subject of a perceptual situation which 
has a pink rat as an epistemological object and is of 
the visual kind, regaidless of whedier there is a 
physical pink rat corresponding to this epistemological 
object. With these verbal explanations I think that 
every one would admit that there are perceptual situa¬ 
tions and that all perceptual situations necessarily have 
epistemological objects. Common language, though 
&r from consistent, expresses the difference between 
the two kinds of situation in the following way: It 
tends to express a situation which has no epistemo- 
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logical object by the verb "to feel" followed by an 
adjective or adverb, such as "cross" or "crossly". 
It tends to express a situation which has an epistemo¬ 
logical object some special transitive verb, such as 
"see" or "hear", and by a substantive-name which, 
in an inflected language, would be put in the accusa¬ 
tive case. In order to know what is the epistemological 
object of any situation it is only necessary to know the 
meaning of this substantive-word in the phrase which 
expresses the situation. In order to know whether 
the situation has an mtohgieal as well as an tpisitmo- 
logical object it is plainly not enough to consider the 
meanings of words; the question can be settled only, 
if at all, by a careful enquiry into the nature and 
connexions of things. 

(ii) It would further be admitted by every one that 
not all situations which have an epistemological object 
are perceptual. (<s) In the first place there are situations 
whose epistemological objects are such that no physical 
object could correspond to them, though ontological 
objects of a difierent kind might correspond to them. 
E.g.t the situation expressed by the phrase "I notice 
that I am acting spitefully” has an epistemological object. 
But, if there be an ontological object which corresponds 
to this epistemological object, it certainly cannot be 
any purely physical thing or event. It must be some 
procress which is going on in my mind. I will say 
that the epistemological object of a situation which has 
such an object may be "of the physical kind", or "of 
the psychical kind ”, or possibly of many other kinds. 
It would be agreed, 1 think, that the epistemological 
object of any perceptual situation must be of the 
physical kind; and this simply means that, if there be 
an ontologicxil object corresponding to it, it must be a 
physical objecX or event. 

(h) It would further be admitted that a situation may 
have an cq>istemological object of the physicxd kind and 
iret not be a perceptual situation. Compare the two 
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phrases ** I am hearing a bell *’ and " I am thinking of 
a bell”. The epistemological objects of the two situa> 
tions which are expressed by these two phrases are both 
of the physical kind; they might, so far as one can see, 
even be identical. But every one recognises that there is 
a deep diflerence between the situations. We should 
vaguely express one part of this diflerence by saying that 
in the perceptual situation we are " in more immediate 
touch with” the bell than in the thought - situation. 
This diflerence is indicated in speech by the fact that the 
phrase which expresses the thought^ituation contuns a 
preposition like ** of”or “about” before the substantive- 
woid which expresses the epistemological object of the 
situation, whilst there is in general no such word in the 
phrase which stands for the perceptual situation. I will 
express this diflerence by saying that a perceptual 
situation is ** intuitive ”, whilst a thought-situation with 
the same kind of epistemological object is '* discursive ”. 
Here again I suppose that every one would admit the 
distinction which 1 am drawing, though different 
philosophers would differ violently about the proper 
analysis of it. I do not wish to deny that there may be 
something intuitive in every thought-situation and 
something discursive in every perceptual situation. But 
1 think that it is plainly true that what strikes us about 
the situation called “hearing a bell” is its intuitive 
character, and that what strikes us about the situation 
called “thinking about a bell” is its discursive 
character. 

(r) We must next notice that there are situations 
which have an epistemological object of the physical 
kind, and are intuitive and not discuraive, and yet would 
not be called perceptual. The most obvious examples 
are memory-situations. I may have a genuine memory 
of the tie which my friend was wearing yesterday. 
This situation has an epistemolr^cal object of the 
physical kind. And it is intuitive, in the sense in which 
seeing his tie would be intuitive and merely thinking of 
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his tie would not be. But it is quite difierent from a 
perceptual situation. And one important difference, at 
any rate, is this. It is of the essence of a perceptual 
situation that it claims to reveal an object as it ts at. the 
time when the situation is goingr on; and it is of the 
essence of a memory-situation that it claims to reveal an 
object as it was some time before the memory-situation 
began. It is perfectly true that, when I see a distant 
star, this is an instance of a perceptual situation ; and it 
is true that there is strong reason to believe that, if the 
situation reveals a physical object at all, it reveals it as it 
was long before the situation began. But this does not 
affect the truth of my statement. For it is certainly 
true that, so long as we remain at the level of perception 
and do not introduce inferences, the situation does claim 
to reveal the star as it now is; and, if it did not, it 
would not be a perceptual situation. 

(iii) There is one other point which I suppose that 
every one would admit to be common and peculiar to 
perceptual situations. This is the feet that sensation 
plays an unique and indispensable part in them. 1 do 
not think it is possible to define “sensation”. But it 
is possible to give illustrations which every one will 
recognise. Such statements as “ I am aware of a red 
flash ”, “ I am aware of a squeaky noise ”, and so on, 
are certainly sometimes true; and they express a kind 
of situation which is perfectly femiliar to every one. 
Whenever such a statement is true, there exists a 
sensation. And it would be admitted that there cannot 
be perceptual situations without sensations. I think 
that it would also be admitted that sensations play a part 
in p e rc ep tual situations which they do not play in any 
other kind of situation. I will express this tot hy 
saying that perceptual wtuations are “sensuous”. 

We may now sum up the points on whi<A every one 
is really agreed, however much they may differ in their 
language, as follows: There certainly are perceptual 
situations; they are intuitive and sensuous and they 
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have epistemological objects of the physical kind, 
which are given as simultaneous with the situation 
itself. This is of course neither a definition of the 
perceptual situation nor an analysis of it; it is simply a 
set of propositions which are admittedly all true of 
perceptual situations and not all true of anything else. 
Does the agreement stretch any further than this? 1 
think that it can be carried one step further. 1 think 
that every one is really agreed about the irreducible 
minimum of characteristics that a thing would have to 
possess in order to count as a physical object. Now it 
is agreed that all perceptual situations claim to reveal 
objects of this kind, for that is what we mean when we 
say that they all have epistemological objects of the 
physical kind. Let us then raise the question : 

Wkat do we understand 6y a " Pkysiad Object" ? The 
following marks seem to characterise anything that we 
should be willing to call a ** physical object", (i) It is 
conceived to be a strand of history of reasonably long 
duration, as compared with that of our specious present, 
and possessed of a certain characteristic unity and 
continuity throughout the period during which it is 
said to last. A mere flash would hardly be counted as 
a physical object; a penny, if it has the characteristics 
which it is commonly believed to have, would count as 
one. (ii) It is conceived to be quite literally extended 
in space. It has some size and some shape, an inside 
as well as an outside, and it stands in spatial relations 
to other physical objects. Strictly speaking, we ought 
rather to say that mmh momentary cross-section of the 
history of the object has these characteristics, and that 
the nearer together two such cross-sections are in time 
the more nearly alike they will be in their spatial 
properties. It may happen, as a particular case, that 
all the momentary cross-sections of a certain physical 
object within a certain stretch of time are exactly alike 
in all their spatial characteristics. In this case we 
should say that, for this stretch of time, the object had 
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kept its shape and position unchanged, (iii) It is con¬ 
ceived to persist and interact with other physical objects 
when no one perceives it. **Being perceived" is re¬ 
garded as something which happens from time to time 
to physical objects, but which is not essential to their 
existence, and makes no further difference to their 
qualities either at the time or afterwards, (iv) It is 
conceived to be perceptible by a number of different 
observers at the same time, as well as by one observer 
at various times, (v) It is supposed to combine a 
number of other qualities beside the spatio-temporal 
characteristics already mentioned. Some of these quali¬ 
ties reveal themselves in one way, others in another 
way; thus c»lour reveals itself to sight, hardness and 
temperature to touch, and so on. In order that a certain 
kind of quality may reveal itself to a certain mind it 
seems necessary that the body which this mind animates 
shall be gifted with appropriate sense-organs. Thus it 
is held to be quite possible that physical objects may 
have many qualities which are never revealed to us, 
simply because we lack the necessary sense-organs. If 
there be no things which have all these characteristics, 
there are, strictly speaking, no physical objects; and 
all perceptual situations are delusive. But of course 
there might still be things which literally possessed 
some of these characteristi<» and to which the rest could 
be ascribed in various more or less Pickwickian senses. 
In that case it would be a matter of taste whether we 
still said that we believed in physical objects; but it 
would be a matter of fact that all perceptual situations 
are delusive in certain respects. B.g.t if the ordinary 
scientific view, as commonly interpreted, were right, all 
perceptual situations would be delusive in so far as they 
claim to reveal objects which literally have colour, taste, 
smell, etc. But they would be veridical in so far as 
they claim to reveal objects which literally have shape, 
siae, position, and motion. If Berkeley be right, all 
perceptual situations are delusive in every respect except 
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in their claim to reveal somttking independent of and 
common to percipients. This ** something '* will be the 
permanent habits of volition according to which God 
sends us such and such sensations on such and such 
occasions. 

Analysis of Perooptnal Bitoatioiis. The typical lin¬ 
guistic expression fora perceptual situation is a sentence 
like "I see the chair" or **I hear the bell". This 
mode of expression inevitably suggests a certain mode 
of analysis for the perceptual situation. It suggests 
that it consists of me and the physical object whose 
name appears in the phrase, related directly by an 
asymmetrical two-term relation which is indicated by the 
verb. And this suggests that the admitted existence of 
the situation guarantees the existence of me and of the 
physical object. How for can this simple-minded view 
be maintained? 

In philosophy it is equally silly to be a slave to 
common speech or to neglect it. When we remember 
that it represents the analyses made unconsciously for 
practical ends by our prehistoric ancestors we shall not 
be inclined to treat it as an oracle. When we remember 
that they were probably no greater fools than we are, we 
shall recognise that it is likely to accord at any rate 
with the more obvious facts, and that it will be wise to 
take it as our starting-point and to work from it. It is 
plausible to suppose that the perceptual situation which 
language describes by the phrase ** I see a chair" does 
contain two outstanding constituents related by an 
asymmetrical two-term relation. But it is quite anodier 
quration whether these two constituents can possibly 
be what is commonly understood by **me" and by 
** chair”. Let us now consider this question, first as 
regards the object and then as regards the subject. 

Tk 0 O^'tctioe ComtUment, Even if we had never had 
any reason to believe that some perceptual situations 
are delusive, this extremely simple-minded analysis 
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would need to be modified considerably. (<r) It would 
be admitted that in any one perceptual situation I am 
never aware of the wkolt of the surfitce of a physical 
object, in the sense in which I do seem to be aware of 
a part of it. Nobody who was lookin^f at a bell would 
seriously maintain that, at a pven moment, he is aware 
of the far side and the inside of the bell, in the same 
sense in which he would claim to be aware of a certain 
part of the outside which is fimingr him at the time. 
And by a *' bell '* we certainly mean something which 
has a closed surfiu^ with an inside as well as an out¬ 
side, and not merely a patch with indefinite boundaries. 
Thus the most we could say. is: "The perceptual 
situation contains as a constituent something which is 
in fisct part of the sur£ue of a bell". (^) A similar 
limitation with regard to time must be put on the naYve 
analysis (rf the perceptual situation. By a "bell" we 
mean something of considerable duration ; something 
which certainly may, and almost certainly does, stretch 
out in time beyond the limits of the perceptual situation 
in which I am aware of it. Now no one would maintain 
that the parts of the history of the bell which come 
before the beginning and after the end of a certain 
perceptual situation are "given" to him in that per¬ 
ceptual situation in the same sense in which the con¬ 
temporary slice of the bell’s history is " given ”. Thus 
we have no right to say that the situation, described by 
the phrase " I am seeing the bell" contains the bell as a 
constituent; at most we can say that it contains as a 
constituent a short event which is in fact a slice of a 
longer strand of history, and that this longer strand is 
the history of a certain bell. It would be admitted 
by every one that a bell is something more than a 
coloured surface, more than a cold hard surfiure, and so 
on. Now, so long as I merely look at a bell, its colour 
only is revealed to me; its temperature or hardness are 
certainly not revealed in the same sense at that time. 
Similarly, when I merely touch the bell, only its 

I. 
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temperature and hardness are revealed to me; its colour 
is certainly not revealed to me in the same sense at that 
time. Once again then I have no right to say that the 
Ml is a constituent of either of these perceptual situa¬ 
tions. At most I may say there is a constituent which 
displays certain qualities, and that this same con¬ 
stituent has in fact other qualities which would be 
displayed under other conditions. 

Thus we are forced to modify the first naive analysis 
of " 1 see a bell ” at least in the following respects: 
We cannot hold that this situation literally contains the 
bell itself as a constituent. The most we can say is 
that the situation contains me and something related by 
an asymmetrical two-term relation; that this something 
is in fact a part of a larger surface, and is also a short 
slice of a longer strand of history; that it has in fact 
other qualities beside those which are sensuously re¬ 
vealed to me in this situation; and that this spatially 
larger and temporally longer whole, with the qualities 
which are not revealed sensuously in this situation, is a 
certain bell. This whole is the epistemological object 
of the situation expressed by the phrase " 1 am seeing 
the bell ”. And, even if it be granted that there is an 
ontological object which corresponds accurately to the 
epistemological object, we cannot admit that it is bodily 
a constituent of the situation. The most that we can 
grant is that a small spatio-temporal fragment of the 
ontological object is literally a constituent of the situa¬ 
tion, and that a small selection of the qualities of this 
fragment is sensuously revealed in the situation. 

Now of course the existence of any complex whole 
entails the existence of anything that really is a con¬ 
stituent of it. There is no doubt that such situations 
as are described by the phrase *'l see a bell” exist. 
And there is no doubt that the epistemological object 
of such a situation is something having all the character¬ 
istics which are connoted by the word " bell If then 
the perceptual situation did contain a^^ a constituent 
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something which accurately corresponds to its episte¬ 
mological object, the existence of the former would 
guarantee that of the latter. But it is now clrar that 
the situation does not and could not contain as a con¬ 
stituent anything that could properly be denoted by 
the word ** bell Hence the existence of the situation 
denoted by the phrase ** I see the bell ” does not suffice 
to guarantee the existence of a certain thing denoted 
by the phrase '* the bellIt is plain then that there 
is involved in every perceptual situation another foctor 
beside me and a certain spatio-temporally extended 
particular. This is the conviction that this particular 
something is not isolated and self-subsistent, and is not 
completely revealed in all its qualities; but that it is 
spatio-temporally a part of a larger whole of a certain 
characteristic kind, viz., a certain physical olyect, and 
that this whole has other qualities beside those which 
are sensuously manifested in the perceptual situation. 

Let us call the constituent about which we believe 
these propositions ** the objective constituent of the per¬ 
ceptual situation”. And let us call this conviction 
which we have about the objective constituent **the 
external reference of the situation”. I give it this 
name because it clearly points spatially, temporally, 
and qualitatively, beyond the situation and what is 
contained in and sensuously manifested in it. I will 
now say something more about the external reference 
of a perceptual situation. 

Tk* External Reference, (a) It would be felse psycho- 
Ic^rally to say that we infer feom the nature of the 
olyective constituent and from any other knowledge Uiat 
we may have that it is part of a larger spatio-temporal 
whole of a certain specific kind. It is perfectly evident 
tliat we do nothing of the sort. Of course we can talk 
of ** unconscious inferences ”, if we like; but at most 
this means that we in feet reach without inference the 
kind of conclusion which could be defended by inference 
if it were challenged, if) It would be false logically 
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to say that the beliefis which are an essential factor in 
a perceptual situation, thou|fh not reached by inference, 
could be justified by inference. I can see no way of 
validly inferring from the mere presence of an objc^ive 
constituent, which sensuously manifests such and such 
qualities, that this constituent is part of a larger spatio- 
temporal whole which is not a constituent of the situation 
and has other qualities. It might perhaps be argued 
that, although this cannot be inferred with certainty 
from anyone or from any number of perceptual situations 
taken separately, it might be inferred with probability 
from a number of such situations taken together and 
considered in their mutual relations. I shall go further 
into this question a little later in the chapter. But it 
is evident that, even if the general validity of such 
inferences be admitted, their conclusion would be some¬ 
thing much less definite than the belief that the objective 
constituent of a perceptual situation is a spatio-temporal 
part of a larger whole which corresponds accurately to 
the epistemological object of the situation. Strictly 
speaking, the most that could be directly inferred from a 
study of perceptual situations and their mutual relations 
is that probably such and such a perceptual situation 
will be accompanied by such and such others, belong¬ 
ing to different observers; or that it will probably be 
succeeded by such and such other perceptual situations, 
provided I make such and such movements. The notion 
of persistent physical objects is logically merely a hypo¬ 
thesis to explain such correlations between perceptual 
situations; and the common-sense belief that the olqective 
constituents of perceptual situations are literally spatio- 
tempor^ parts of persistent physical objects is logically 
one very special form of this hypothesis. It is tolerably 
obvious that the actual strength of our conviction that 
in perception we are in direct cognitive contact with 
literal spatio-temporal parts of a physical object, which 
corresponds to the epistemological object of the situa¬ 
tion, could not be justified by inference, (r) Lastly, we 
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express the position fisr too intellectually, when we say 
that in a perceptual situation we are acquainted with an 
objective constituent which sensuously manifests certain 
qualities, and that this acquaintance gives rise to and 
is accompanied by a belief that the constituent is part 
of a larger spatio-temporal whole of a specific kind. 
We must remember that ignorant men, and presumably 
animals, perceive as well as philosophers ; and we must 
bevrare of mixing up our anafysis of the perceptual 
situation with the situation as it actually exists. It 
would be nearer the truth to say that, at the purely 
perceptual level, people do not have the special experi¬ 
ence called *'belief” or "judgment”. To believe so 
and so at this level really means to act as it would be 
reasonable to act if one believed so and so, and to be 
surprised if the action turns out to be a failure. We 
automatically adjust our sense-organs in a certain way; 
we make incipient movements; and so on. These are 
of course accompanied by characteristic bodily feeling^ 
Again, traces left by former experiences will te excited, 
and this may give rise to images. More often it gives 
rise only to vague feelings of familiarity and to vague 
expectations. An example of what 1 mean is provided 
if we see what looks like a heavy weight, but is really 
a hollow object made of skilfully painted cardboard. 
We generally do not have any distinct images of what 
it would feel like to lift such a weight; still less do 
we make explicit judgments about its heaviness. But, 
if we start to lift it, we shall find that we have auto¬ 
matically adjusted our bodies as it would be reasonable 
to do if we had judged it to be heavy. And the feelings 
connected with this adjustment will be part of the total 
experience of external reference. When we start to 
lift it we almost overbalance, and we feel our expecta¬ 
tions frustrated, though these expectations were not 
really present at the time as distinct beliefe about the 
future. 

I idiall have to cany this analysis a little further 
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when I come to consider the subjective side of the 
perceptual situation, to which it more properly belongs. 
But it was necessary to wa^ off certain probable mis¬ 
understandings at once. CHTo sum up: In all perceptual 
situations there is an external reference beyond the 
objective constituent; and, if you askcxl the ordinary 
man to make this reference explicit, he would say that 
the objective constituent is literally part of a certain 
physical object of larger size and longer duration, which 
possesses many qualities beside those which are sensu¬ 
ously manifested to him in the perceptual situation. 
It is in virtue of this external reference that the per^ 
ceptual situation has the epistemologicxil object which 
it does have; for the epistemological object just is this 
whole of which the objective constituent is believed 
to be a part. But it would be felse psychologically to 
say that this belief is reached by a process of inference. 
For in fact we cannot detect any such process, and 
we ascribe perception to beings who would be quite 
incapable of making inferences of the kind required. 
It would also be false psychologically to say that this 
belief exists at the purely perceptual level in the form 
of an explicit judgment; we must rather say that the 
percipient adjusts himself automatically in ways that 
would be reasonable if he held this belief, and that 
the belief is represented at this stage by the hodily 
feelings which accompany these adjustments and 1^ 
the feelings of satisfiiction or frustration which arise 
according to the results of acting as if one held the 
belief. Lastly, it would be false as a matter of logic 
to maintain that this belief, in the precise form and in 
the actual strength in which it is held, could be justified 
1 ^ any known process of reasoning from any available 
premises.^ 

So fitf we have used no argument which would not 
be eqiudly valid if no perceptual situations were in the 
Iretif'iifofiinivr But of course it is held that there are 
. dljliiiiiVe perceptual situations, and that in some cases 
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the epistemological object is wildly different horn the 
ontological object. The drunkard says that he sees 
pink rats, just as the sober man says that he sees a 
penny. And the former means by "pink rats’* some¬ 
thing which lasts beyond the duration of the perceptual 
situation, which could be felt as well as seen, which 
could be seen and felt by other men, which would eat 
corn and excite fox-terriers, and so on. We call this 
perceptual situation "delusive," because none of these 
expectations, which form an essential factor in the 
situation, are verified by the contemporary perceptions 
of other observers or by the subsequent perceptions 
of the drunkard himself. We must remember that, 
although no amount of perceptual verification can 
prove that the objective constituent of a perceptual 
situation is a part of a physical object of a certain 
specified kind, complete feilure of such verification may 
make the contradictory of this almost certain. It may 
be doubtful whether there are such things as pennies, 
in the sense in which the unphilosophical teetotaller 
asserts that there are; and it may be doubtful whether 
the objective constituent of the situation which we call 
"the teetotaller’s perception of a penny’’ is literally 
part of a penny, as he believes it to be. But it is 
practically certain that there are no such things as pink 
rats, in the sense in whidi the unphilosophical drunkard 
asserts that there are, when he is in the situation called 
"seeing pink rats.’’ 

Now the existence of wildly delusive perceptual 
situations, such as we have bMn describing, is im¬ 
portant for our present analysis in several ways: (<f) 
It supports the conclusion, which we have already 
reached independently, that language is a partly mis¬ 
leading guide to the analysis of perceptual situations. 
The perceptual situation, described as *'1 am seeing a 
penny,’’ does seem likely to conuin the penny as a 
constituent if we follow the guidance of the phrase. 
We have already seen that this cannot be literally 
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truei without needingf to take into account the existence 
of delusive perceptual situations. But this is more 
glaringly obvious in the case of delusive perceptual 
situations. The drunkard says see a pink rat”, 
just as the sober man says ** I see a brown penny ”; 
and, mutatis mutamUst they mean exactly the same kind 
of thing by their two statements. So long as we follow 
the suggestions of language, there is just as much 
reason for holding that a pink rat is a constituent of 
the drunkard’s perceptual situation as for holding that 
a brown penny is a constituent of the sober man’s 
perceptual situation. But this analysis must be wrong 
in the former case, since there is almost certainly no 
pink rat to be a constituent of anything. And, since 
there is no relevant internal difference between the 
veridical and the delusive perceptual situation, it is 
reasonable to suppose that in no case does a perceptual 
situation contain as a constituent the physical object 
which corresponds to its epistemological object, even 
when there is such a physical object. 

{b) No doubt each perceptual situation does contain 
an olqective constituent of a characteristic kind. And 
in each case this is bound up with the practical belief 
that this constituent is part of a larger and more endur> 
ing whole which possesses certain other qualities beside 
those which are sensuously manifested in the situation. 
The difference is that this practical belief, which goes 
beyond the present situation and its contents, is ceriaiufy 
wrong in the one case, whilst (so fee as we have yet 
seen) it might possibly be right in the other. And 
there is al^lutely nothing in the two situations as such 
to distinguish the case where the belief is certiunly false 
from the case where it is possibly true. Now this cuts 
out an alternative which we have not yet refuted. We 
have indeed seen that the external reference of a per¬ 
ceptual situation canned be regarded as a valid logical 
inference from the existence of the situation and the 
nature of its objec;tive constituent. But, if there had 
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been no delusive perceptual situations, the following 
alternative might have been maintained. It might 
have been held that every perceptual situation is as 
such accompanied by an infallible revelation that its 
objective constituent is part of a larger and more 
enduring whole of a certain specific kind. All such 
situations certainly involve (his claim; and, if there 
had been no reason to think that any of them are 
delusive, it might have been held that this is not a 
mere claim but an infallible rtvclatum. So far as I can 
see, such a position cannot be maintained in face of 
perceptions of pink rats. The claim made here is of 
precisely the same kind as is made when teetotallers 
perceive pennies. And it is made just as strongly. 
Here the claim proves to be false. And, if it be fkise 
in j^mt cases, it cannot be accepted as true merely at 
its face*value in mty caue. Of course, if we water down 
the claim enough, it may at last be put in such an 
attenuated form as to be invulnerable to all refutation. 
If we claim merely that the objective constituents in all 
perceptual situations are correlated in some way with 
sotHetkiag larger and more enduring than themselves, 
and that every variation in the former is a sign of a 
change of some kind somewkere or other in the latter, we 
can hardly be refuted. There is, no doubt, some such 
correlation between the objective constituent of the 
drunkard's perceptual situation and the alcohol in his 
stomach or something that is happening in his brain. 
But I think it is perfectly clear that perceptual 
situations do involve a more specific claim than this; 
and that, since this specific claim is certainly wrong in 
some cases and since there is no internal distinction 
between these cases and others, it may be wrong in all. 

The AUemadve Theories. So far I have granted that, 
in some cases at least, the objective constituent of a 
perceptual situation m^ in fact be literally a part of a 
larger cncternal object of a certain specific kind, having 
other qualities beside those which are sensuously mani- 
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fested in the situation. I have shown only (a) that this 
object, as such, is never a constituent of the situation ; 
( 6 ) that this claim can never be accepted at its face- 
value, because it is certainly sometimes false in situations 
which differ in no relevant internal respect from those 
in which it might be true; and (r) that the claim cannot 
be proved to be true, as it stands, by logical inference 
from any premises which are available to us. It now 
remains to see whether we can hold that it is etvr true. 
Let us confine ourselves for the present to visual 
situations. I think we can prove that in this case we 
are tied down to two alternative, neither of which 
accords very well with common-sense. Either (a) the 
objective constituent of a visual situation does not have 
some of the properties which it ^ms on careful in¬ 
spection to have, and does have properties inconsistent 
with these ; or (fi) the larger external whole of which it 
is a part is so different from what it is commonly 
supp€>sed to be that it hardly deserves the name of 
** physical object”. Of course it is possible that both 
alternatives might have to be combined. Let us now 
try to prove this. 

A penny is believed by common-sense to be a round 
flat object whose size and shape are independent of the 
observer, his position, and his movements. A certain 
observer may move about, and may hold that in all the 
perceptual situations in which he is placed he sees the 
whole of the top of a certain penny. If he carefully 
inspects the objective constituents of these perceptual 
situations he will certainly find that they seem to be of 
different shapes and sizes. Most of them will seem 
elliptical and not round, and the direction of their 
major-axes and their eccentricity will seem to vary as he 
moves. Now, if these objective constituents are to be 
identified with different short slices of the history of the 
top of the penny, one of two views must be taken, (a) 
One alternative is to suppose that these objective con¬ 
stituents M round and all of one size, although 
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they stem^ on caueful inspection, to be elliptical and of 
various sises and eccentricities. (6) The other alternative 
is to suppose that the penny is not of constant size and 
shape, as is commonly believed, but that it varies in 
these respects as the observer walks about. 

Now the latter alternative might be the reasonable 
one to take if only one observer had to be considered, 
and only his successive visual situations. But in fact 
there may be a number of observers who can compare 
notes. They may agree that they are all seeing the 
whole of the top of the same penny. And, as we have 
said, it is certainly part of the notion of a physical 
object that it is capable of being perceived by several 
observers at once. Now suppose that one of these 
observers stands still, whilst another moves about. 
The objective constituent of the stationary observer's per* 
ceptual situation will seem constant in size and shape; 
the objective constituents of the moving observer’s 
successive perceptual situations will seem to differ in 
size and shape. Evidently, if we suppose that these 
objective constituents really do have the characteristics 
which they seem to have; that the observers really are 
seeing the whole of the top of the same penny; and 
that the objective constituents of their respective per¬ 
ceptual situations really are identical with slices of the 
history of the top of the penny, we shall have to 
suppose that the penny do/A changes and keeps constant * 
in shape and size during the same stretch of time. And 
this seems at first sight impossible. If you give up the 
view that two different obMrvers can both literally see 
the same part of the same physical object at the same 
time, you have given up the neutrali^ and publicity 
whidi are part of the notion of a physical object. If 
you accept this publicity and neutrality, and identify 
the objective constituents of the various visual situations 
with the neutral and public top of the penny, you mtut 
hold either (a) that the objective constituents have 
certain qualities which differ from and are inconsistent 
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with those which they seem on careful inspection to 
have; or (fi) that the top of the penny both varies and 
keeps constant in shape and size within the same stretch 
of time. The second alternative may seem impossible; 
but let us not rashly reject it, since the first is not very 
much more attractive. 

A like resuU is reached if we consider a single 
observer in tw’o different kinds of perceptual situation. 
A man may feel a penny, and at the same time move 
his head about whilst he continues to look at it. The 
objective constituent of the tactual situation seems on 
inspection to be constant in shape and size. Those 
of the successive visual situation seem on inspection 
to differ in shape and size. Now common-sense holds 
that it is the same suifece which we see and which 
we touch; though certain non-spatial qualities, such 
as colour, are sensuously manifested only in one kind 
of situation, whilst other non-spatial qualities, such as 
temperature, are sensuously manifested only in another 
kind of situation. If we wish to keep the common- 
sense notion of physical objects, we must hold either 
(a) that the objective constituents of some perceptual 
situations have certain qualities which differ from and 
are inconsistent with those which they seem on careful 
inspection to have; or (fi) that one and the same surface 
can vary and keep constant in shape and size within 
the same stretch of time. 

I think that I have now proved that we are tied 
down to three alternatives, each almost as distasteful to 
common-sense as the others, (a) We may try to keep 
the common-sense view that the objective constituents 
of some visual situations are literally spatio-temporal 
parts of a certain physical object, which we are said to 
be **seeing'.’. But, if we do this, we must hold either 
(a) that this physicid object can be both constant and 
variable in its spatial characteristia within the same 
stretch of time; or (/8) that the objective constituents 
of the visual situations can have qualities which are 
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dififerent from and inconsistent with those which they 
seem on careful inspection to have. Or ( 6 ) we may 
drop the common-sense view that the objective con¬ 
stituent of a visual situation may be, and in some cases 
actually is, literally a spatio-temporal part of a certain 
physical object which we are said to be "seeing”. 
I will now take these alternatives in turn. 

(<t, a) Theory of Multiple luhereHce. It might be held 
that this alternative is so absurd that it is not worth 
discussing. Is it not a plain contradiction that the 
same part of the same thing should be at once variable 
and constant in size, round and elliptical, and so on? 
It seems to me that this is possible, if and only if what 
we commonly regard as pure qualities are really relational 
properties. We all know that the same man can be at 
the same time generous (to his family) and stingy (to 
his workmen). The only question is whether we could 
possibly deal with such propositions as " This is round ”, 
" This is elliptical ”, etc., where " This” is an objective 
constituent in a visual situation, in a similar way. Let 
us first state what characteristics the objective con¬ 
stituent of a visual situation seems on careful inspection 
to have. I think we may fiiirly say that it seems to be 
a spatially extended patoh, having a' certain determinate 
size and shape, situated in a certain determinate position 
out from the body, and now occupied and marked out 
by a certain determinate shade of a certain colour. Of 
course, the colour need not be uniform throughout the 
region; but this raises no question of principle, so I 
will assume for simplicity that it is uniform. We have 
then four things to consider: the apparent colour, the 
apparent shape and size, the apparent position, and the 
apparent date id which the colour inheres in the place. 

Now it has been suggested that the objective con¬ 
stituent of a visual situation can be regarded as a 
certain region of physiozi space which is pervaded hy 
a certain determinate shade of colour at a certain time, 
provided that we recognise that the relation of "pei^ 
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vaston *' is of a peculiar kind. It must not be a two- 
term relation, involving only the pervafuling colour and 
the pervaded region, as we commonly suppose. It 
must be at least a three-term relation, involving the 
pervading colour, the pervaded region, and another 
region which we might call the *' region of projection ". 
Theories of this kind have been suggested lately by 
Dr Whitehead and by Professor Kemp Smith; and it 
seems to me that such a theory in a very crude form 
may be detected by a very charitable interpreter in the 
writings of Malebranche. 1 propose now to discuss it 
in my own way without further reference to the eminent 
men who have suggested it. I will call this type of 
theory "The Theory of Multiple Inherence". 

The impression which it makes on me at the outset 
is that it can be made to work very well for secondary 
qualities, like colour, provided we raise no questions 
about shape, size, position, and date; but that it is 
more difficult to deal with these apparent characteristics 
of the objective constituents of perceptual situations 
in terms of the theory. Let us begin with colour. 
According to the theory the proposition **This is 
sensibly of such and such a shade of red” (where 
"this" is an objective constituent of a visual situation) 
cohM Hot be true if "this" were the only thing in the 
world, any more than "This is a shareholder" could 
be true if "this" were the only thing in the world. 
And by "could not" here I mean, not merely that it 
is eausaify impossible, but also that it is hgutUfy im¬ 
possible. Red, on the present view, is a characteristic 
of such a kind that it cannot inhere in a place simply ; 
it can only " inhere-in-a-place-from-a-place", and this 
relation, which needs such a complex phrase to express 
it, is simple and unanalysable. Now, supposing that 
this were true, it would be perfectly possible that one 
and the same repon of physical Space should be per* 
vaded at one and the same time by difRerent determinate 
shades of ted. For the minimum complete statement 
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about pervasion by a colour would be of the form: 
** The determinate shade r, inheres in the place s from 
the place rj at the time And this is perfectly 

compatible with: **The determinate shade r, inheres 
in the place s from the place r, at the time What 
would be inconsistent with the first proposition is the 
proposition : **The determinate shade inheres in the 
place s from the place at the time But there is 
no reason to suppose that this complication ever arises, 
so it need not trouble us. 

It would now be perfectly easy to define a meanings 
for the phrase **s is red *' without reference to any other 
particular place. We mifi^ht, r.^., define **s is red*' 
to mean “From tvssy place souis shade of red inheres 
in s ’*. This is no doubt only a first approximation to 
a satisfisctoty definition. For “ every place '* we should 
certainly have to substitute “every place that fulfils 
such and such conditions ". But the general principle 
of the definition is obvious enough, and I do not think 
that there would be much difficulty in mentioning the 
conditions. The full statement would not, I think, 
differ very much from the following :—“r is physically 
red *' means “ From every place which is physically 
occupied by a normal human brain and nervous system 
in a normal condition and is near enough to s some 
shade of red sensibly inheres in s.” The first condition 
is put in to deal with colour-blind men and men drugged 
with santonin ; the second is put in to cut out complica¬ 
tions about coloured spectacles, and so on. 

The essence of the theory, so fitr as we have gone, 
is this:.We must distinguish between the “sensible” 
and the “ physical ” inherence of a colour in a place. 
The former is the fundamental and indefinable relation { 
and it is irreducibly triadic, involving an essential 
reference to the pervading shade of colour, the pervaded 
region, and the region of projection. The latter is a 
two-term relation ; but it is not ultimate, for it is defin¬ 
able in terms of the former. And the definition is of the 
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followingf kind: "R inheres physically in s” means 
“From every place jw, which fulfils certain conditions 
C» some determinate form of the determinable R 
sensibly inheres in s". With these definitions we 
could perfectly well maintain the common-sense view 
that a physical object cannot have two different colours 
at once, and yet admit that it does have different colours 
at once. We should simply need to clear up the 
ambiguities of our statements. The truth will be (i) 
that two different colours cannot sensibly inhere in the 
same place from the same ptacs at once; (a) that two 
different colours cannot pfysicalfy inhere in the same 
place at once ; but (3) that different colours or different 
shades of the same colour can spuibly inhere in the same 
place from different places at once. Perhaps I ought to 
say a word or two in further explanation of the second 
of these propositions. To say that the same place was 
at once physically red and physically green would be to 
say that from eveiy one of a certain set of places this 
place was sensibly pervaded by some shade of red, and 
that from every one of the same set of places it is at the 
same time sensibly pervaded by some shade of green. 
This, I suppose, would be admitted to be impossible. 
But it does not cover all that we mean when we say 
that the same place could not at once be physically 
pervaded by two different colours. Under this head we 
should also include, two different shades of red as 
well as two different colours, such as red and green. 
This, however, raises no insuperable difficulty. We 
have defined the physical eohur of a place in terms of 
the cohnr under which all the determinate shades which 
sensibly inhere in it from a certain set of places fitll. 
It would be quite easy to define its physical shade in a 
similar way. We should say that a certain place was 
physically pervaded by purple if and only if all the 
shades which sensibly inhere in it from places which 
fulfil the required conditions fell within certain limits. 
If we were prepared to say that this place is physically 
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pervaded by scarlet it is certain that it would have to be 
sensibly pervaded from the satut places by difftnnt 
shades of red. Since it could not be sensibly pervaded 
at the same time and from the same place by difierent 
shades of the same colour any more than by shades of 
difierent colours, it would be impossible for it to be at 
once physically pervaded by scarlet and by purple on 
our definitions. 

So for we have been discussing a question which may 
be called ** logical ”, in a wide sense, and certainly not 
“causal”. By this I mean that we have simply been 
considering the question : “What formal characteristics 
must the relation of inherence possess if it is to be 
logically possible to hold that a number of difierent 
colours or shades of colour inhere at the same time in 
the whole of the same region of Physical Space? ” The 
causal question is: “ Under what conditions will such 
and such a colour inhere in such and such a place from 
such and such a place?" To this question I now turn. 

In view of what we know of geometrical and physical 
optics and of the physiology of vision, I think that the 
following answer is almost certain. The indepcnekntfy 
necessary >^nd sufficient material conditions for a certain 
shade of colour to pervade a certain external region 
from a certain region of projection are all contained in 
or are close to the region of projection. (I will explain 
in a moment why I introduce the qualifications which 1 
have italicised.) The direction of the pervaded region 
is the direction in which a normal human being, whose 
body is in the projecting region, has to look, in order to 
get the objective constituent under consideration into 
the middle of his visual field ; and this is known to 
depend simply on what is going on in the immediate 
neighbourhood of his eyes. When a number of people 
are said to be “seeing the same object directly under 
normal conditions”, i.e.t without complications due to 
mirrors, non-homogeneous transparent media, and so 
on, their respective lines of sight intersect within a 

M 
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fiftirly small determinate region, lliis is where the 
object is then said to be. But of course there often are 
mirrors and other complications, and we must be 
prepared to deal with the general case. When the 
medium is in fisct non-homogeneous, or the vision is 
indirect, the place which is pervaded by a g^ven shade 
of colour from a given region of projection is that place 
in which a suitable object ivoit/d have to be put in order 
to present the same appearance t/ viewed directly and 
through a homogeneous medium. In actual fact 
nothing physically relevant may be going on in this 
region ; this is the case with mirror images. If I look 
at the reflection of a luminous point in a plane mirror 
the region which is pervaded ftom where I am standing 
is somewhere behind the mirror; it is the place where a 
luminous point would have to be put in order to present 
the actual appearance, if viewed directly and without a 
mirror, from where I am standing. And of course 
nothing physically relevant is happening at this place 
behind the mirror. The direction of the place is 
determined by the direction in which the light enters 
my eye, <>., by physical events in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the region of projection. Its distance 
along this direction is presumably determined by trai^ 
left in my brain by past visual situations and correlated 
bodily movements in cases where the vision really was 
direct and through a homogeneous medium. Thus I 
am justified in saying that the position of the pervaded 
region is immediately determined by events in or close 
to the region of projection. 

Next, the fleets which make us ascribe a velocity to 
light, and particularly the fiu:t of aberration, make it 
almost certain that the date at which a certain place is 
pervaded by a certain shade of colour from a certain 
region o! projection is the date at which certain events 
1^ happening within the region of projection. When 
at a distant sUr a certain shade of colour sensibly 
^Iweres in a certain distant region of Physical Space 
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from the place which is physically occupied by my 
body, if the present theory be true. But we know 
quite well that the star may no longer be physically 
occupying this distant region; and that, whether it 
does so or not, the relevant physical events may have 
happened there hundreds of years ago. 

Lastly, and in close connexion with this, we must 
notice that the particular colour and the particular 
shade of it which sensibly pervade an external place 
from a region of projection are almost certainly deter¬ 
mined by specific events in the eyes, optic nerves, and 
brain whi<^ now physically occupy this region of 
projection. Facts about colour-blindness, about the 
effects of drugs like santonin, and of morbid bodily 
states like jaundice, make this practically certain. 

I have now defended the. statement that the iwU- 
pendently necessary and sufficient fuaterial conditions 
which determine that such and such an external place 
shall be pervaded by such and such a shade of colour 
from a certain region of projection are physically 
present within or close to that region. I will now 
explain what I mean by the italicised qualifications in 
this statement. (1) The physical events within the 
region of projection of course have physical causes. 
Now a necessary condition of a necessary condition of 
an event may be called a “ dependently ” necessary 
condition of that event. There is every reason to 
believe that the pervasion of a ceruin region from a 
certain region by a certain shade of colour has generally 
deptmdtntly necessary conditions which are quite remote 
from the region of projection. When a certain place 
is pervaded by very similar shades of the same colour 
from all directions it is generally found that, on walking 
up to this place, tactual situations arise. And the 
objective constituents of these tactual situations are 
generally found to be closely correlated with the 
objective constituents of the successive visual situa¬ 
tions which occur as we walk up to this place. We 
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say then that this place is ** Mutually occupied And 
we have very good reason to believe that such a region 
is physically occupied by certain micrtracopic events 
which are remote and dependently necessary conditions 
of the pervasion of this region by such and such a shade 
of colour from places round it. These eventa determine 
by physical causation certain events in our eyes, optic 
nerves, and brains; and the latter events are the im¬ 
mediately necessary and sufficient material conditions 
of the pervasion of the external region by such and 
such a shade of colour from the region of projection 
which contains our bodies. This may be regarded as 
the normal case; and it is expressed in common 
language by saying that we are then ** looking directly 
at a certain physical object through a colourless homo¬ 
geneous medium ”. But of course this sweet simplicity, 
though normal, is not universal. Suppose that a 
number of people '* see the same mirror image ". Then 
there is a certain set of microscopic physical events in 
a certain region of Space; and these do constitute the 
common dependently necessary condition of the per¬ 
vasion of a place behind the mirror by similar shades 
of the same colour from a number of different regions 
of projection. But the region which contains these 
physical microscopic events is remote from the region 
in which these shades of colour sensibly inhere; it is 
in fact as &r in front of the mirror as the pervaded 
region is behind it. 

Let us call the region which contains the common 
dependently necessary conditions ** the emitting region 
Then the position may be put as follows: In visual 
perception we have to consider an emitting region, a 
region of projection, a pervaded region, and a per¬ 
vading shade of colour. The pervaded region is im¬ 
mediately determined by events in and near the region 
of projection. These events also determine immediately 
the pervading shade and colour. And th^ are them¬ 
selves determined by mimoscopic events in the emitting 
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region. In the cases that arise most often in eveiyday 
practical life the pervaded region and the emitting 
region roughly coincide. But, in the case of mirror- 
images and the visual situations which arise when we 
are surrounded by non-homogeneous media, the per¬ 
vaded region and the emitting region cease to coincide 
and may be very distant from each other. The pervaded 
region may then contain no physical events at all; and, 
if it does, they will be quite irrelevant In such cases 
there will always be a purely optical peculiarity too, 
viz., that the pervaded region will never be pervaded 
from iUl directions by similar shades of the same colour. 
(Cf. the sudden change which happens in the visual 
situation when we go to the back of a mirror in which 
we have been viewing the image of a certain object.) 

Just as we have contrasted the pervaded region and 
the emitting region, so we must contrast the*‘date of 
pervasion ” and the ** date of emission ”. Owing to the 
very great velociQr of light these generally coincide 
almost exactly in the visual situations of ordinary life. 
But, when we are concerned with very remote objects, 
such as stars, the date of emission (which is ahu^s 
earlier than the date of pervasion) may precede the 
latter by thousands of years. In the phenomenon of 
aberration we have a most interesting case in which 
the motion of the ol»erver of a very distant object, and 
the difference between the datt of emission and the dot* 
of pervasion, cause a difference between the place of 
emission and the place of pervasion. 

(a) I have now explained why I used the phrase 
" ind^emdcHtiy necessary and suflScient conditions ”. It 
remains to explain why I introduced the word **material** 
before “conditions'* in my original statement. This 
vras simply a precaution. I cannot be completely 
certain that the sensible inherence of such and such a 
shade of colour in such and such a place from a given 
region of projection not have psychical as well as 
physical conditions. Since we cannot get a brain and 
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nervous system like ours working properly without a 
mind like ours, it is obviously impossible to be sure 
that the latter is irrelevant for the present purpose and 
that the former is sufficient by itself. And, beside this 
general consideration, there is a more specific ground 
for caution. I do not think that the determination of 
the position of the pervaded region can be completely 
explained without reference to the persistent efiect of 
past visual and tactual situations and bodiiy movements, 
and the associations between them. Now of course 
these factors imy now be represented simply by per¬ 
sistent and suitably linked material modifications in the 
brain and nervous system. But, on the one hand, these 
material "traces" are purely hypothetical effects of 
certain causes and causes of certain effects. And, on 
the other hand, even if they be now purely material, it 
may be that they could not have been formed originally 
without the action of the mind, at least in the form of 
selective attention. If this be so, we might still say that 
the independently necessary conditions fora certain colour 
to pervade a certain place from a given region of pro¬ 
jection are all material; but we should have to recognise 
that the past action of the mind is a dependently necessary 
condition, just as much as the past vibrations of distant 
electrons. 

So far the Theory of Multiple Inherence seems to 
have worked foirly well. But we have left to the end 
the hardest question with which it is foced. This is the 
question of " physical" and " sensible " shape and size. 
We know that different observers, who say that they 
are all seeing the whole of the top of the same penny, 
find on careful inspection that the shapes and sizes of 
the objective constituents of their respective visual 
situations seem to be different We know that the 
same complication arises if a single obMrver moves 
about whilst he claims all the time to be seeing the 
whole of the top of the same penny. And we know 
that it also arises when the same obMrver claims to be 
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at once seeing and touching the whole of the top of the 
same penny. We have dealt with similar difficulties 
about shades of colour by suggesting that the relation 
of inherence between a colour and the place which it 
pervades is iireducibly triadic, and not dyadic, as has 
commonly been thought. But can we possibly deal 
with the difficulties about shape and size in the same 
way? Curiously enough. Dr Whitehead does not, so 
iar as 1 know, discuss this point. Yet no theory can 
claim to be satisfactory which does not make some 
answer to the question. 

At first sight it seems evident that we cannot deal 
with variations in the apparent shape of the same sur¬ 
face in the way in which we have been dealing with 
variations in its apparent colour. It seems obvious that 
the proposition ** This is round ’’ could have been true, 
even if there had been nothing in the world but this 
area. In fiurt the shape of a region seems to be an 
intrinsic quality of it; and it seems nonsense to talk of 
various shapes inhering in a certain region from various 
places. Plausible as this argument sounds, I believe 
that it is misuken. I think that it overlooks a very 
important distinction, viz., the distinction between a 
**sensible form” and a “geometrical properQr”. I 
shall first try to explain the difference between the two, 
and to show that they must be distinguished quite apart 
from the present problem. And I shall then try to 
show that the distinction enables us to apply the 
Multiple Inherence Theory to the question of variations 
of apparent shape and size. 

Let us consider circularity, for example. I find it 
necessary to distinguish a certain geometrical property 
called “circularity ” and a certain sensible form called 
by the same name, for the following reasons. The 
geometrical property can be defined. To say that a 
ceruin area is geometrically circular means that all the 
points on its boundary are equidistant from a fixed 
point. But, if I wanted to make someone understand 
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what I was referring to by the phrase "sensibly 
circular it would be of no use whatever to offer this 
definition or any other definition. All that I could do 
would be to proceed by extit^JkotioH^ just as I should 
have to do if I wanted to make him understand what I 
am referring to when I use the word " red **. I should 
in fact have to proceed as follows: I might start by 
getting the man to look straight down on to a penny. 
I should then cut out geometrically circular bits of 
paper of various colours and sizes and get him to look 
straight down on them. I should also cut out bits of 
paper of the same colours and different geometrical 
shapes, and get him to look straight down on them. 
I should then say to him : " You notice that there was 
a certain resemblance between all the objective con¬ 
stituents of the first series of visual situations in which 
I placed you, in spite of the differences of colour, etc. 
And you notice Aat there was a certain unlikeness 
between every objective constituent of the first series 
of visual situations and every objective constituent of 
the second series. Very well; what I am referring to 
hy the phrase "circular sensible form" is that feature 
which was present in all members of the first series and 
absent in all members of the second." In my view it is 
just as impossible to know a priori that a geometrically 
circular area, when pervaded a colour and viewed 
normally, would have the sensible form called "cir¬ 
cularity " as it is to know a priori that an area contain¬ 
ing electrons moving in a certain way would be pervaded 
by a certain shade of red from a place occupied by a 
normal human body. Of course some goometriaU pro¬ 
perties are themselves indefinable, o,g.f geometrical 
straightness. But it remains a feet that att sensible 
forms are indefinable, whilst snnvy of the geometrical 
properties which are called by the same name are 
definable. It is therefore certain that geometrical pro¬ 
perties and the sensible forms which are called by the 
same names must be distinguished. 
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Let us now apply this conclusion to our present 
problem. When it is said that the shape of a region 
is an intrinsic property, and that it is nonsense to talk 
of it having such and such a shape from such and such 
another region, this is true only of geometrical shape. 
If an area is geometrically circular it is so intrinsically, 
and there is an end of the matter. But, since geo¬ 
metrical shape and sensible form must always be 
distinguished, it does not follow that the sensible form 
of an area is an intrinsic property of it. It may be that 
one and the same area is ** informed “ by one rensible 
form from one place and by a different sensible form 
from another place. The relation of ** informing ” may 
be irreducibly triadic, as we have suggested that the 
relation of “pervading" is. If this be so, it may be 
that it is only from one place or one series of places 
that an area with a certain geometrical shape is informed 
by that sensible form which has the same name as the 
geometrical shape. A like distinction will have to be 
drawn between geometrical and physical size. The geo¬ 
metrical size of a region will be an intrinsic property 
of it; but the sensible size may be a property which it 
only has from another region. It will of course be just 
as necessary to distinguish tactual form from geometrical 
shape as to distinguish visual form from geometrical 
shape. But there may be good reasons for holding 
that tactual form is a safer indication of geometrical 
shape than is visual form. 

There is every reason to believe that the visual form 
which informs a certain external region from a certain 
region of projection is causally determined by events 
which are physically contained within the region of 
projection. The determining fectors would seem to be 
the geometrical shape and size of the part of the retina 
affected by light, and traces in the brain and nervous 
system left by past visual and tactual situations. Here 
again it seems to me that we cannot be sure that the 
mind does not play an essential part, if not as an inde- 
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pendently necessary condition, yet perhaps as a remote 
and dependently necessary condition for the original 
formation and association of the traces. 

I have now sketched and defended to the best of my 
ability the Multiple Inherence Theory. It is time to ask 
ourselves: "How much of that primitive belief which 
is an essential part of every perceptual situation would 
be left standing if we accepted this theory?” Under 
fevourable circumstances, r>., when we should commonly 
be held to be seeing a not too distant object by direct 
vision through a colourless homogeneous medium, we 
could go thus for with common-sense. We could hold 
(i) that the visual situations of a number of observers 
who say that they are seeing the same object really do 
contain a common objective constituent, viz., a certain 
region of Space outside their bodies, (a) That this same 
region of Space is the common objective constituent of the 
visual and tactual situations of an observer who would 
be said to be seeing and touching the same object. (3) 
That this region really is pervaded now by those sensible 
qualities and informed by those sensible forms which 
each observer can detect by careful inspection in the 
objective constituent of his perceptual situations. (4) 
That this region really does physically contain a set 
of microscopic physical events (movements of molecules, 
vibrations of electrons, etc.) which are the dtptndtntly 
necessary conditions for the pervasion of this region by 
these sensible qualities from the places now occupied 
the observers’ bodies. This is as fer as we could go in 
agreement with common-sense. We should have to 
differ from common-sense, even in the cases which are. 
most favourable to its beliefs, in the following points: 
(1) It believes that the colours which it sees are quite 
literally spread out over the surfaces of the yJ^skal 
which it sees and touches. In view of the fects abmit 
mirror-imagi^.«tc., we can admit only that colours per¬ 
vade ceftaiii -ngwaz 0/ Span. The latter may or may 
notooQtalB those microscopic physical things and events 
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which are the dependently necessary conditions of the 
pervasion of this region by this colour. Even when 
this is so, ue.f when there is an emitting as well as a 
pervaded region and the two coincide, we cannot say 
that the microscopic events and objects have the colour; 
we can say only that the region which contains them is 
pervaded by the colour. (2) Common-sense believes 
that the pervasion of anything by a colour is a two- 
term relation between this thing and this colour. In 
view of the £sct that the whole of the top of the same 
penny may appear brown to me and yellow to you, who 
have taken santonin, we cannot admit this. If we wish 
to hold that this one surface really is the common 
objective constituent of your visual situation and of 
mine, and that it really has the colours which it seems 
to you and me on careful inspection to have, we must 
hold that the sensible pervasion of a region by a colour 
is at least a thnm-teitn relation. It must involve an 
essential reference to a region of projection as well 
as to the pervaded region and the pervading colour. 
(3) Common-sense believes that the independently 
necessary and sufficient conditions for the pervasion 
of a certain region by a certain colour are contained 
in tAat region at the time when it is pervaded by 
this colour. It therefore holds that this region would 
be pervaded by this colour at this moment no matter 
what might be going on elsewhere. This cannot be 
accepted. The indeptndently necessary and sufficient 
conditions for the pervasion of a certain region by 
a certain colour are tuvtr contained in the pervaded 
region and are ahmgfs contained in or near the region 
of projection. It is true that, in fiivourable cases, 
the d^Hdentljf necessary conditions for this pervasion 
may have betu contained in the pervaded region ; viz., 
when there is an emitting region and it coincides with 
the pervaded region. But, in the first place, there may 
be no emitting region at all. (Cf. die visual situations 
of dreams, or the case of the drunkard and his pink 
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rats.) ^condly, there may be an emitting region, but 
it may be quite remote from the pervaded region. (Cf. 
mirror-images and aberration.) And lastly, even when 
there is an emitting region and it coincides with the 
pervaded region, common-sense is always wrong about 
the date of the relevant physical events in this region. 
It always assumes that they are contemporary with the 
pervasion, whereas they are always earlier and may be 
earlier by thousands of years. The net result of all 
this is that there is the strongest reason to believe that 
no region would be pervaded by any colour unless 
some other region contained a living body with a suit¬ 
able brain and nervous system functioning properly. 
To the question: “Are things really coloured?” we 
can make the following answers on the present theory, 
(i) Colour is not logically an intrinsic quality of any¬ 
thing. Its nature is such that it can pervade one place 
only from another place. We may express this by 
saying that it is a genuine characteristic, but that it 
is a “multiply-inherent” one. “To be coloured” is 
a characteristic which is logically of the same kind as 
“to be envied.” (ii) Things are not coloured, in the 
sense that their colour is a primitive and causally inde¬ 
pendent characteristic of them; or in the sense that it 
is directly determined by their intrinsic characteristics. 
The colour which pervades a region is directly deter¬ 
mined, not by the physical contents of that region, but 
by the physical contents of a different region. A certain 
region really is pervaded by a certoin colour from a 
certain other region if and only if the latter contains 
a suitable brain and nervous system, functioning pro¬ 
perly. I express this foct by saying that the colour of 
a region from a place genuinely pervades it, but is 
“causally adventitious ” to it. (iii) A region may con¬ 
tain such microscopic physical events and objects that 
a certain shade of a certain colour would pervade it 
from any region which is near enough, ifihe latter were 
occupied by a normal brain and nervous system in 
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normal working order. I express this by saying that 
this region has such and such a *' potential colour." 
(iv) If it be asked whether my previous statements imply 
that colours are **mind-dependent*\ 1 answer as follows. 
The pervasion of a certain place by a certain colour from 
a certain region of projection is not dependent on this 
colour being perceived by the mind which animates 
the organism that occupies the region of projection. 
Niching depends for its existence on being perceived. 
But it is conceivable that the same events in the brain 
and nervous system have two effects, viz., that they 
cause a certain distant place to be pervaded from the 
region of projection by a certain colour, and that they 
cause the mind which animates the organism in the 
region of projection to perceive this colour. If this 
were so, the colour could not pervade the external 
place from the region of projection without being per¬ 
ceived by the mind which animates the organism in 
the region of projection. But it seems to me most 
unlikely that the bodily conditions which cause the 
colour to inhere are identical with the bodily conditions 
which cause the mind to perceive; and there is certainly 
no evidence for such a view. If the two sets of con¬ 
ditions be not identical, it is logically possible that a 
colour should pervade a place from a region of pro¬ 
jection without being perceived by the mind which 
animates the organism in this region of projection. 
Whether this in fiu:t ever happens is a question to be 
decided by empirical considerations. We must re¬ 
member, however, that a colour might be in part mind- 
dependent without being de^ndent on the particular 
mental event of being perceived. As I have said, it 
seems to me likely that some of the remote conditions 
of the characteristics of the objective constituents of 
visual situations are mental; and it is quite possible 
that some of their immediate conditions are also mental. 
It is, tf^., quite arguable that the ^nsible fora and 
size and distance of objective constituents is in part 
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determined hy our predominant interests and beliefii 
at the moment. 

It is evident, then, that the Theoiy of Multiple In¬ 
herence, thougrh it allows us to keep some parts of the 
primitive belief which is part of every perceptual 
situation, requires us to modify other parts very pro¬ 
foundly in the case of visual situations. We shall 
find that the other alternatives are equally upsettings 
to common-sense. To them I now turn. 

(«, P) MulHpU Relation Theory of Appearjmg, I shall 
be able to deal much more briefly witlr this and the 
•^third alternarive, because I have brought out in the 
last section most of the important facts which must be 
recognised by any satisfimtory theory. On aity theory 
we must recognise that the independently n«%ssaiy 
and sufficient conditions of the apparent characteristics 
of the objective constituents of perceptual situations are 
contained in or near the place occupied by the per¬ 
cipient’s body; that there may be no external emitting 
region ; that, if there is one, it may be remote from the 
region which these characteristics apparently pervade; 
and that, even if the two regions coincide, the date of 
apparent pervasion is later than the date of emission. 

There is a close formal analogy between the present 
theory and the one discussed in the last section. Both 
of them have to assume a fiindamental relation whidi is 
M least triadic. The Multiple Inherence Theory sup¬ 
poses that colours inhere triadically in places from 
places; and that sensible forms triadically inform 
regions from regions. The Multiple Relation Theory 
of Appearing assumes that, if a colour really did inhere 
in anjrriiing, it would inhere dyadically, as common- 
sense supposes. But it assumes a fundamental relation 
of ‘‘appearing", which must be at least triadic. Thus 
it auumes, as logically possible, two different lands of 
proposition about characteristics like colour, shape, etc. 
One is of the form “This is red "; the other is of the 
form “This looks red from here". And, in order to 
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deal with the known hurts, it has to assume that the 
objective constituent of a visual situation can seem from 
a place to have characteristics which are other than 
and incompatible with the characteristics which it does 
have. If the top of a penny literally has a certain 
colour dyadically, it can have only one shade of one 
colour. But it certainly seems to have a number of 
different shades of the same colour, and may even seem 
to have a number of different colours, from different 
places occupied by different observers. Hence, if a 
penny literally and dyadically possesses a colour, the 
colour which it has must differ from all but one of the 
colours or shades which it stems to have; and, it may 
differ from all of them. Whilst, if it does not literally 
and dyadically possess any colour, it is still plainer that 
it seems to have characteristics which it does not in 
fact haw. The same remarks apply to shape, size, and 
pf^ition. On this theory then we may be acquainted 
in a perceptual situation with a spatio-temporal part 
of a certain physical object which we are said to be 
perceiving. But we learn only about the characteristics 
which it stems to have; and the more carefully we in¬ 
spect the objective constituent the more we learn of its 
itfparetU properties only. And it is certain that it either 
does not actually kavt properties of this kind at all; 
or that, if it doM, the apparent and the real properties 
can be identical only in one specially favoured per¬ 
ceptual situation. And there is of course ncMhing in 
any particular perceptual situation, taken by itself, to 
tell us that in it and it alone the apparent and the real 
characteristics of the ol^ective constituent are identical. 

.Let us now consider the points of difference beta^n 
this theory and the one which we discussed before. 
Both theories allow that, under suitable conditions, it 
may be true that there is a common objective constituent 
to the visual situations of a number of observers who 
say that they are “seeing the same object*’. Both 
allow that there is, under suitable conditions, a common 
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objective constituent to the visual and the tactual situa¬ 
tions of an observer who says that he is ** seeing and 
feeling the same object”. And both allow, that, under 
suitable conditions, this common objective constituent 
may be literally a spatio-temporal part of the object 
which the various observers say that they are ** seeing 
and feeling”. But, at this point, each has to diverge 
from common - sense in a different direction. The 
Multiple Inherence Theory allows that the objective 
constituent really does have those characteristics which 
it seems on careful inspection by each observer to have. 
But it can allow this only by supposing that these 
characteristics inhere in the objective constituent in a 
way never contemplated by common-sense, viz., triadi- 
caliy. The Multiple Relation Theory of Appearing 
allows that, if the objective constituent did have such 
characteristics as it seems to have, they would inhere 
in it in the ordinary dyadic way which common-sense 
recognises. But it can allow this only by supposing 
that most, if not all, of the determinate characteristics 
which the objective constituent seems on careful in¬ 
spection to have do not in feet inhere in it. And both 
theories, as I have said, have to depart altogether from 
common-sense when they pass from purely logical to 
causal considerations. The conditions which immedi¬ 
ately determine what colour, sensible form, etc., the 
objective constituent shall have (triadically) on the first 
theory, or shall seem to have on the second, are con¬ 
tained in or near the place where the observer is, and 
not in or near the place where the objective constituent 
is on the first theory or seems to be on the second. 
And the remote and dependently necessary conditions, 
in many cases, are neither in nor near the latter place. 

{by^he Sensmm Theory. Poor dear Common-sense 
has not done very well out of the two types of theory 
which were constructed for its special benefit. Let 
us now consider the third possible alternative. This 
theory allows that the objective constituents of per- 
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ceptual situations really do have all those positive 
characteristics which they seem on careful inspection 
to have. And it allows that these characteristics inhere 
in these objective constituents in the straightforward 
dyadic way in which common-sense supposes them to 
do. But, in admitting this much, it is then forced 
to depart from common-sense. It cannot admit that 
the visual situations of a number of observers, who 
say that they are "seeing the same object*', contain a 
common objective constituent. It cannot admit that, 
when a man says that he is "seeing and feeling the 
same object", there is in general a common objective 
constituent to his visual and his tactual situations. 
And it cannot admit that, when we say that we are 
"seeing a certain physical object", the objective con¬ 
stituent of our visual situation is in general a spatio- 
temporal part of the physical object which we say that 
we are "seeing". On this theory, then, the objective 
constituents of most, if not all, perceptual situations 
eoHHot be spatio-temporal parts of physical objects. 
No doubt they are really extended; they really last 
for so long; they really have certain shapes, sixes, 
colours, etc.; and some at least of them stand in spatial 
and temporal relations to each other. But they are 
not, in any plain straightfonvard sense, in the one 
Physical Space in which physical objects are supposed 
to be; and between pairs of them which are connected 
with different observers there are no simple and ^might- 
forward spatial or temporal relations. The objective 
constituents of perceptual situations are, on this view, 
particular existents of a peculiar kind; they are not 
physical, as we have seen ; and there is no reason to 
suppose that they are either states of mind or existenti¬ 
ally mind-dependent. In having spatial characteristics, 
colours, etc., they resemble physical objects, as ordinarily 
conceived; but in their privacy and their dependence 
bn the body, if not the mind, of the observer they are 
more like mental states. I give the name of " sensa ” 

N 
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Co the objective constituents of perceptual situations, on 
the supposition that they are not literally parts of the 
physioil object which we are said to be ** perceivings **, 
and that they or* transitory particulars of the peculiar 
kind which 1 have just been describing. Antf I call the 
theory which assumes the existence of such particulars 
“ The Sensum Theory 

The Sensum Theory is at once £sced with the question : 
** What is the relation between the objective constituent 
of a perceptual situation and the physical object which 
we are said to perceive in this situation?” On the two 
previous theories it was possible to admit that, in favour¬ 
able cases, the objective constituent of the perceptual 
situation was quite literally a spatio-temporal part of 
the perceived object. This cannot be admitted on the 
Sensum Theory; the relation must be less direct and 
more complicated than common-sense believes. On 
the Sensum Theory the proposition: **The physical 
object which I am now perceiving appears to have the 
determinate characteristic r” can be analysed up to a 
certain point. The analysis would run as follows. 
This proposition means: "There is a certain sensum. 
s which is the objective constituent of this perceptual 
situation. This actually has the characteristic € which 
I can detect in it by inspection, and it has this char¬ 
acteristic in a straightforward dyadic way. And there 
is a certain physical object 0, to which this sensum has 
a certain relation R which it has to no other physical 
object. In virtue of this relation the sensum t is said to 
be "an appearance of" the physical object 0. When 
we say that several people perceive the same physical 
object 0 and the same part of it, we must mean, on this 
theory, that their several perceptual situations contain 
as objective constituents the ^nsa s,, . . . etc., and 

that all. bf. them are appearances of the same phjrsical 
object. ^ ’ : It is plain that these analyses contain an 
unfirtetysed foctor, viz., the relation R of " being an 
appearance of". About this relation we can say the 
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following things, (i) It is not the relation of spatio- 
temporal part to spatio-temporal whole, (ii) It is a 
many-one relation, many difierent sensa can be 
appearances of one physical object, and even of pre¬ 
cisely the same part of this object; but one sensum 
cannot, in this sense, be an appearance of several 
physical objects. There is a certain physical object 
and a certain part of it which can be called “ Mr part 
of tk* physim^ object which has this sensum as an 
appearance ”. this point the Sensum Theory can 
take one of two courses. It may profoundly modify 
the common-sense notion of physical objects; r.^., it 
may hold with Berkeley that what are manifested by 
sensa are volitions in God’s mind ; or with Leibnis that 
what are manifested by sensa are collections of minds ; 
or with^Russell that the sensa which are objective 
constituents of perceptual situations are a small selection 
out of certain larger groups of interrelated sensa, and 
that these groups are the only physical objects that 
there are. Or, on the other hand, it may try to keep 
as near to the common-sense notion of physical objects 
as possible. The latter course leads to what I call the 
Critical Scientific Theory ", which is the tacit assump¬ 
tion of natural scientists, purged of its inconsistencies, 
and stated in terms of the Sensum Theory. According 
to which of these alternative views of the nature of 
physical objects we choose we shall take a different 
view of the relation R between a sensum and the 
physical object of which it is an appearance. on 

such a theory as Russell’s the relation R is that of 
class-membership. To say that s is an appearance of 
o will mean that 0 is a certain group of suitably inter¬ 
related sensa, and that s is one of this group. On such 
a theory as Berkeley’s the relation R is that of one part 
of a total effect to the cause of this total effect. The total 
effect is all the sensa which would be said to be appear¬ 
ances of a certain thing at a certain time. The cause 
is a certain volition in God’s mind. 
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ComtuoK-UHSt ami the Three Types of Theory, We 
have seen in what respects the first two theoiira agree 
with the primitive beliefs of common-sense, and in what 
respects they differ from these. Let us now raise the 
same question about the Sensum Theory. It agrees 
with common-sense in the belief that the objective 
constituents of perceptual situations really do have, in 
a straightforwaid dyadic way, all those characteristics 
which they seem on careful inspection to have. But 
it has to assume that these objective constituents are 
particular existents of a peculiar kind, being neither 
mental nor physical. And, although it is possible for 
it to hold that there may be physical objects in the 
ordinary sense of the word, it cannot admit that the 
objective constituents of most perceptual situations are 
in fact spatio-temporal parts of them. It is thus faced 
with a problem which does not arise for the other 
theories; viz., to give some account of the relation 
between sensa, which are objective cpnstituents of 
perceptual situations, and the physical objects which 
are supposed to be manifested by these sensa. In order 
to give a plausible account of this relation the theory 
may be forced to depart very fiir indeed from the 
common-sense notion of a physical object, as has 
happened in Russell’s theory. 

I think that it is now abundantly evident that very 
little can be done for common-sense. One theory 
requires a kind of inherence which shocks it; the 
second theory asks it to believe that the objisctive 
constituents of most, and perhaps of all, perceptual 
situations seem on careful inspection to have character¬ 
istics other than and inf»mpatible with those which 
they actually do have; and the third theory insists that 
the objective constituents of perceptual situations are 
seldom if ever spatio-temporal parts of the physical 
objects which it claims to be perceiving, and presents 
it peculiar kind of existent which is neither 

nor mental but seems to have one leg in each 
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lealm.’ And these results are not due to the wilful 
perversity of philosophers debauched with learnings. 
They are conclusions to which we are forced most un¬ 
willingly by a careful consideration of thoM focts which 
common-sense ignores. I think we may say with 
perfect confidence that, whilst none of the philosophic 
theories may be true, the primitive belief which accom¬ 
panies all perceptual situations is certainly to a very 
large extent false; and that there is not the feintest 
chance of rehabilitating it. If we reflect on the history 
and the probable prehistory of human perception, I 
think we can see that there is nothing in the least 
surprising in this fimt. Perception must have grown 
up in close connexion with action ; and the primitive 
belief which forms part of the perceptual situation is, 
on the whole, perfectly satisfactory for practical purposes. 
It is exactly die belief that a being would naturally 
reach if he ignored abnormal cases like mirror-images; 
neglect^ minor difierences, such as we find on careful 
inspection, between the objective constituents of the 
perceptual situations of difierent observers who are said 
to be perceiving the same object by the same or by 
different senses; and knew nothing about the velocity 
of light or the part played in perception by his own 
brain and nervous system. Now, a being devoted to 
practical ends naturally would ignore comparatively 
rare cases, such as mirror-images and other optical 
illusions. He naturally would neglect the minor 
differences between the characteristics of various ob¬ 
jective constituents, so long as they all guided him to 
the right place and enabled him to co-operate satis¬ 
factorily with his fellows, to avoid danger, and to get 
what he wanted. From the nature of the case he could 
not suspect the veloci^ of light, which needs the most 
delicate experiments to detect it and a stroke of genius 
even to think of it. And, as he always carries his brain 
and nervous system about with him wherever he goes, 
he would naturally tend to ignore the part which it 
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plays in peioeption ; just as a person who always wears 
glasses forgets that he has them on and that he could 
not see properly without them. These causes, which 
must certainly have operated in the development of 
perception, have produced precisely the kind of primitive 
belief which we might have expected them to produce. 
And, when we take into account all the factors which 
were ignored in the development of this belief, but which 
are none the less real, we naturally find that the belief 
is for too simple-minded to deal with the extremely 
complex situation. It is, therefore, in my opinion, simply 
waste of time to try to rehabilitate naive realism ; or to 
regard it as any serious objection to a theory of the 
external world and our perception of it that it is 
** shocking to common-sense". A tty theory that can 
possibly fit the Cscts is certain to shock common-sense 
somewhere; and in foce of the facts we can only advise 
common-sense to follow the example of Judas Iscariot, 
and “ go out and hang itself". 

We may now ask ourselves whether there is anything 
to choose between the three kinds of theory, (i) It 
seems to me that the Theory of Multiple Inherence, as 
stated, presupposes a doctrine of Absolute Space-Time, 
as a kind of fundamental stuff or matrix. It is quite 
certain that the objective constituents of perceptual 
situations are particular existents, and not mere universal 
qualities. And it is quite certain that, if objective con¬ 
stituents of visual situations are really situated where 
they appear to be, as the theory assumes, they are often 
situated in places which are not occupied by matter in 
any ordinary sense of the word. This is often true, 
e^.t of mirror-images. Now, a mirror-image is as good 
a particular as the objective constituent of a more normal 
visual situation. Whence does it get its particularity? 
On the present theory we must say that it is a particular 
because it is a certain region of Space, pervaded from 
a certain other region of Space at a certain date and 
for a certain time by a certain shade of colour. Now 
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this surely presupposes Space-Time as a kind of omni¬ 
present and eternal substance, every region of which 
is ready to be pervaded by some sensible quality from 
some other region. I do not of course suggest that this 
theory must suppose that Absolute Space-Time is the 
only substance in the material realm. The regions from 
which colours pervade other regions are occupied in a 
non-triadic sense by certain physical and physiological 
events and objects. And the emitting regions are also 
occupied in a non-triadic sense by electrons, atoms, 
molecules, etc., and their movements. It is not tueessary 
for the theory to hold, e.g.^ that an electron is just a 
certain region of Space-Time dyadically pervaded by 
some physical quality. But, whilst it is not necessary 
for the theory to hold that Absolute Space-Time is the 
only substance in the material realm, it is necessary for 
it to hold that Absolute Space-Time is a substance and 
that the particularity of the objective constituents of 
some, if not all, perceptual situations is the particularity 
of some particular region of Space-Time. This region 
is marked out by being pervaded by such and such a 
sensible quality from such and such a region of pro¬ 
jection ; and a region thus pervaded and marked out 
is, on the present theory, that kind of particular which 
we call *‘an objective constituent of a perceptual 
situation ”. 

Now, I do not for a moment suggest that a theory is 
necessarily wrong because it presupposes the doctrine 
of Ateolute Space-Time as the common matrix of all 
objective constituents of perceptual situations. But I 
do think that such a theory starts with rather heavy 
liabilities, and I do suspect that it has not carried its 
analysis for enough. 

(3) It seems to me that the Theory of a Multiple 
Relation of Appearing is liable to a similar objection. 
Suppose I hold up a finger in front of a plain mirror, 
so that 1 can see both the finger and the mirror-image 
of it at the same time. Then it is quite certain that the 
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characteristic colour of my finger setms to pervade the 
surfaces of two distinct physical objects, one in front of 
the mirror and the other at the back of it. It is also 
quite certain that the characteristic sensible form of my 
finger setuts to inform two distinct physical objects. 
Now we have every reason to believe that only one 
physical object is appearing in this situation. It is 
therefore not enough for the theory to hold that some 
part of a physical object which is an objective con¬ 
stituent of a visual situation may seem to have a 
characteristic which it does not in fact have. It must 
also assert that what is in fact one physical object in 
one place may seem to be two physical objects in two 
places at some distance apart. Now one may admit 
that a certain particular might seem to have a 
characteristic which differs from and is incompatible 
with the characteristics which it does have. But I find 
it almost incredible that one particular extended patch 
should seem to be two particular extended patches at a 
distance apart from each other. There is of course no 
difficulty in holding that the same shade of colour and 
the same sensible form may appear to inhere in two 
places at once, and that one of these places is physically 
filled whilst the other is physically empty; provided 
you hold that colours and sensible forms seem to inhere, 
not in physical objects^ but in regions of Space. The 
appearance of two particulars is then accounted for by 
the fiut that there really are two particulars, viz., the 
two distinct regions of Space in which the same colour 
and sensible form seem to inhere at the same time. 
But this presupposes Absolute Space-Time as a sub¬ 
stantial matrix whose regions are ready to appear to 
have such and such characteristics from other regions 
which are suitably filled. And this was the objection 
to the Theory of Multiple Inherence. 

I think we must say then that, in view of mirror- 
imagitil, aberration, etc., the Multiple Relation Theory 
df Alppearing must hold either that what is in fiut a 
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single extended particular can seem to be two distinct 
extended particulars at a disunce apart from each 
other; or that sensible qualities and forms have the 
relation of "appearing to inhere in" to regions of 
Absolute Space-Time, and not to the surfaces of 
physical objects. The first alternative is difiicuit to 
believe; the srrond presupposes Absolute Space-Time, 
which is probably a sign of inadequate analysis. 

(3) It is commonly objected to the Sensum Theory 
that it leaves the existence of physical objects merely 
hypothetical; that it introduces entities of a peculiar 
kind, whose status in the world and relations to physical 
objects, if such there be, are very difiicuit to under¬ 


stand 

which 


; and that it involves a very odd kind/frf causation, 
1 is almost creation out of nothing, ^n this s«Xion 


1 shall content myself with showing that the Sensum 
Theory is in these respects very little worse off than the 
other two alternatives. It is no doubt true that sensa 
cannot be parts, in the literal and straightforward sense, 
of physical objects; and that, on most forms of the 
theory, the relation between the two is very indirect. 
As against this it must be said that the other theories 
have been found to involve Absolute Space-Time. Now 
I think that the Sensum Theory can dispense with this. 
The other theories need this because they require some 
kind of substance for sensible qualities to inhere in or 
to seem to inhere in. And, since in the case of mirror- 
images, etc., this sutetance can hardly be the surfaces 
of physical objects, there seems nothing left for it to be 
except various regions of Absolute Space-Time. Now 
the Sensum Theory starts with particulars, for each 
sensum is a particular having those sensible qualities 
and that sensible form which it seems on careful 
inspection to have. It therefore does not need to 
assume Absolute Space-Time, in the sense of a kind of 
substantial matrix whose various regions stand ready 
to be pervaded by various sensible qualities and in- 
fiormed by various sensible forms. It can accept a 
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relational theory of Phyancal Space-Time; and this 
certainly seems to me to be a point in its favour. It can 
start with the sensible spatio-temporal relations of sensa 
in the same sense-field or the same sense-history, and 
thus extmpli/y the general notion of a Space or a Space- 
Time of interrelated particulars. Then, by considering 
the correlations between sensa in different sense-fields 
and different sense-histories, and by taking account of 
the connexion of these with the movements of the 
observer’s body, it can coHstruet in thought the concept 
of a single Physical Space-Time. This Physical 
Space-Time will be the system of all physical tvents 
interrelated in the same kind of way as are sensa in a 
single sense-history. The relations in the two kinds of 
whole differ in detail, but there is enough analogy 
between them to justify us in regarding the world of 
physical events as a single spatio-temporal system 
having a certain kind of " geo-chronometry This is 
the justification of the notion of Absolute Space-Time; 
but it is no justification for treating it as a substantial 
matrix, as the other theories have to do. I have dealt 
with the details of this synthesis to the best of my 
ability in my Scuntific Thought^ and I must refer the 
reader to the Second Part of that book for such justifica¬ 
tion as I can give for the above dogmatic statements. 
vLet us now consider the objection that the Sensum 
Theory makes physical objects entirely hypothetical, 
mere Dmgt-an^Si^. Cl shall deal directly with this 
qui»tion in the next section.) Here 1 shall merely 
consider whether the other theories are much less 
liable to the same objection. I cannot see that they 
are. I profess to have proved earlier in this chapter (a) 
tha^ even if there had been no delusive perceptual 
situations, it is certain from the nature of the case that 
no perceptual situation could contain literally as its 
objective constituent the physical object which we are 
said to be perceiving in that situation. (^) Thiu the 
existence of totally delusive situations shows that the 
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objective constituent cannot alwt^s be even a spatio* 
temporal part of the physical object which we are said 
to be perceiiHing'. Hence even this modified claim can 
ntvtr be accepted at its fiu»-value, since it is made as 
strongly in'the perceptual situations which are certainly 
delusive as in those which are not known to be so. 
(r) Tha^ in view of the discrepancies which careful 
inspection discovers between the objective constituents 
of perceptual situations when one observer is said to be 
seeing and touching the same object or when several 
observers are said to be seeing the same object, even 
this modified claim eamua be true except on the very 
special assumptions of the Theory of Multiple Inherence 
or the Theory of a Multiple Relation of Appearing. 
On amy view, then, the claims of the individual per¬ 
ceptual situation to reveal a certain physical object 
and to guarantee its existence must be attenuated to a 
mere shadow. And, when we come to consider in detail 
the two theories which are able to admit this attenuated 
claim at all, we find that the claim must be pared down 
still more; as 1 will now show. 

If the 'Hieoty of Multiple Inherence be true, all that 
I can learn from a single perceptual situation is that 
a certain external region of Space, which may or may 
not now contain relevant physical events and objects, 
is at present pervaded by a certain sensible quality 
and infi>rmed by a certain sensible form from the place 
where my body now isL If I want to get any further 
than this; to know whether I am perceiving a ** real 
object" or only an image; to know what spatial and 
other qualities I may ascribe to it in itself and apart 
from its relation to my organism; I must do this, if 
at all, by considering the objective constituents of a 
number of different perceptual situations belonging to 
myself and to mhers, and noting the rel^ons between 
them. And Ae physical object which I Aen “ know ”, 
and to which I ascribe Aese intrinsic characteristics, 
is logically (though not psychologically) just a hypo- 
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thetical entity postulated to explain and systematise 
these correlations. The position is precisely similar 
if we adopt the Theory of a Multiple Relation of 
Appearing. All that I can learn from a ungle per¬ 
ceptual situation is that a certain surfisce, which stgms 
to be a spatio-temporal part of a physical object, settns 
to have such and such a shape, position and sensible 
quality. If I' want to know whether it is part of a 
physical object; or what kind of physical object this 
is; or what shape, position and intrinsic qualities it 
actually has; 1 must do this, if at all, by the same 
method of comparison and correlation as on the 
Multiple Inherence Theory. The physical object which 
I am said to “perceive", and the properties which I 
ascribe to it, are again logically (though not psycho¬ 
logically) in the position of hypothetically postulated 
entities. 

It is of course open to the supporter of the Multiple 
Inherence Theory to assert that there may be one 
specially favourable position {s.g.t when one is “ look¬ 
ing straight down on a penny from the distance of 
most distinct vision ") in which the geometrical shape 
and the intrinsic colour of the penny are directly 
revealed, instead of the colour which it has from a 
place and the sensible form which inheres in it from 
a place. And it is open to the supporter of the Theory 
of a Multiple Relation of Appearing to assert that there 
may be one specially favourable position in which the 
qualities which a physical object kas^ and not merely 
those which it se*$Hs to have, are revealed directly to 
the percipient. On such assertions I have the follow¬ 
ing comments to make, (i) They are in the highest 
degree unlikely. We are asked to believe that in 
one special position the phjrsical, physiological, and 
psychical mechanism produces an utterly different result 
from that which it produces in all other positions, no 
matter how close to this specially favoured one. (ii) 
There is nothing in the nature of any perceptual attuar 
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tion, taken by itself, to reveal to us that it differs in 
this remarkable way from all the rest. The unique 
perceptual situation, if such there be, does not come 
visibly trailing^ clouds of g^iory behind it”. It would 
have to be discovered to have this property by com- 
parinjf it and its objective constituent with other per¬ 
ceptual situations and theim. (iii) It is just as possible, 
logically, for the Sensum Theory to make this pre¬ 
posterous claim as for the other two theories. It might 
assert that, from one specially favourable position, the 
objective constituent is literally a part of the physical 
object, and that the qualities which we detect in it are 
literally th(^ of the ph^ical object; whilst, in all other 
situations, the objective constituent is a mere sensum. 
I think I may feirly conclude that the objection that 
on the Sensum Theory the perceived physical object 
becomes a mere Ding-att^Sieh applies with almost equal 
force, if it applies at all, to the other theories. 

Let us now consider the olgection that the Sensum 
Theory involves a very odd kind of causation, which 
is almost creation of particulars out of nothing. I will 
first show that the other theories also involve very odd 
kinds of causation. The Theory of Multiple Inherence 
involves instantaneous action at a distance. When a 
certain process goes on in my brain and nervous system 
a certain remote region of Space becomes pervaded by 
a certain colour from where I am. So far as we know 
this is an instantaneous process. The date of pervasion 
is identical with the date of the events in my brain and 
nervous system, though the pervaded piBce may be 
millions of miles from the region of projection. And 
nothing that may be physically occupying the inter¬ 
vening space is relevant to this process of pervasion; 
so that we cannot compare this action at a distance 
with pushing a distant body and making it move in¬ 
stantaneously by means of a rigid rod. There is^ in 
feet, so fiur as I know, no analogy elsewhere to the kind 
of causation which the Theory of Multiple Inherence 
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has to postulate. I do not make this an objection to 
the theory; but I do say that it is in no position to cast 
stones at the Sensum Theory for having to postulate 
an odd kind of causation. Exactly the same remarks 
apply* inutaHs mutandis^ to the Theory of a Multiple 
Relation of Appearing. Here processes in the brain 
and nervous system instantaneously cause certain 
qualities to sMm to inhere in places where they do 
not in iact inhere; or else they make one distant 
particular seem to be two distant particulars. 

I will now consider more directly the special objection 
to the Sensum Theory on the grounds of the peculiar 
kind of causation which it involves. The objection is 
that, if the Sensum Theory be true, physical and physio> 
logical processes riwr/r certain particular existents, viz., 
TOnsa, which do not form parts of the history of any 
physical object. Now it is said that we can understand 
that a process in one substance may cause a certain 
quality to characterise the next phase in the history 
of an already existing substance; but we oinnot under¬ 
stand the kind of creation of particulara which the 
Sensum Theory requires. To this 1 answer (i) that 
there are certain forms of the Sensum Theory which 
do not involve this creative kind of causation but only 
a selective kind. According to some theories physical 
objects consist of groups of sensa, and a physical object 
is perceived when a certain sensum of a certain group 
becomes the objective constituent of a perceptual situa¬ 
tion. On this type of theory the function of the 
physical, physiological, and psychical mechanism of 
perception is not to ireat€ sensa, but merely to sdett 
from a group of pre-existing sensa a certain one and 
to make it the objective constituent of a certain peiv 
ceptual situation. I cannot, however, lay much stress 
on this answer, because 1 do not think that a purely 
selective form of the Sensum Theory is plausible in' 
view of all the focts. 1 have explained my reasons 
for this in my SeuMHfie Tkarnght^ and will not repeat 
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them here, (ii) The more direct answer to the present 
objection is the following. A sensum is not something 
that exists in isolation; it is a diffisrentiated part of a 
bigger and more enduring whole, viz., of a sense^g/d 
which is itself a mere cross-section of a aenae~Jkisfory. 
Suppose, that I am aware of a red flash. This is 
a differentiation of my total visual field at the moment { 
and my total visual field at the moment joins up with 
and continues my earlier visual fields, forming together 
with them my visual sense-history. The sense-history 
is a continuant; a kind of substance, though not a 
physical substance. And the new sensum is not an 
isolated particular, but an occurrent in this peculiar 
kind of continuant. Thus the causation involved in the 
Sensum Theory, though very different from physical 
causation, is not the sudden creation of a perfectly 
isolated and loose particular out of nothing. It is, to 
say the least of it, no odder than the causation involved 
in the other two theories. 

The upshot of this discussion seems to me to be that, 
on the whole, there are no greater objections to the 
Sensum Theory than to the other theories, and that 
the other theories have no positive advantages over 
the Sensum Theory when carefully considered. And, 
as the Sensum Theory does not require to assume 
Absolute Space-Time as a pre-existing matrix, whilst 
the other theories apparently do, the balance of advant¬ 
age seems to be slightly on the side of the Sensum 
Theory. It remains now to ask: “How much of the 
common-sense notion of a physical object can we keep; 
and with what degree of confidence can we believe that 
there are things which answer to the various parts <A 
the common-sense notion of a physical object?'* 

In what Sense cun tee accept Physical Objects? If we 
consider the common-sense notion of a physical object 
we can divide it into four logically independent parts, 
(i) It is supposed to be more permanent than the per¬ 
ceptual situation. The latter is held to be transitory 
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as compared with the former, (ii) It is supposed to be 
public to a number of olnervers, and to be capable of 
exhibiting different aspects of itself to different senses 
of the same observer, (iii) It is supposed to be literally 
extended in Space, having a bounding surfoce of a 
certain geometrical size and shape, and standing in 
straightforward spatial relations to other ph3mical objects, 
(iv) The objective constituents of the tactual and visual 
situations in which it is said to be perceived are held 
to be literally parts of its surface. We have seen reason 
to reject (iv). The first two are accepted by nearly 
every one. The average scientist who thinks about the 
matter accepts the first three and is in an inextricable 
muddle about die fourth. Berkeley, Leibniz, and Russell 
accept the first two and reject the rest It is therefore 
reasonable to think that there is better evidence for (i) 
and (ii) than for (iii) and (iv); or at any rata that there 
is less to be said against the first pair than against the 
last pair. 

The evidence for (i) is of the following kind. For 
long periods of time whenever I look in a certain 
direction I am aware of veiy much the same kind of 
olgective constituent, #^., a visual appearance of my 
table. Now merely looking in this direction from this 
place is not a sufficitni condition for this kind of objective 
constituent to appear. For sometimes (ir.|g., when my 
room is being spring-cleaned) 1 may look in this 
direction with quite different results. On the other 
hand, looking in this direction from this place is a 
neetssary condition, over long periods of time, for 
this objective constituent to appear to me. Now the 
point to notice is that 1 can fulfil this condition at quite 
arbitrary intervals, and that wktmvtr I do so during a 
long stretch of time I am awme of the same kind of 
objective constituent. The natural interpretation of 
such facts is that there b another and relatively per¬ 
manent necessary condition on which all these arbitrarily 
initbted perceptual situations depend, and that this 
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determines the likeness between their objective con¬ 
stituents. This conclusion is supported by three other 
sets of fiu:ts. 

(a) When I am not in my room other people may be. 
And they tell me that they have had visual experiences 
very much like those which I have when I am in the 
room and looking in the right direction. This supports 
the view that there is a relatively permanent necessary 
condition, which is independent of my presence. 

(d) 1 have continually certain kinds of experiences 
which I ascribe to my own body. Now other people 
tell me that my body appears to them in exactly the 
same way as any other physical object. And I have no 
reason to doubt this, because I know that their bodies 
appear to me in exactly the same way as other physical 
objec:ts. I know from internal sensation that my bcxiy 
continues to exist when other people are not seeing or 
touching it; and 1 am told by other people that they 
have the same kind of evidence for the continued exist- 
enia of tAeir bcxiies when / am not seeing or touching 
them. 1 have not this kind of direct evidence about 
chairs and tabln; but the analogies in other respects 
between them ancl human bodies make it reasonable 
for me to treat them in the same way. That is, they 
support the view that something which is eapnbh of 
producing a perceptual situation with a characteristic 
kind of objective constituent persists, even when no 
such situation is acttudly being produced, because the 
other necossary conditions are not being fulfilled. 

(r) If I lcx>k for some time in a certain direction, 

“at my fire”, as we say, 1 often find a slow and ste^y 
change in the olgective constituents of the successive 
visual situations. If 1 go out of the rcom, and, on 
returning after some time, Icok again in the same 
direction from the same place, I shall again be aware 
of an ofcyective constituent which in the main resembles 
those of which I was aware before. But there will be 
cortain diffierencos; and in general the differences are 
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such as would have been produced by a steady con¬ 
tinuation of that process of change which I oteerved 
while I was formerly in the room. Nothing that 1 can 
detect in myself during the interval accounts for the 
difference between the last objective constituent before 
I went out and the first objective constituent after I 
again came in. So the natural interpretation is that 
the original series of objective constituents depended in 
part on a process outside my body, and that this process 
has gone on further during my absence. 

I do not say that any or all of these arguments 
amount to a knock-down proof of the view that the 
objective constituents of perceptual situations are, in 
many cases, partly dependent on something outside 
the percipient’s body and more permanent than them¬ 
selves. But I do think that, if it be granted that this 
hypothesis has any finite initial probability, such fscts 
and arguments do give it a very high final probability. 
And practically all philosophers have accepted this 
much of the common-sense view. 

(ii) The second part of the common-sense view is 
that these relatively permanent and necessary, but not 
sufficient, conditions of perceptual situations are neutral 
as between different percipients. If this merely means 
that one and the same set of permanent conditions 
may co-operate with other conditions which vary from 
observer to observer, and may produce perceptual 
situations with correlated objective constituents, this is 
also highly likely. There are groups of contemporary 
perceptual situations whose objective constituents are 
so related to each other that th^ are all said to refer to 
the same external object. If we take the case of a 
number of observers who are said to be seeing the top 
of the same penny, we find the following correlations. 
All observers are looking in such directions that, 

if moved along them, they would run into each 

Odiir at the same place. In the middle of each of their 
eiaiial fields there is an outstanding patch. All diese 
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patches appear to have some shade of brown; they 
appear to be of different sizes and to have different 
sensible depths in their respective fields. They appear 
to have various shapes, but all these shapes are pro¬ 
jections of a circle. All the observers will be able to 
become aware of correlated tactual objective constituents, 
if they walk up to the place at which their lines of sight 
intersect. And, as they walk in these directions, each 
will pass through a series of visual situations; the total 
objective constituent of each situation will be a coloured 
field with a brown patch in the middle of it; the shapes 
of these patches will all be projections of a circle; and 
the successive patches of each series will be of diminish¬ 
ing sensible depth in their respective visual fields, and 
of increasing sensible size and clearness. 

It is hard to resist the conviction that such groups of 
correlated perceptual situations depend on two factors. 
One is a relatively permanent condition, independent 
of the observers and their bodies. The other is a 
condition which varies firom observer to observer and 
appears as the position and orientation of the per- 
cipient*s body. Moreover, the fiu:tor in these perceptual 
situations which seems to be specially closely correlated 
with this common independent condition is the out¬ 
standing patch which is at the middle of each visual 
field. Supper that all the observers stand and face as 
before, and that **the penny is replaced by a tennis- 
ball as we say. Then there will be a simultaneous 
change in the outstanding central objective <»nstituent 
of all these visual situations. Thus it seems reasonable 
to accept the second part of the common-sense view. 
It is reasonable to bold that the objective constituent in 
a perceptual situation is in many cases determined by 
two sets of conditions. One is specially bound up with 
the percipient and his body ; the other is independent 
of percipients and their bodies. Either can vary without 
the other. Variations eff the latter involve correlated 
variations in a certain part of the objective constituents 
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of a w^ole Rroup of perceptual situations belonging to 
different observers. Variations in the former affect only 
the objective constituents of the perceptual situations of 
a single observer. When many people are said to 
perceive the same object” we have a group of per¬ 
ceptual situations determined jointly by a common 
independent condition and by other conditions which 
vary from one observer to another. If this hypothrais 
starts with a finite initial probability, the fiscts surely 
give it a high final probability. 

(iii) It remains to consider how far the facts make for 
or against the third part of the common-sense view; 
viz., that these relatively permanent and neutral con¬ 
ditions of groups of correlated perceptual situations are 
literally extended, having geometrical shapes and sizes, 
and having spatial relations to other things of the same 
kind. Up to the present all that has been established 
is equally compatible with the primitive beliefs of 
common-iMnse, with the theories of Descartes and the 
natural scientists, and with the speculations of Berkeley, 
of Leibniz, or of Mr Russell. For each of these parties 
admits that such groups of perceptual situations are 
jointly dependent on a condition, which is relatively 
permanent and neutral between the percipients, and a 
variable condition which is specially connected with 
each percipient. For common-sense this neutral and 
relatively permanent condition is an extended physical 
object, of which the objective constituents are literally 
spatio-temporal parts; the variable conditions simply 
determine tokick part shall be the objective constituent 
of a particular perceptual situation. For Mr Russell 
the neutral and relatively permanent condition is a 
whole group of correlated sensa ; and the variable con¬ 
ditions simply determine wkick member of a certain 
group shall be the objective constituent of a certain 
perceptual situation. These two views thus agree in 
making the variable conditions purely soUctivo; every¬ 
thing that could become an objective constituent of a 
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perceptual situation exists already, and the variable 
conditions simply select a certain part or a certain 
member from this pre-existing whole and make it the 
objective constituent of a certain pen^ptual situation. 

The Cartesian, the Leibnitian, and the Berkeleian 
theories may be called creative; for, as usually stated, 
they assume that the objective constituents do not exist 
out of the perceptual situations. They assume that, 
when both sets of conditions are fulfilled, a sensum of 
a certain kind arises in a certain place in a certain 
sense-field; but that, when the variable conditions 
specially connected with the observer are not fulfilled, 
no sensum of this kind exists. And of course, on every 
theory except that of Descartes and the scientists, the 
relatively permanent neutral conditions of groups of 
interconnected perceptual situations are extremely un¬ 
like physical objects, as conceived by common-sense. 
One cannot say, in any literal sense, that God’s habits 
of volition, or a colony of unintelligent monads, or a 
group of interrelated sensa, have geometrical shape, 
size, or position. 

Now I have argued that we can never be sure diat the 
objective constituents of perceptual situations are liter¬ 
ally parts of physical objects, as conceived by common- 
sense ; and that we can be practically certain that they 
arc Mot in most cases. The question then is: "Does 
there remain any reason for accepting the third proposi¬ 
tion of the common-sense view of physical objects when 
we have rejected the fourth proposition of this view?" 
Descartes, Locke, and the scientists do reject the fourth 
and accept the third. The question is whether this 
is reasonable. Certain general arguments have been 
brought against the reality of spatial qualities and 
relations. If these were valid Hothiag could literally 
have shape, size, or position. It would follow that 
nothing like the common-sense view of physical objects 
could possibly be true. But, in the first place, all these 
arguments seem to me to be plainly follacious. Secondly, 
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if they be valid at all, they must apply, not only to the 
supposed persistent and neutral conditions of perceptual 
situations, but also to the objective constituents of these 
situations themselves. If there be some internal contra¬ 
diction in the very notion of s{»tial qualities and rela¬ 
tions it will be as impossible for the objective constituents 
of perceptual situations to have these qualities or to 
stand in these relations as for anything else to do so. 
Now the objective constituents of visual and tactual 
situations certainly seem on careful inspection to have 
shapes and sizes, and to stand in spatial relations to 
other contents of the same sense-field. Thus anyone 
who accepts these general arguments against the reality 
of spatial qualities and relations must be prepared to 
hold that we are mistaken, and enormously mistaken, 
about the objective amstituents of onr perreptuai situa¬ 
tions as well as about their neutral and persistent condi¬ 
tions. It is not merely a mistake about details, as it 
would be if something which was really round seemed 
to be elliptical; it would be a mistake about a funda¬ 
mental determinable characteristic which seems to 
belong to the objective constituents of all visual and 
tactual situations. As I have said, the arguments 
against the reality of spatial characteristics seem to 
me plainly fiillacious ; but, if I could see nothing 
wrong with them, I should still venture to think it 
much more likely that an argument is invalid, though 
it seems to me sound, than that the objective con¬ 
stituents of visual and tactual situations are unextended, 
though they seem to have shapes, sizes and positions. 
For I know from sad experience that I can be taken 
. in by plausible but fiillacious arguments, whilst I have 
no reason to think that the objective constituents of my 
tactual and visual situations could seem to have shapes, 
sizes, and positions if they were really unextended. It 
seems to me then to be practically certain that the 
objective <X}nstituents of certain perceptual situations 
do have spatial characteristicrs. It is therefore possible 
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that their persistent and neutral conditions may also 
have these characteristic:s. The only question is 
whether there is any pt»itive ground for believing 
that they do in fact have them. 

The only way to answer such a question is to study 
carefully and in detail the nature of objective con¬ 
stituents and their correlations. In the notion of 
Physical Space we must distinguish two fac:tors:— 
(a) the general conception of a Spatial whole having 
contents of various shapes and sizes at various places in 
it; and (S) the special character and contents which are 
ascribed to Physicuil Space. 1 have no doubt that the 
general concoption of a spatial whole springs from our 
acMjuaintanco with visual fields. Here we do have an 
extended whole of simultaneous parts; these parts, 
viz., variously coloured outstanding patches, do visibly 
have various shapes and sizes, and do visibly ocxupy 
various positions within the whole field. The visual field 
then is a spatial whole with which we are acquainted in 
sense-perception, and it is the oufy spatial whole of 
any importance with which we are acquainted. The 
physical world, as a spatial whole, is cx>nc»ivcKl on the 
analogy of the visual field. Bodies are analogous to 
outstanding coloured patches. They are conceived to 
have shapes and sizes, as these patches visibly do have 
them ; to cxxupy various positions in Physical Spacx, 
as these patches visibly cjccupy various positions in the 
visual field ; and to be capable of moving about within 
Physical Space, as some of these patches visibly do move 
about within the visual field. 

Given the general conception of a spatial whole, 
many alternative theories about its detailed structure 
and contents are possible. Our beliefs about the de¬ 
tailed structure and contents of Physical Space are 
based on experiences of sight, touch, and movement, 
and on the very complicated correlations which these 
are found to have with each other. Experiences of 
movement are interpreted spatially by analogy with the 
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visual field and the visible movements of coloured 
patches within it, and by means of the correlations 
between the former and the latter. Conversely, the 
general conception of Physical Space, which is based 
on our acquaintance with visual fields, is filled out and 
specified in detail by our experiences of movement. 
The hypothesis that what appears to us as external 
objects and what appears to us as our own bodies are 
extended and stand in spatial relations, in the sense 
explained above, accounts for the correlations between 
objective constituents of perceptual situations and for 
their variations as we move about. And it is difficult 
to see that any alternative hypothesis which does not 
logically reduce to this one will account for such facts. 
About the minuter details of the physical spatio-temporal 
order there is room for much diversity of opinion and 
for much future modifif:ation and refinement, as the 
facts adduced by the Theory of Relativity show. But 
this much seems to me to be practically certain, vis., 
that the nature and relations of the persistent and neutral 
conditions of sensa must be interpreted by analogy with 
visual sensa and their relations in the visual sense-field ; 
and that they cannot be interpreted by analogy with 
thoughts or volitions and their relations within a mind 
(as Berkeley held), or with the relations of minds within 
a society (which, to put it very crudely, was Leibniz’s 
view). 

Thus, with suitable interpretations, 1 accept the first 
three clauses of the common-sense belief about physical 
objects. The fourth clause I have to reject, for reasons 
which I have tried to make plain in the earlier part of 
this Chapter 

Th* Status of so-called ** Secondary Qualities’'. It is 
of course part of the common-sense view that physical 
objects literally have colours, temperatures, etc. This 
is a logical consequence of the view that the objective 
constituents of perceptual situations literally have the 
-sensible qualities which they seem on inspection to 
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have, and that these objective constituents are literally 
parts of the surfaces of those physical objects which 
we are said to be perceiving. If we drop the fourth 
clause of the common-sense belief it still remains possibU 
that the neutral and persistent conditions of perceptual 
situations literally have some colour and sotne tempera¬ 
ture. And the rolour and temperature might be identical 
with those of the objective constituent of one specially 
favoured perceptual situation. Is there any positive 
reason to believe that this is in foct true? I do not 
think that there is. It does not seem to be possible 
to account for the correlated variations in the shapes 
and sizes of visual sense without assigning quasi-spatial 
qualities and relations to the permanent conditions of 
these variable appearances and to the things which 
manifest themselves to us by bodily feelings. But, 
so for as I can see, it is neither necessary nor useful 
to ascribe to these permanent conditions anything 
analogous to the cohur and the temperature which 
we find in sensa. It has been found more expedient 
to correlate the colours and temperatures of sensa with 
certain kinds of motion of certain kinds of microscopic 
parts of their permanent conditions. It is practically 
certain that the iudepeudemtly necessary and sufficient 
conditions of the colour and temperature of the objective 
constituent of a given perceptual situation are events 
within the observer’s own body; r.ft, within that rela¬ 
tively permanent object which is manifested to himself 
by a mass of bodily feeling, and to others through 
certain characteristic visual and tactual sensa. But, in 
non^elusive perceptual situations, these bodily events 
are physically deteitnined by certain motions of certain 
particles in an emitting region; so that these external 
physical events are the depeudently necessary and eommou 
conditions of the colours and temperatures of the corre¬ 
lated sensa of a whole group of observers who are said 
to be ** perceiving the same external objectProvided 
we are dealing with non-delusiio perceptual situations 
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and with normal human observers whose bodies are in 
a healthy state, we can drop the independently necessary 
conditions out of account, and confine our attention to 
these dependently necessary and common external con¬ 
ditions. This of course is what the physical theories 
of colour and temperature do. Naturally such theories 
are incomplete, rince they presuppose the fulfilment of 
conditions which are not always fulfilled. But, when 
we try to complete them we have to do so, not by 
ascribing a physical colour or temperature in a literal 
sense to the external conditions, but by considering 
the structure and processes of the observer's body. 
Thus, whilst it is not impossible that physical objects 
may literally have colours and temperatures, there is 
not the slightest reason to believe that they da It is 
of course quite easy to d^tu a Pickwickian sense in 
which a certain physical object may be said to have a 
certain physical colour. I have already done this in 
treating the Multiple Inherence Theory, and it is per> 
fectly easy to give a similar definition, mutatis mutandis^ 
on the other two theories. But this is quite a different 
thing from saying that a physical object literally has 
a certain colour, in the sense in which the objective 
constituents of visual situations have colours. 

I do not know that I have ever seen a satisfiKtory 
definition of the terms "Primary" and "Secondary” 
Quality. It will therefore be of interest to try to give 
one. I suggest the following definitions. "A Primary 
Quality is a determinable characteristic which, we have 
reason to believe, inheres literally and dyadically in 
some physical object in some determinate form or other." 
" A Secondary Quality is a determinable characteristic 
which certainly inheres or seems to inhere literally and 
dyadically in the objective constituents of some per* 
ceptual situations in some determinate form or other, 
but whtdi there is no reason to believe inheres literally 
and dyadically in any physical object." A primary 
tguality may, but need not, inhere literally and dyadic- 
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ally in some objective constituent. On these definitions, 
colour and temperature are secondary qualities, if I am 
right about their status. Shape, size and position are 
primary qualities which inhere literally and dyadioilly 
both in the objective constituents of perceptual situations 
and in their relatively permanent conditions. Electric 
charge, magnetic properties, and so on, are primary 
qualities which inhere literally and dyadically in physical 
objects, but do not (so far as we know) inhere in the 
objective constituent of any perceptual situation. 
^/Before ending this section it will be interesting to see 
just where Locke and Berkeley were respectively right 
and wrong, on our view, about primary and secondary 
qualities. Berkeley was right against Locke when he 
said that nothing could possibly be merely extended and 
movable. (Though Locke, to do him justice, never 
maintained anything so silly as the proposition which 
Berkeley refutes.) This may be expreswd by saying 
that, if spatio-temporal characteristics be primary, they 
cannot be the only primary characteristics. Whatever is 
extended must have sotHe other characteristic, which is 
capable of covering an area or filling a volume as colour 
and temperature do in sensa. But Berkeley was wrong 
in thinking that this **extensible characteristic”, as I 
will call it, must be colour or temperature or some other 
quality which literally and dyadically inheres in sensa. 
It might be mass or electric charge. Again, Berkeley 
was right in so &r as he held that there is just as good 
reason to deny that the determinate shapes and sizes 
of sensa inhere literally in some permanent object, 
which we are said to be "seeing”, as to deny that the 
determinate colours or temperatures of sensa literally 
inhere in such objects. But Locke was right in so fiir 
as he held that there is positive reason to hold that the 
determinable characteristic of extension inheres literally 
and dyadically in physical objects as well as in sensa, 
whilst there is no reason to believe that the determin¬ 
able characteristics of colour and temperature inhere 
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literally and dyadically in anything but sensa. And 
so Locke was right in thinking that we can and must 
distinguish between primary and secondary qualities, 
and he was right in assigning extension and motion to 
the former class, and colour and temperature to the 
latter. Both these great men were thus expressing im- 
poitant truths; but they both expressed them imperfectly, 
because they foiled to notice certain important distinc¬ 
tions which we, who have the advantage of standing on 
their shoulders, are able to see. 

The Snl^eetlye Taotors in Feroeptnal Sitnations. I 
have been considering the belief, which forms an 
essential foctor in every perceptual situation and con¬ 
stitutes its external reference, from a log^cxil and episte¬ 
mological and not from a psychological point of view. 
By this I mean that 1 have been concerned with the 
propositions believed and not with the act of believing 
them. I have tried to state clearly what these pro¬ 
positions are; to consider which of them are certainly 
folse and which of them are pcesibly true; and to ad¬ 
duce and appraise the evidence which can be submitted 
in fovour of the latter. I propose to end this chapter 
by an attempt at further psychologicel analysis of the 
perceptual situation. The remarks which I shall ncvw 
make are to be regarded as a continuation of the analysis 
which was begun and cerried a certain length in the 
sub-section on External Reference. I there warned the 
reader of the following points, (i) That the belief 
which censtitutes the external reference of a perceptual 
situation is not in foct reached by inference, even if it 
cen be defended by inference on later reflec:tion. (ii) 
That, psychologically, it cen only be celled a “belief" 
by courtesy. We cen only say that a man in a per¬ 
ceptual situation acts, adjusts his bcxly, and feels certain 
emotions; and that thrae ac:tions, adjustments, and 
emotions are such as would be reasonable if he were 
explicitly making such and such judgments, which he 
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dora not in ^t make as a rule at the time. The bodily 
adjustment itself is of course no part of the subjective 
factor in the perceptual situation; but it is impossible 
to make these adjustments or to start to perform these 
actions without producing certain characteristic modifi- 
cations of bodily feeling. These modifications of bodily 
feeling and these emotions ant an essential part of the 
subjective side of every perceptual situation. We have 
now to see whether we can carry the analysis any 
further. 

A reflective observer, considering one of his own 
perceptual situations after it has ceased, or considering 
a contemporaiy perceptual situation in which he is 
not personally concerned, would probably propose the 
following analysis for it. (i) An objective constituent, 
having certain sensible qualities and forming a difier- 
entiated part of a wider sense-field, (ii) A subjective 
constituent, consisting of a mass of bodily feeling, 
emotion, etc. (iii) The fact that this objective con¬ 
stituent is intuitively apprehended by the percipient, 
(iv) The fac:t that the percipient, who intuitively ap¬ 
prehends the objective constituent and who feels the 
emotions and bodily feelings, has cortain non-inferential 
beliefs about the objective constituent which go beyond 
anything that is intuitively apprehended in the situation. 
I believe this analysis to be substantially correct, though 
the fourth fsetor in it is expressed in terms which do 
not strictly apply to anything so primitive as the per¬ 
ceptual situation but are borrowed from higher cognitive 
levels. I have already discussed the first factor ad 
naateatHi and I have already given my reasons for 
wishing to mcxlify the statement of the fourth. What 
I want to do now is to explain what I suppose to be 
involved in the intuitive apprehension of the objective 
constituent and in the quasi-belief about it. 1 think 
that the two are probably very closely connected. 

Tht Intuitive Appreheusiou of Seusa. It is quite 
cortain that there is a difference between the two 
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propositions: ** This is a red round patch in a visual 
field ” and ** This red round patch in a visual field is 
intuitively apprehended by so-and-so”. Even if as a 
matter of fiwt there are no such objects which are not 
intuitively apprehended by someone, it seems to me to 
be perfectly certain that it is logicaUy possible that there 
might have been. (I have argued earlier in the chapter 
that it is also atusalfy pomible, but it is not necessary 
for our present purpose that this should be so.) Since 
it is logically possible that the same sensum should 
sometimes be intuitively apprehended and sometimes 
not, or that it should sometimes be intuitively ap¬ 
prehended by A and not by B and at other times by B 
and not by A, it seems plain that the characteristic 
of being “intuitively apprehended” is a relational 
characteristic; that it consists in the establishment 
of a certain asymmetrical relation R between the sensum 
and TOmething else. The question is : “ What is this 
relation, and what is this something else?” A theory 
has been put forward by the persons who call themselves 
**New Realists”, which would provide a simple 
answer to this question if it could be accepted. It has 
also been suggested by Mr Russell, and is therefore 
worth a degree of attention which it might not otherwise 
have deserved. 

So fer as I can understand the theory it comes 
roughly to this. All the visual sensa of which it would 
be true to say that A intuitively apprehends them 
belong to a certain visual field. And of all sensa 
which belong to this visual field it would be true to say 
that A intuitively apprehends them. Hence the two 
properties of “being intuitively apprehended by A” 
and “ belonging to a certain visual field ” are logically 
equivalent. Moreover, the relation of a sensum to a 
sense-field is asymmetrical. It is then suggested that 
really we have not two different though logically 
equivalent properties, but a single property with two 
different naines. - To say that ** The visual sensum s is 
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intuitively apprehended by A ” tneatu the same as to 
say that “ The visual sensum s belongs to a certain 
visual field If this were true, the “ something 

else ” to which a sensum is related when it is intuitively 
apprehended would be a certain sense-field; and the 
asymmetrical relation of being intuitively apprehended 
would be that of a part of a sense-field to the sense-field 
as a whole. 

It seems to me perfectly certain that this theory is 
false. (<«) No one would admit that a sensum which 
was part of a sense-field which is not intuitively 
apprehended would itself be intuitively apprehended. 
Hence we can hold that *' to be intuitively apprehended *’ 
and *'to belong to a sense-field” utean the same oniy if 
we admit that it is hgieeUfy impossible for there to be a 
sense-field which is not intuitively apprehended. Now 
it is quite plain that there is no more logical impossi¬ 
bility in the existence of an unapprehended sense-field 
than in the existence of a single sensum which is not 
intuitively apprehended. Hence “to be intuitively 
apprehended ” and ** to belong to a sense-field ” cannot 
mean the same, {b) A visual sensum, a tactual sensum, 
and an auditory sensum may all be intuitively ap¬ 
prehended by the same person at the same time. They 
certainly do not all form parts of any one sense-field. 
Hence, to be intuitively apprehended by a ceruin 
person cannot be the same as to form part of a certain 
sense-field. Still, it is no doubt true that there is some 
relation between those sensa which would be said to be 
intuitively apprehended by the same person, which does 
not hold between sensa which would not be said to be 
intuitively apprehended by the same person. Might it 
not be suggested then that Uie theory is right in outline, 
though incorrect as originally stated? We may admit 
that ** to be intuitively apprehended ” is not the same as 
**to be united with certain other sensa so as to form 
with them a certain sense-field ”; but might we not 
suggest that it is the same as “ to be united with certain 
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other sensa by a certain relation R " ? R might be a 
quite unique relation, incapable of further analysis or 
definition; but it would have to have the following 
properties, (i) It must be logically possible for a set 
of sensa which are not all parts of a single sense-field to 
be related to each other by the relation R. (a) R must 
be such that two sensa, each of which is related by R to 
some other sensa, need not be related by R to each other. 
For there are sensa which are intuitively apprehended 
by A and not by B, and there are sensa which are 
intuitively apprehended by B and not by A. The 
modified theory then comes to this. There is a certain 
relation R which binds certain sensa together into 
mutually exclusive groups. To be intuitively appre¬ 
hended means to be a member of some group of sensa 
bound together by the relation R. Let us consider 
this theory in its modified form. 

So long as the theory is content to regard the relation 
R as absolutely unique and peculiar I do not think 
that it can be positively refuted. The moment it 
attempts to identify R with some fiimiliar relation, such 
as compresence in a sense-field or a direct relation of 
simultaneity, it is plainly folse. It is obviously logically 
possible, e^.f that a set of sensa should be directly 
simultaneous with each other and yet that none of them 
should be intuitively apprehended. But, although 1 
cannot refute the theory so long as it is willing to take 
R as absolutely unique and peculiar, I think 1 can 
prove that it fails to account for a certain obvious fact so 
well as alternative theories, and that the motives which 
led to it are connected with an erroneous belief. This I 
■ will now try to show. 

(a) If the theory be a complete account of the facts, 
the unity of a set of sensa which are all intuitively 
apprehended by a certain person is wholly a *' uni^ of 
system *’ and not a f * unity of centre ". I shall have to 
consider these two t]qies of unity in greater detail when 
1 consider the ^uniQr of the Self. At present I will 
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content myself with saying that a family of brothers 
and sisters is an example of a unity of centre. The 
relations which they have to each other are due to the 
&ct that they all stand in a common relation to some¬ 
thing (viz., their parents) which is not itself a member 
of the set. The points on a straight line constitute a 
pure unity of system ; they are just directly related to 
each other by the relation of **between”, and this 
relation does not depend in any way on their all being 
related by some common relation to something which is 
not a member of the set. Now it is perfectly certain 
that we all believe, to start with, that the unity of a set 
of sensa which are all intuitively apprehended by the 
same person is a unity of cf»//v and not a pure unity 
of system. That this is so is proved conclusively by 
language, and by the extreme air of paradox which the 
opposite view continues to present even when we admit 
that it is logically possible. It is certainly a fsct then 
that, if the unity of a set of sensa intuitively apprehended 
by the same person be in fisct a pure unity of system, it 
nevertheless appears^ and goes on appearing, to be a 
unity of centre. This fact must be recognised and 
accounted for on any adequate theory of the subject. 
Now my objection to the theory under discussion is that 
it utterly fails to account for this appearance. We must 
remember that every unity of centre is also a unity of 
system. If jr, y, and s all stend in a certain unique 
relation S to a certain term / there will be an unique, 
though derivative, relation between x, j', and s. For 
X will have toy the relation R of ** being both of them 
terms which stand in the relation S to And, 

since S is unique, R will be unique. Thus it is quite 
possible that what is in fact a unity of centre might 
appear to be a pure unity of system, especially if the 
*'centre” / were such that it is hard to detect and easy 
to overlook. But there is no reason whatever why what 
is in facx a pure unity of system should apprasr to be a 
unity of centre. Hence it seems to me that the theory 

p 
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under discussion is quite incompetent to explain a most 
striking and perfectly indubitable fact. 1 should there¬ 
fore consider it absurd to accept such a theory unless 
there were insuperable obiections to the alternatives or 
great advantages in itself. These claims would be 
made for the present theory; but I believe that they 
have no justification, as I will now try to show. 

(d) The objection which supporters of this theory 
make to the opposite view is that the latter involves a 
“Pure Ego" to be the centre" which generates the 
unity. And it is supposed that a ** Pure Ego" is so 
disreputable that no decent philosopher would allow 
such a thing in his mind if he could possibly help it. 

1 shall have to deal with the alleged indecency of the 
Pure Ego in a later chapter; here I will merely say 
that the objection is quite irrelevant because there is no 
need whatever for the unifying centre to he a Pure Ego. 
It might be, and I believe is, a mass of bodily feeling. 
Of course, later on, questions must be raised about the 
**ownership" of this mass of feeling; and then we 
might find that the Pure Ego Theory explained the 
fimts better than any other. But, so long as we are 
merely concerned with the intuitive apprehension of 
sensa, it is perfectly ridiculous to try to frighten us into 
the theory under discussion by threatening us with the 
Pure Ego as a kind of bogey which can be exorcised 
only by a course of " New Realism ". 

(c) I think that the advantage which is claimed for 
the theory is that it is ''naturalistic". This, I think, 
means roughly that it claims to be able to deal with 
mind without introducing any new and unique entities 
or relations. I have already shown that the opposite 
theory has no immediate need of any very mysterious 
special entity, such as a Pure Ego. There should be 
nothing very trying, even to the most sensitively natural¬ 
istic mind, in a mass of bodily feeling. And I claim 
also to have shown that the theory cannot dispense 
with an unique kind of relation. If you identify the 
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relation R with any iamiliar relation it is perfectly 
obvious that ** to be intuitively apprehended " does aar 
mean *' to be a member of a group of Mnsa interrelated 
by R On the whole, then, it seems to me that diere 
are grave objections to the theory under discussion and 
no advantages to outweigh them. I therefore reject it, 
and accept the common-sense view that when a visual, 
tactual, or auditory sensum is intuitively apprehended 
it stands in an unique kind of relation to something 
which is not an auditory, tactual, or visual sensum. 
And 1 believe this "something" to be the mass 
of general bodily feeling of the percipient at the 
time. 

7%e qnasi-Belief about the Sensum. I am inclined to 
think that the quasi-belief about the objective con¬ 
stituent, which is the fourth distinguishable feature in 
a perceptual situation, consists in the hut that certain 
specific bodily feelings (connected with the automatic 
adjustment of the body), certain emotions, and certain 
feelings of expectation, are related in an unique way to 
the apprehended sensum. These are causally dependent 
on the traces left by past experience. When a sensum 
of a specific kind is intuitively apprehended certain 
traces are excited; these arou% certain emotions and 
induce certain bodily adjustments which are accom¬ 
panied by specific bodily feelings. They may in 
addition call up certain images; and, even if they do 
not do this, they may evoke a more or less vague feeling 
of "femiliaiity". These "mnemic consequences" of 
the apprehension of the sensum do not just coexist 
with it; th^ immediately enter into a specific kind of 
relation to it, which I do not know how to analyse 
further. And these "mnemic consequences” in this 
specific relation to this intuitively apprehended sensum 
constitute the quasi-belief about the sensum, which gives 
the situation its specific External Reference. Any 
situation constructed of such materials in such relations, 
^so/actot has such and such an External Reference. This 
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is the best analysis that I can offer at present of the 
typioil perceptual situation. 

It raises one interesting question. Can there be pure 
sensation without perception ? Let us see exactly what 
this means on our theory. A pure sensation would be 
a situation in which a certain sensum, e.g., a noise or 
a coloured patch, was intuitively apprehended, but in 
which there was no external reference. Now, on our 
theory, we should expect perception to melt into pure 
sensation by insensible degrees; we should expect the 
latter to be an ideal limit rather than an observable 
feet; and we should expect it to be unstable and 
transitory, if it happens at all. If the mass of feeling 
be highly differentiated and certain specific parts of it 
be specifically related to a certain sensum, we shall have 
a clear case of a perceptual situation with a definite 
external reference. If, on the other hand, the mass of 
feeling be little differentiated, and the apprehension of 
the sensum fails to excite traces which cause specific 
modifications in the mass, we shall have a situation 
which approximates to pure sensation, since its external 
reference will be very vague. And the same result 
would happen, even if the mass of feeling were differ¬ 
entiated in the way suggested, provided that for some 
reason the differentiated parts failed to enter into the 
proper relation to the apprehended sensum. It seems 
to me that when we are looking at something with 
interest our awareness of the sensa towards the edge of 
the visual field approximates to pure sensation for the 
first reason. And, perhaps, when we are looking for 
something and discover afterwards that it was staring 
us in the fece all the time, our awareness of the sensa 
connected with it approximates to pure sensation from 
the second cause. 

The Categoriai FaeUtr in Sense-Ptrt^tiom. One more 
point remains to be raised. I have said that, when the 
quasi-belief which is an essential factor in all perceptual 
situations is formulated in abstract terms, it may be 
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summed up in certain propositions which I have stated 
and criticised. I rejected the fourth of these, and 
defended the first three by an inverse-probabili^ 
argument But, as a matter of psychology, I asserted 
that the belief in them was not in fimt reached in this 
way. And, as a matter of logic, I asserted that the 
argument gives them a high final probability onfy 
if they start with a finite initial probability. Here then 
are certain propositions such that every one acts as if 
he believed them, and inevitably goes on acting as if 
he believed them, no matter what theoretical doubts he 
may feel about them while he is reflecting on them. It 
is certain that they do not appear self-evident on re¬ 
flexion ; that they cannot be deduced by self-evident 
steps from premises which are self-evident; and that 
they cannot be defended by probable reasoning except 
on the assumption that they have a finite initial prob¬ 
ability. I call such a set of propositions a set of 
** Postulates Between them they ** define ” a certain 
general concept, viz. the notion of a Physical Object. 
For a physical object just is something that answers to 
these postulates. A general concept which is defined 
in this way by a set of postulates such as I have been 
describing, I call a “Category". From the very 
nature of the case the notion of “Physical Object" 
cannot have been derived by abstraction from observed 
instances of it, as the notion of “red" no doubt has 
been. For the objective constituents of perceptual 
situations are not instances of this concept; and it is 
only in virtue of these postulates that we can hold that 
they are “ parts of" or “ manifestations of" instances 
of this concept. The concept is not “got out of" 
experience until it has been “ put into " experience. It 
is best d^ribed as an innate principle of interpretation 
which we apply to the data of sense-perception. At 
the purely perceptual level “to apply the principle" 
simply means to act and to feel as it would be reason¬ 
able to act and feel if we explicitly recognised it and 
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interpreted the data of sense in accordance with it. It 
is only at the reflective level that we can state in abstract 
terms the implications of what we have all been doing 
all our lives. 

Summary and Oondliuions. In this chapter I have 
been concerned with two very difficult questions: 
“What may we believe about our own bodies and 
about the external world?” and “What is die mind 
really doing when it is said to be perceiving a material 
object?” On the first point I have reached the following 
tentative conclusions, (i) We may believe that there are 
relatively permanent objects which literally have shape, 
size, and position; which stand in literal spatial and 
temporal relations to each other; and which literally 
move about in Space, (a) We may believe that some 
of them are animated by minds; and that any one of 
them which is animated by a mind manifests itself to 
that mind in a peculiar way, viz., by organic sensations. 
Nothing manifests itself in this way except to the 
mind, if there be one, which animates it. (3) We may 
believe that physical objects, whether animated or not, 
manifest themselves in a variety of ways to minds which 
do not animate them. And we may believe that a 
single physical object may manifest itself at the same 
time in the same or in different ways to a number of 
minds animating bodies in various places. (4) We may 
believe that, by comparison of the objective constituents 
of various perceptual situations and by reflexion on 
their correlations, we oui determine with high proba¬ 
bility the shape, size, and position of the physical 
object which manifests itself in this situation. And 
with somewhat less certainty we can determine im¬ 
portant fects about its microscopic structure and the 
movements ci its microscopic parts. (5} We must 
believe that a physical object has other properties beside 
its purely spatio-temporal ones. It must have at least 
one quality which is capable of literally covering an 
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area or filling a volume; and it may have many such. 
(6) We may not believe that the objective constituents 
of perceptual situations are literally spatio-temporal 
parts of the physical objects which we are said to be 
perceiving in those situations; or that in general they 
have the same determiivailr spatial characteristics as the 
sensa by which they manifest themselves. (7) We have 
no reason to believe that physical objects have the same 
determiMA^/r sensible qualities as the sensa by which 
they manifest themselves. (8) We may ttot believe that 
the shape, size, spatial position, date, or sensible 
qualities of a sensum by which a certain physical 
object manifests itself are directly determined by this 
physical object or by processes in it. On the contrary 
the independetttly necessary and sufficient conditions of 
all these characteristics of the sensum are within the 
region occupied by the percipient’s body. At best the 
external physical objcict and the processes in it are 
remote and depeudeutly necessary conditions of the 
sensum and its characteristics. (9) We have, therefore, 
to recognise a peculiar kind of trans-physical causation, 
according to which the occurrence of certain events in a 
certain brain and nervous system determines the occur¬ 
rence of a sensum with such and such a shape, size, 
position, and sensible quality, in a certain sense-field 
of a certain sense-history. (10) We have to admit 
that certain characteristics of certain sensa are probably 
not completely determined physical and physio¬ 
logical events in the body of the percipient; but are in 
part determined, either directly or indirectly by events 
in the mind which animates this body. 

On the second point I have reached the following 
tentative conclusions, (i) The perceptual situation 
contains two constituents, one objective and the other 
subjective, (a) The objective constituent is a sense- 
field with a certain outstanding sensum. (3) The 
subjective constituent is a mass of bodily feeling, 
together witii certain specific emotions, muscular 
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sensations, feelings of firniiliarity, images, etc. (4) Tlie 
latter are produced through the excitement of certain 
traces by the apprehension of the sensum. (5) The 
sensum is apprehended by entering into a certain 
specific relation with the general mass of bodily feeling. 
(Q The situation has a certain specific extemid reference 
in virtue of e certain specific relation between the 
apprehended sensum and its “mnemic consequences” 
in the way of feeling, etc. (7) It seems likely that pure 
sensation is an ideal limit, which is approached as the 
external reference grows vaguer and vaguer, rather than 
an oteervable feet. (8) The notion of Physical Object 
cannot have been abstracted from the data of sense. It 
is a Category, and is defined by Postulates. 



CHAPTER V 


Memoiy 

The word ** memory " is highly ambiguous, even when 
it is not being used in admittedly paradoxical and un¬ 
common senses, as when people talk of “racial” or 
“ancestral” memory. I call such uses of the word 
paradoxioil because even those persons who hold that 
in performing an instinctive action we are remember¬ 
ing” similar actions which were performed deliberately 
by our remote ancestors would have to admit that, in 
the ordinary sense of “remembering”, we certainly do 
not remember the actions or thoughts of our ancestors. 
Even apart from these odd senses of “ memory ” it is 
quite certain that the word covers a number of very 
different acts. We talk of remembering a set of 
nonsense-^llables; of remembering a poem; of re¬ 
membering a proposition in Euclid, though we have 
forgotten the wor^ in which it was expressed when 
we originally learnt it; of remembering past events; 
and of remembering people, places, and things. To 
remember a set of nonsense-syllables is merely to have 
acquired the power of repeating them at will; and 
remembering, in this sense, seems to be no more an 
act cognition than is the act of riding a bicycle or of 
swimming. To remember a proposition of Euclid is 
no doubt to perform a genuine act of cognition; and 
the same is true of remembering events, persons, and 
places. But the first kind of act has an abstract and 
timeless object; whilst the second has a concrete par¬ 
ticular object which exists in time. Presumably then 
the memory of propositions is something quite different 
from the memory of mere sentences, on the one hand. 
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and from the memory of events, persons, and places, 
on the other. This of course is quite cmnpatible with 
the view that there may be intimate relations of causal 
dependence between the various kinds of memory, and 
that there may be something common and peculiar to 
them all in virtue of which they are all called " memory 

It seems plain that there is one and only one kind of 
memory which can plausibly be regarded as closely 
analogous to perception ; and this is the memory of 
particular events, places, persons, or things. Let us 
call this '*Perceptual Memory". My main object in 
this chapter is to discuss perceptual memory, to compare 
it with perception, and to consider some of the epistemo¬ 
logical problems to which it gives rise. At the end of 
the chapter I shall say something about the other senses 
in which the word *'memory” is used, and shall con¬ 
sider the mutual relations and the common features (if 
any) of all kinds of memory. 

Memory-Powen and Hemory-Aots. I must begin by 
pointing out an ambiguity which applies equally to all 
kinds of memory and does not apply to perception. If 
a man said to me: **Do you see Jones?" and I 
answered: ‘*Yes", I should be lying unless I were 
actually at the time subject of a visual situation whose 
objective constituent I took to be an appearance of 
Jones. But, if he said to me: " Do you remember 
Jones?" or ** Do you remember Euclid i. 47?" or ** Do 
you remember the first line of the jEtteidl” 1 might 
quite truly answer "Yes" even though I were not at 
^e time performing any memory-act at all. So long as 
I believe that I couid remember these things if I tried I 
should be justified in saying that I do remember them. 
If, on the other hand, he had said to me: "Are you 
remembering Jones?" I should not be justified in 
saying: " Yes ” unless I were at the time actually the 
subject of a memory-situation with Jones Ss its epistemo- 
Ic^ical object. 
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The point may be put shortly as follows. "To 
remember” is an ambiguous word, which covers both 
an act and a power. When I say that I remember so- 
and-so I may be referring either to the power or to a 
particular present exercise of the power. When 1 say 
that I am remembering so-and-so I am understood to 
be referring to a particular present exercise of the power, 
and not merely to the power itself. We do not use words 
like "seeing" and "hearing" in this ambiguous way. 
Whether 1 say that I see so-and-so or that I am seeing 
so-and-so I am understood to be referring to a present 
act of perception, and not to a mere power of perceiv¬ 
ing. Thus, in discussing memory and trying to com¬ 
pare it with perception, I must be understood to be 
talking about particular acts of remembering so-and-so, 
and not (unless I specially say so) about the general 
power of remembering so-and-so at will. We must 
distinguish then between “ Memory-acts " and “ Memory- 
powers”, and we shall be talking about the former 
unless we explicitly say that we are talking about the 
latter. 

Perceptual Memory. It will be admitted by every¬ 
one that such phrases as " I remember having my hair 
cut last week”, "I remember the tie which my friend 
wore yesterday”, " I remember the feeling which I had 
when I last went to the dentist", and ** 1 remember 
hearing Mr Russell lecture”, all stand for femiliar 
cognitive situations which do arise from time to time. 
We will call them "Perceptual Memory-Situations”, 
or in the present section simply " Memory-Situations ”. 
It will be noticed that the four examples which I have 
given differ from each other in the nature of the ol^ect 
which we profess to be remembering. In the first we 
profess to be remembering an event of ihnf^sieat kind. 
In the second we profess to be remembering a certain 
physical tki^g. In the third we profess to be remember¬ 
ing a paalt/eeliHg. And in the fourth we profess to be 
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remembering a past ptraptutU sitmatiom. Let us first 
consider the relation between memories of events and 
memories of things. 

Mtmorigs of Events and of Things. We have a like 
distinction in the case of perception. We talk of seeing 
a flash of lightning and of hearing a clap of thunder; 
and we also talk of seeing a cloud and hearing a bell. 
In the one case we claim to be perceiving a physical 
event, in the other a physical thing. If we reflect we 
see that the two kinds of perceptual situation are very 
closely connected. When we say that we are perceiving 
a certain physical event, as distinct from merely having 
an auditory or visual sensation, we mean that we 
regard the sensum which we are sensing as either a 
part or an appearance of a part of the history of a 
certain physical thing. On the other hand, when we 
say that we are perceiving a certain physical thing, we 
are really, perceiving a physical event or a series of 
them and regarding them as parts of the history of this 
physical thing. All perceptual situations refer beyond 
themselves to physical things; if we confine ourselves 
to saying that we perceive a certain physical event we 
simply leave the fiirdier reference rather more vague 
than when we say that we perceive a certain physical 
thing. Now the same is true of perceptual memory. 
I say that I remember the late Master of Trinity, and I 
say that I remember dining with him. But, on the one 
hand, I remember him only in so &r as I remember 
events in which he was concerned. And, on the odier 
hand, when I remember any physical event I, ipso facto^ 
remember to some extent the thing in which I believe 
this event to have happened. Thus I think we may 
say that to remember a thing or person simply means 
to remember certain past events and to regard them as 
incidents in the hist^ of that thing or person. We 
can, and very often do, remember things which still 
exist and which we are now perceiving. I both perceive 
and remember the chairs in my room, in so fer as I 
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petceive certain present events and remember certain 
past events and regard them as so many successive 
phases in the history of my chairs. So I think that 
the fundamental point to be considered in dealing with 
perceptual memory is the memory of events. Memory 
of things depends on this, and no principles are involved 
in passing from the memory of events to the memory of 
things which are not equally involved in the passage 
from the perception of events to the perception of 
things. We may add that the perception of things, in 
so far as it involves the belief that the event which I am 
now perceiving is the present phase of the history of a 
certain enduring thing, is inextricably bound up with 
memory of things and therefore with memory of events. 

RepttitioH and Peretptual Memory. It has sometimes 
been held that a criterion by which we can distinguish 
Perceptual Memory from mere Habit Memory, such as 
is involved in repeating a poem by heart, is that 
Habit Memory depends on repetition whilst Perceptual 
Memory from the nature of the case cannot do so. This 
of course would at best be only a distinction between 
the conditions under which the two kinds of memory- 
povaer are acquired; it would not be a distinction 
between the two kinds of memory-wr/. But it seems to 
me to be a rather inaccurate statement; and I think 
that those who have made it have failed to distinguish 
between perceptual memory of events and perceptual 
memory of things. It will be worth while to clear up 
this point before going further. In the first place, 
repetition is not essential, though it is helpful, for the 
establishment of a habit-memory-power. A man, like 
Lord Macaulay, with a very quids and retentive verbal 
memory, may be able to repeat sentences or sets of 
nonsense-syllables which he has met with only once. 
Secondly, it is obvious that our power of remembering 
a person, place, or thing is in some ways improved by 
repeatedly perceiving the object in question. It will, 
therefore, be well to dear up this question of the relation 
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between repetition and the acquirement of memory- 
powers. (i) It is of course perfectly true that the power 
of remembertnf; a certain definite event cannot be due 
to repetition, and cannot be improved by repetition. 

For a definite event with a definite date cannot bo 
repeatedly perceived, although other events very much 
like it may be - perceived at various times, (a) But 
perceptual memory-power which is concerned with 
people or things is improved by repetition in two ways. 
(a) It is improved in content by repetition with varia¬ 
tion. f have said that my memoiy of a thing consists 
of my memories of various events all of which I regard 
as so many slices of the history of this thing. Now a 
thing shows different sides of its nature by being placed 
in different kinds of situation. I can remember a thing 
or person better (in the sense that I can know more 
fitets about it by memory) in proportion to the number 
of events of different /bitufs in which 1 have perceived it 
to be concerned. And the same thing can be concerned 
in a large number of events of very different kinds 
only on a number of successive occasions. Hence the 
power of adequately remembering a thing or person 
does need repetition for its establishment. But the 
repetition which is needful for this purpose is quite 
different in kind from that which is helpful in establish¬ 
ing a power of habit-memory. In the former case 
repetition is important only as a necessary condition for 
variation. In the latter case what is wanted is pure 
repeUtion with as little variation as possible. (A) I 
think that it is also true that pure repetition without 
variation plays a part in the establishment and improve¬ 
ment of the power of remembering persons and things; 
for 1 think that an element of habit-memory is involved 
in perceptual memory. To have an accurate memory of 
a person or thing it is useful, if not essential, to be able 
to (»11 up an accurate image. Now the power to call up 
an ima)^ is just a habit, like the acquired power to 
repeat a sentence which one has leaent by heart. And 
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to establish this power repetition with as little variation 
as possible is helpful. The perceptual memory-act 
does not indeed consist in calling up the image; but the 
power to do so is an important condition of an accurate 

perceptual memoiy. As this power is established and 
improved by bare repetition, such repetition is so far 
helpful in establishing a perceptual memory-power. 

Natan of Memsry-Ohjiets amt/ e/ Prrreptiom Oh/eett. 

If the reader will refer back to the examples which 1 
gave of perceptual memory-situations he will see that 
we claim to remember, not only physical things and 
events, but also feelings and perceptual situations. 
We claim to remember, not only our friend's tie and 
Mr Russell’s lecture, but also seeing the tie, hearing 
the lecture, and feeling toothache. Now we do not 
claim to perceive anything but physical events and 
objects. I do not think that we ought to exaggerate 
this difference between the possible objects of memory 
and the possible objects of perception. If we confine 
the name “ perception ” to rnur-perception, it is true 
that the objects of memory are less restricted than those 
of perception. But perhaps this restriction is un¬ 
warranted. We certainly seem to have some kind of 
intuitive knowledge of contemporary feelings and per¬ 
ceptual situations, and it is possible that we ought to 
regard this as a form of perception. I shall deal with 
this question in the next chapter. In the meanwhile 
we must recognise that, whilst the objects of memory 
are certainly less restricted than those of sense-per¬ 
ception, they may coincide with thme of perception in 
the wider sense. 

It is one of the characteristics of sense-perception 
that the objects which we claim to perceive are public 
and neutral. When we remember physical things and 
events memory claims to reveal public and neutral 
objects to us. A number of people can remember the 
same man or the same flash of lightning. When we 
remember feelings or perceptual situations memory 
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claims only to reveal private and personal objects to 
us. It might be argued that there is something more 
private and personal about the object of a memory even 
of a physical thing or event than there is about the 
object of a perceptual situation. We can remember 
only the things and events which we have perceived, 
and only those phases of the past history of things 
which fell under omr notice. 1 think that this does 
impose a restriction on the mnge of memory as com¬ 
pared with that of perception; but 1 do not think that 
it introduces any special privacy into the objects of 
memory. I can remember only those things and events 
which I have perceived, and it happens to be true that 
I perceive many things and events which 1 cannot 
remember. But it is also true that 1 can perceive only 
those things and events which produce sensations in 
me, and that many things do in fact produce sensations 
in me without giving rise to perceptions. This re¬ 
striction in the range of perception does not make 
the perceived objects essentially private in character; 
similarly, the further restriction in the range of memory 
does not make the remembered objects essentially private 
in character. In each case the dass of objects perceived 
or remembered is determined by fectors whwh are 
personal to the experient; but each of the individual 
memben of the class may still be of sudi a nature tii*» 
a number of experients could perceive or remember it. 

It Is only on one very special theory about memory 
that it could be nwintained that there is something 
essentially private about the objects even of memories 
of physical events and things. It might be suggested 
that, when we say that we remember a certain ph^cal 
thing or event, what we prinuirily remember is a fvt 
perceptual situation of which we were the sufcrject and 
the event was- the epistemological olqect. it 

might be held that, when 1 say that I remember a 
certain lecture being given by Mr Russell, I primarily 
remember the perceptual situation of myself hmring 
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Mr Russell speaking; and that my belief that Mr 
Russell did speak is inferred from my memoiy of 
hearing him speak. On this view that what we 
primarily remember is perceptual situations with our¬ 
selves as subjects* and that our memory-beliefs about 
physical events and objects are secondary and derivative, 
it would be true to say that the primary epistemological 
objects of ail perceptual memories are private and 
personal in a way in which the epistemological objects 
of perceptual situations are not. A milder view would 
be that, although my memory-judgments about physical 
events and things are not derhutt firom a more primitive 
memory of myself perceiving these objects, yet, in fiict, 
the former kind of memory-situation does not and 
canncH exist without the latter. On this milder view 
the Mai epistemological object of any memory situation 
would be complex; and, since one part of it would 
always be a past perceptual situation with myself as 
subject, it would be true that there is something private 
and personal in the epistemological object of every 
memory-situation even when there is also something 
public and neutral. I shall have to discuss these two 
views a little later, when I try to analyse the typical 
perceptual memory-situation. 

In the meanwhile there is one (Mher remark to be 
made before leaving this part of the subject. We shall 
find that it is necessary to distinguish between the 
objective constituent of a memory-situation and its 
epistemological object, just as we have had to do in the 
case of perceptual situations. Now it is arguable that 
the objective constituents of memory-situations are 
private and existentially dependent on the body, if not 
on the mind, the experient. Fmr the otajecti^'e con- 
stituenu of memory-eituations are generally believed 
to be images, and images are generaliy believed to be 
private in this sense. This, however, would not make 
any sharp distinction between memory-situations and 
percept u al aituationa. For, on the aensum theory, the 
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objective constituents of perceptual situations are sensa; 
and there are reasons for thinking that sensa are» in 
some degree, dependent on the body and perhaps on 
the mind of the percipient. 

We may sum up the discussion as follows: (i) The 
objective constituents of all memory-situations may very 
well be private, in the sense that they are existentially 
or qualitatively dependent on the body or the mind of 
the subject. But much the same may be said of the 
objective constituents of perceptual situations, (s) The 
epistemological objects of sotHt memory-situations (viz., 
of those in which we claim to remember a feeling or 
a perceptual situation) are undoubtedly private and 
personal. (3) The epistemological objects of other 
memory-situations (viz., of thc^e in which we claim to 
remeinl>er a physical thing or event), are, on the face 
of them, as public and neutral as those of perceptual 
situations. It is true that the range of physical events 
and things which anyone can remember is limited by 
his past perceptions; but it is equally true that the 
range of things and events which he can perceive is 
limited by his sensations. And in neither case does 
this render the objects themselves private or personal 
in their essence. (4) There is a certain theory about 
memory according to which ail that is primarily and 
strictly remembered is past perceptual situations of 
which the experiment was sul^ect. On this theory it 
would be true that the primeuy epistemological objects 
of aU memory-situations are private and personal to the 
experient. (5) Even if this extreme view be not taken 
it remains possible that all memory-situations have a 
complex epistemological object, one part of which is a 
past perceptual situation. If this be so there will be 
something personal and private in the complete episte¬ 
mological object of every memory-situation, although 
there will also be something which is public and neutral 
in the epistemok^ical objects of memories of phjrsical 
things and events. 
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Cetumt Amtfysis of a AlemorySitiuttioH. I propose 
now to analyse a typical perceptual memory-situation, 
having a physical thing or event for its epistemological 
object. 1 shall begin with a rough general analysis, in 
which I shall tiy to bring out the apparent analogies 
between such a situation and a typical perceptual 
situation. 1 shall then go into greater detail about 
certain special points where the two kinds of situation 
seem to differ fundamentally from each other. Let us 
compare the two situations which are expressed re¬ 
spectively by the two phrases: “ 1 am remembering the 
tie which my friend wore yesterday “ and ** 1 am seeing 
a certain penny." 

(i) Both are plainly situations with epistemologiosl 
objects, and in both cases the epistemological object is 
known as soon as we understand the phrase which 
expresses the situation. In both cases the fact that the 
situation has such and such an epistemological object is 
wholly independent of the question whether there is an 
ontological object which accurately corresponds with 
the former. Here 1 must make much the same warning 
about the use of words as 1 did when discussing per¬ 
ception. There are memory-situations which we have 
good reason to think delusive ; George IV used to 
say that he remembered leading a charge at the Battle 
of Waterloo, and there is every reason to believe that 
he was never within a hundred miles of the battle. 
Now in common speech we should be inclined to say 
that he did not “really remember" the event in question, 
just as we are inclined to say that the drunkard does 
not “ really see " pink rats. But in both cases this is 
to mix up psychological, epistemological, and onto¬ 
logical considerations in a way which is most detri¬ 
mental to philosophical discussion. Assuming Uiat the 
First Gentleman in Europe was correctly describing his 
state of mind, he was subject of a situation which has 
just as good a right to be called a memory-situatiem as 
a veridical memory of the Duke of Wellington on the 
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same subject-matter. It was a situation with a certain 
epistemological object, a certain kind of objective con¬ 
stituent, a certain kind of subjective constituent, and a 
certain characteristic kind of reference. There is noth¬ 
ing to distinguish it from what we should unhesitatingly 
call a memory-situation in the case of the Duke of 
Wellington, except that there probably is an onto¬ 
logical object' accurately corresponding to the Duke's 
situation and that there almost certainly is not an 
ontological object corresponding to the King’s. 1 
therefore propose to call all such situations ** memory- 
situations”, regardless of whether there is or is not 
reason to think them delusive. 

(2) In both cases, and for similar reasons, it is im¬ 
possible to hold that the ontological object, even if 
there be one which accurately corresponds to the episte¬ 
mological object, is literally and bodily a constituent of 
the situation. The most that we could plausibly hold 
in either case is that each situation contains an objective 
constituent which is literally a slice of the history of an 
ontological object that corresponds accurately to the 
epistemological object of the situation. The objective 
constituent of the perceptual situation in our example 
is a certain patch which looks brown and elliptical. 
To make the- analogy as close as possible we will 
suppose that, when I am remembering my friend’s tie, 
a visual image of it is before my mind. And we will 
take this visual image to be the objective constituent 
of the memory situation. Now the strongest claim that 
the perceptual situation can or does make is that this 
patch which looks brown and elliptical is literally a 
contemporary slice of the history of a certain enduring 
physical object, vis., the penny. And the strongest 
claim that the memoiy-situation could make with any 
plausibility is that the visual image is literally a past 
slice of the history of a certain enduring physical object, 
vis., my friend’s tie. Whether it is any part of the 
memory-situation to nuke even this claim we shall liave 
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to discuss later. But it certainly does not and cannot 
claim more than this. 

(3) An essential feature in both kinds of situation is 
a belief which refers beyond the situation and its con* 
stituents. This belief may nut be explicitly formulated ; 
but we are ready to act in accordance with it if occasion 
arises, and we are surprised if the results are such as 
would conflict with this belief. It is an essential factor 
in the perceptual situation that we believe that the 
penny now exists and that it is now manifesting certain 
aspects of itself to us. It is an essential facUir in the 
memory-situation that we lielicve that the tie has existed 
and that a certain past phase of its history is now beinf; 
manifested to us again. 1 leave the precise content of 
the memory-belief ftir more detailed discussion later. 

(4) In both cases we may say that the belief is (<i) 
based upon the existence and character of the objei:tive 
constituent; {A) refers beyond it to something which is 
not a constituent; but (e) is not reached by a process 
of deductive or inductive inference from the existence 
and nature of the objective constituent. Memory-beliefs, 
like perceptual beliefs, not only are not reached by 
inference from the objcxitive constituent of the situation 
but caHMot be supported by such inference without 
logical circularity. When 1 remember the tie which 
my friend wore yesterday 1 do not first notice an image 
of a certain characteristic shape, colour, etc.; then 
recollect the general principle that the power to have 
an image always originates in a past perceptual experi¬ 
ence whose objective constituent resembles the image; 
and then infer from these two premises that there must 
have existed a certain tie and that I must have seen it. 
And, if I did profess to reach my memory-judgments 
by an inference of this kind, the validity of my argu¬ 
ment would be open to the following attack. How do 
I come to know the general principle that all images 
are copies of past sensa, which is an essential premise 
of the supposed inference? If we say that the general 
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principle is established inductively, we must suppose 
that there are some cases in which we can remember 
a past sensum, compare it with a present image, and 
notice that the latter resembles the former. Now these 
instances will be useless for establishing the general 
principle unless, in these cases at any rate, we can 
remember the past sensum without using the general 
principle and making an inference from it. It would 
therefore be impossible to establish the general principle 
inductively unless there be some non*inferential memory- 
judgments about past sensa. The only way of avoiding 
this objection would be to take the desperate step of 
saying that we know a priori that every image must be 
a copy of a past sensum, and that the power to call 
up an image must have originated through the sensing 
of this sensum. It seems to me quite plain that this 
principle is not a priori; and I do not know that anyone 
has ever asserted that it is so. Even Mr Hume, who 
had a conviction on the subject which seems to me to 
be quite unintelligible on his own principles, cannot 
have regarded the proposition as a prtori; since he 
recognises and discusses the possibility of exceptions 
to it in the case of images of certain shades of colour. 

Of course 1 am not maintaining that particular memory- 
judgments, like particular perceptual judgments, may 
not be supported or refuted by argument. They cer¬ 
tainly can be. But the arguments always presuppose 
other memory-judgments which must simply be accepted 
on their own merits. If 1 claim to remember that my 
friend was wearing a tie of such and such a kind ym^ter- 
day, and 1 find that he and other people who saw him 
agree with me, my memory-judgment will be supported. 
If 1 find that they disagree with me and agree with 
each other, my memory-judgment will be rendered 
improbable. But, in using this test, 1 presuppose the 
validity of their memory-judgments. Again, when I 
claim to remember a cxrtain event, 1 may test my judg¬ 
ment by inferring what events would be likely to follow 
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such an event as I claim to be remeniberinj;. If 1 find 
that I can remember and perceive these consequences, 
my memory-judi^ment will be supported by inference. 
If I find that I remember and perceive events which 
are incompatible with these, my memory-judgment will 
be made impn>bable. But, even when 1 test the 
memory-judgment by present perception and not by 
memory, I presuppose the general validity of my 
memory-judgments. For 1 start by inferring that I 
shall be likely to perceive so-and-so if the event which 
1 claim to remember really happened. And, if the 
chain of inference be of any length, my guarantee for 
the conclusion is my mtmory that the earlier stages of 
the argument satisfied me. In exactly the same way 
we may support or refute particular perceptual judg¬ 
ments by argument; but these arguments always pre¬ 
suppose the general validity of perceptual judgments and 
the validity of rartain particular perceptual judgments 
made by myswlf or others. 

(5) We see then that memory-judgments, like per- 
(%ptual judgments, are "direct” or "immediate”, in 
the sense that they are not in fact reached by inference 
from the nature and existence of the objective con¬ 
stituent of the situation, and that any such inference 
would be logically circular. Hut there was another 
sen.su in which we said that perceptual situations were 
direct and immediate. We contrasted the two state¬ 
ments: "I am hearing the bell ” and "1 am thinking 
about the bell *'; and we said that the perceptual situa¬ 
tion claimed to bring us into more direct ixignitive 
contact with objects than the thought-situation. This 
we expre.ssed by calling perceptual situations " intuitive ” 
and thought-situations "discursive”. Of course per^ 
ceptual judgments (like all judgments, whether n'ached 
by inference or not) are " about ” their subjects. But, 
in the perceptual situation, we claim to be also in 
peculiarly direct contac:t with the subject which the 
perceptual judgment is about. Now, very closely 
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connected with this is the fact that the perceptual 
judfrment is ** sensuous1 think that the intuitive 
character of the perceptual situation lies in the fact 
that we are directly acquainted with the objective 
constituent, and that this constituent is regarded as 
being literally a part of the physical object which we 
are said to be perceiving. C^n we say that the typical 
perceptual memory-situation is intuitive and sensuous? 

(i) Ordinary language suggests that the memory- 
situation is intuitive and not discursive. We say *' I 
remember my friend's tie", just as we say “I see my 
friend's tie". In neither case does the verbal expres¬ 
sion for the situation contain a preposition like *' about" 
before the phrase which stands for the epistemological 
object, (ii) The memory-situation often does contain 
as its objective constituent a visual or auditory image ; 
and an image is obviously very much like a sensum. 
Nevertheless, it is not clear to me that the memory- 
situation is so obviously intuitive and sensuous as the 
perceptual situation. The connexion between the 
image and the remembered object seems much looser 
than the connexion between the sensum and the per¬ 
ceived object. In some cases the objective-constituent 
seems to be merely images of words; and in that case 
we cannot claim to be in direct contact with a past slice 
of the history of an object. And, even when the image 
is visual and is held to resemble a past phase of the 
remembered object, it is not clear to me that we claim 
that it is literally a part of the past history of the object. 
Thus we come here to a point at which the analogy 
between perceptual situations and perceptual memory- 
situations begins to fail. In the next section I propose 
to consider in more detail certain points, such as this, 
in which there seem to be essential differences between 
the two. 

Mar* detailtd DiscussioH of egrtain Paints. Under this 
heading I shall consider two closely connected points, 
via., (i) tlie -precise content of the memory-belief; and 
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(ii> the nature of the objective constituent and its con¬ 
nexion with the epistemological object. When 1 speak 
of the **content" of a memory-belief or a perceptual 
belief 1 mean the propositions which are believed in the 
typical memory- or perceptual situation. Now, in com¬ 
paring the content of a memory-belief with that of a 
perceptual belief, there are two points to be considered. 
(a> Does the total content of one include some pro¬ 
position to which nothing corresponds in the total 
content of the other? and (A) How far are the parts 
which may fairly be said to correspond analogous to 
each other? The latter question forms a transition to 
the question of the nature of the objective constituent 
of a memory-situation and its (‘tmnexion with the 
epistemological object. 

(i, /t) When 1 am the subject of a iien'eptual situation 
1 believe that such and such an event /s happening and 
that it is part of the history of a certain physical object 
which still exists. But, so long as 1 merely perceive 
and do not begin to reflect on my perception, 1 do not 
believe anything about myself and my cognitive situa¬ 
tions. When I am the subject of a perceptual memory- 
situation I believe that such and such an event has 
happened^ and that it was part of the history of a rxrtain 
physical object which may or may not still exist. This 
part of the content of the memory-belief is evidently 
analogous to the content of the perceptual belief. But 
is it the whole of the content of the memory-belief? 
When 1 remember an event do 1 not also always believe 
that 1 have perceived it as well as that it has happened ? 
If so, there is an essential part of the content of every 
memory-belief which refers to myself and my past 
perceptual situations; and there is nothing analogous 
to this in the content of the perceptual belief. 

There is, I think, no doubt that in most memory- 
situations 1 judge, not merely that **This happened 
before", but also that ** I have perceived this before"; 
and that neither of these judgments is inferred from 
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the other or from anything else. And 1 suppose, that 
I could hardly judge that '* I have perceived this before " 
without, ipso /acto, judging that **This has happened 
before." The only question then is this: Are there 
any memory-situations in which I judge that **This 
happened t^fore" and do not judge, in the same in¬ 
tuitive and non-inferential way, that " I have perceived 
this before"? I find this question very difficult to 
decide, for the following reasons. 

In the first place, every one believes that, under 
normal circumstances, we cannot have direct and non- 
inferential knowledge of a past event unless we have 
in fact at some time perceived it. If we ask what can 
be the evidence for this universal belief, 1 think we 
shall find that it has two sources, (i) It is quite 
certain that, in the vast majority of cases in which I 
remember an event, I do also remember perceiving it. 
We might induce from this that, in a/i cases in which 
I remember an event, 1 must have perceived it; though, 
in a small minority, there are special circumstances 
which prevent me from remembering my perception of 
it. (a) We have a great difficulty in conceiving the 
causal mechanism by which we could have direct and 
non-inferential knowledge of a past event which we had 
never perceived. When we perceive anything we have 
a sensation, and this involves a characteristic change 
in our bodies. We think of this change as leaving a 
persistent "trace" in our bodies or minds or both, and 
we think of this trace as carrying with it the permanent 
possibility of intuitively apprehending the past event. 
But, if the event did not affect our bodies or our minds 
when it haf^ned, we find it hard to conceive that it 
should be causally possible to have subsequent direct 
knowledge of the event. For my own part 1 think that 
there is decent evidence that, in certain abnormal cases, 
people do have direct knowledge of certain past events 
which they never perceived in their present bodily life. 
But the evidence is not known to most people; the 
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phenomenon, if genuine at all, is very rare; and those 
who are acquainted with the alleged facts would admit 
that it is dangerous to put too much weight on them. 
I think then that we may start by accepting the follow¬ 
ing propositions, one about a matter of hict and the 
other about the usage of words, (i) It is almost univers¬ 
ally held that we cannot have direct knowledge of a 
past event unless we have in/act perceived it, whether 
we remember doing so or not. And (2) if cases could be 
produced in which there was direct knowledge of unper¬ 
ceived past events, we should refuse to call such know¬ 
ledge "memory". It is part of the meaning of the 
word " memory" that a perceptual memory-situation 
shall in fact be due to a past perceptual situation of 
the same subject. The question that remains is: Do 
situations ever arise in which a past event, which has 
in fact been |)erceived by us, is remembered whilst our 
perception of it is not remembered? And would such 
a situation be called a " memory-situation "? 

I think it is certain that situations sometimes arise 
which it would be natural to describe as follows: " 1 
remember that man's face, though 1 do not remember 
seeing it before.” No doubt we should immediately 
add: "1 must have seen it before." But this word 
** must" is the mark of an inferential belief, not of a 
direct intuitive one ; and no doubt the inference is made 
from the generally accepted premise that I cannot re¬ 
member anything unless I have at some time perceived 
it. Now, if this phraseology is to be taken at its face 
value, such situations are called "memory-situations", 
and the content of the memory-belief does not include 
the proposition: "I have seen this before." But I 
am not at all sure that this is the right interpretation. 
Memory-beliefs may be of various degrees of determin¬ 
ateness in at least three respects. In the first place, we 
may have a more or less determinate memory-belief 
about die qualities of the remembered object. We may, 
remember that it was brick-red, or only that it had 
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some shade or other of red, or only that it was either 
red or green. Secondly, we may have a more or less 
determinate memory-belief about the spatial relations 
and contemporary context of the remembered object. 
E.g.t we may remember that it was to the right of the 
fireplace in a certain room, or only that it was some¬ 
where in this room, or only that it was somewhere in 
some room of a certain house, and so on. Lastly, we 
may have a more or less determinate memory of the 
temporal relations and the earlier and later context of 
the remembered object. We may remember that it 
happened just before dinner on Monday last, or that 
it happened some time last Monday, or only that it 
happened some time last week. Now it seems to me 
quite likely that, when we say that we remember a 
certain physical event or thing and that we do not re¬ 
member perceiving it, we really mean only that our 
memory of our past perceptual sitqation is extremely 
indeterminate in these three respects whilst our memory 
of the event or thing is relatively determinate. 

On this view the total belief which aax>mpanies 
a memory-situation may always include a genuine 
memory-belief about our own past perception ; but in 
certain cases the latter may be so extremely indeter¬ 
minate that we say that we remember only the physical 
event and not the past perception of it. We must, how¬ 
ever, recognise the following argument which favours 
the opposite view. Since we all believe strongly that 
nothing can be remembered unless it has been perceived 
by us, we shall almost inevitably infer when we remem¬ 
ber an event that we must have perceived it. And we 
may very well confuse this natural and immediate /»- 
ferfHce with a genuine memory-belief; and thus think 
that the proposition : 1 have perceived this *' was part 

of the content of the original memory-belief, when rmilly 
it is a reflective and inferential addition. In view of 
these two considerations which point in opposite direc¬ 
tions 1 do not feel able to make up my mind on the 
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question ; and 1 must content myself with sayini; that 
the majority of memory^ituations do include a non* 
inferential belief diat the remembered object has been 
perceived by us; and that this belief may be of any 
degree of indeterminateness. 1 think, however, that 
the discussion is enough to refute a view which was 
mentioned as possible earlier in the chapter; viz., that 
what we primarily remember is always our own past 
perceptual situations, and that our knowledge of the 
past physical events which we are said to ** remember” 
is derived from our memory of the perceptual situations 
of which these events were the epistemological objects. 
It is difficult to see how highly determinate beliefs 
about a past physical event could he derived from a 
knowliKlge of the situation in which it was perceived 
which is so indeterminate that many people deny iu* 
existence. 

(i, b and ii) We have now to consider how far the 
memory-belief that ** This physical event happened and 
formed part of the history of a certain physical object ” 
is analogous to the perceptual belief that “This physitzil 
event is happening and is a exmtemporary part of the 
history of a crertain physical object." It is hardly 
possible to discuss this t|uestion apart from that of the 
nature of the objective exmstituent and its relation to the 
epistemological object. I shall therefore take (i, b) and 
(ii) together. There are, as usual, two questions, one 
purely psychological and the other epistemological. 
The purely psychological question is: What does 
the memory-situation cUum to be the connexion between 
its objective constituent and its epistemological object ? '* 
The epistemological question is: *' What view about 
the connexion between the two can be Justified in face 
of all the known facts?" I shall defer the second 
question to the next section. 

I will begin by taking a case where the memory 
involves an imitative image. 1 will suppose that I am 
remembering my friend's tie, in his abMnce; and that 
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I have an imitative visual image of a tie. This makes 
the analogy to sense-perception as close as possible; 
so that any differences that we may discover will be 
fundamental. Let us then contrast this situation with 
that of seeing a penny, and judging that it is brown 
and round. 1 will suppose that I judge that my friend’s 
tie was red.. Now 1 think that the most notable differ¬ 
ence between the two cases is the following. When I 
am simply seeing a penny and making perceptual 
judgments about it, and am not philosophising, I draw 
no distinction between the objective constituent of the 
situation and the surface of the penny. I am acquainted 
with a certain particular (the objective constituent); 1 
regard it as part of the surface of the penny, and I 
regard the qualities which seem to be sensuously mani¬ 
fested by it to me as, i^o ftutoy qualities of the penny. 
It is true that 1 find on careful inspection and reflection 
that the qualities which I have been ascribing to the 
penny are not exactly those that are sensuously mani¬ 
fested to me in this situation, and that there are strong 
rei»ons for refusing to identify the objective constituent 
with the surface of the penny. But these views are 
reached only by careful and critical reflection, and they 
exist only while we are reflecting. They vanish at once 
when we again begin to perceive, and the naively 
realistic view is reinstated as if it had never been 
questioned. Now it seems to me that, when 1 remember 
my friend's tie by means of an imitative image, I do not 
regard the image as literally a part of the surface of the 
tie which existed yesterday, and I do not regard the 
qualities which seem to be sensuously manifested to me 
in the image as, ipa qualities formerly possessed 
by the tie. So fer as I can judge, the perceptual 
situation defintUfy idemtifies its objective constituent 
with a contemporary part of the perceived object, whilst 
the memory-situation ntitker identifies the image with a 
past part of the object nor definitely distinguishes the 
two. The memory-judgment most cert^nly is not: 
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**This, which 1 am now acquainted with, is a part of 
the tie as it was.” But it also is not: *' This, which I 
am now acquainted with, is numerically different from 
but qualitatively similar to a part of the tie as it was.” 
It seems to me that both these suggested judgments are 
reflective theories about the memory-situation, and not 
judgments which form an essential factor in the memory- 
situation itself. While we are actually living through 
the memoiy-situation, and not philosophising about it, 
the belief that we have is vaguer than either of these 
suggested beliefs. If we want to put into words are 
must use some such formula as follows: ** There is som* 
peculiarly intimate relation between this, which 1 am 
now acquainted with, and a certain part of the tie as it 
was.” And this statement must be taken neither to 
assert nor to deny that the two may be numerically 
identical. 

The difference which 1 have been trying to indicate 
between the memory>aituation and the perceptual situa¬ 
tion may be expressed as follows. Naive Realism is 
not merely a theory aboMt perception ; it is the explicit 
formulation of the belief which forms am essentialyart of 
the perceptual situation as such. But Naive Realism 
is merely a theory about memory, just as the .Sensum 
Theoiy is a theory about perception. All that this 
memory-situation itself claims is that somehow the image 
enables us to have an intuitive non-inferential knowledge 
of the occurrence of a certain past event and of some of 
its qualities and relations. That it enables us to do 
this because it is numerically identical with the past 
event is neither asserted nor denied in the memory- 
situation itself. It is perhaps worth while to make the 
following remark at this stage. The Cuts which make 
it difficult or impossible to accept on reflexion the 
naively realistic daims of perception are by no means 
obvious. In order to recognise them we have to inspect 
our sensa with qieciai care; to compare notes with 
others; to know something oh the physiology of the 
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nervous system, and of physical optics; and so on. It 
is therefore plausible to suppose that, if we start with 
an innate tendency towards naively realistic perceptual 
belief, the tendency will be so strengthened by habit 
in childhood that no arguments will eradicate it in 
practice later on. But the difficulties about a naively 
realistic view of memory are glaring, and need no 
special knowledge or careful inspection to reveal them ; 
as we shall see in the next section. Hence, even if we 
started with a tendency to identify the memory-image 
with the remembered event (which there is no reason to 
think that we do), it seems doubtful whether it would 
survive the continual assaults of the objections which 
would arise almost automatically even in the least 
reflective mind. 

1 have so £sr taken a case in which the objective 
constituent of the memory-situation is an imitative 
image, and have argued that even here it is no part of 
the memory-belief to claim that the image is numeric¬ 
ally identical with a certain slice of the past history of 
the remembered object. I wish now to consider cases 
in which the memory-situation does not contain an 
imitative image as a constituent. It seems certain that 
there are such cases; and I think that a discussion of 
them will throw light on the part played by the imitative 
image in those cases where it is presenL Even if it be 
granted that all perceptual memory-situations contain 
images of some kind as objective constituents and that 
these images play an analogous part to that which is 
played by sensa in perceptual situations, it must be 
granted that the connexion between the objective con¬ 
stituent and the epistemological object is much looser 
in the memory-situation than in the perceptual situation. 
1 will now try to illustrate this point. 

Suppose that someone says to me: "Was the tie 
that your friend wore yesterday, red?” 1 may answer 
at once: " I remember quite distinctly that it was not 
red, but 1 cannot remember what its colour was.” I 
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will call this a **negative memory-situation”. Now 
there is nothing in perception which is strictly analogous 
to this. Of course, if my friend is wearing a green tie 
and I am looking at it and am not colour-blind, I can 
say: see plainly that his tie is not red.” But I 

say that it is not red, and that I see that it is not, 
because I do see that it is green. I should never say 
that I st$ that it is not red unless I also sato that it 
had such and such another colour. The perceptual 
denial of a certain determinate colour depends upon 
the perceptual recognition of the presence of another 
determinate colour. But the memory-denial of a certain 
colour, so fiir from depending on the memory-recognition 
of another determinate colour, may prec^e the latter 
and may exist though the latter never supervenes on it. 
Now, in the negative memory-situation at least, the 
presence of an imitative image seems quite unnecessary. 
It may happen of course that, when the word '*red” 
is mentioned by the questioner to me, 1 have a red 
image; biit, so long as I understand the meaning of 
the word '* red ” in any way, the negative memory- 
situation may arise even though there is no red image. 
And in many cases I am quite sure that 1 understand 
the meaning of the word and that the memory-situation 
does arise in the absence of a red image. Again, it 
may of course happen that 1 have an image which does 
in fiut resemble my friend’s tie in colour; though it 
is evident that I do not recognise the fimt at the time. 
But it is quite certain that the presence of such an 
image is not essential to the negative memory-situation, 
and that the latter does in fact quite often arise in the 
absence of the former. 

When I try to anal 3 rse a negative memory-situation 
as carefully as I can the essential point about it seems 
to be the following. In some way or other a certain 
determinate characteristic is presented to me for con¬ 
sideration. It may be presented by an imitative image, 
or hy actually hearing and understanding the word 

a 
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which stands for it without using an imitative image, 
or by calling up for myself an image of the sound or 
the appearance of this word. The method of presenta¬ 
tion seems to be absolutely unimportant so long as it 
succeeds in making me think of the characteristic in 
question. The other foctor is that 1 then have a peculiar 
filing which can only be described by the phrase t 
** This dfiesn't fit the object ”. Of course the feeling 
is one thing and the judgment is another; but this is 
the kind of judgment which we consider to express 
and to be justified by this kind of feeling. Lastly, 
the belief that the characteristic does not fit the ol^ect 
is not based on a comparison with the object and its 
remembered characteristics. For, if it were, the negative 
memory-situation, like the negative perceptual judg¬ 
ment, could not exist apart from the corresponding 
positive situation; whereas the former certainly can 
and does exist apart from the latter. The nearest 
analogy that 1 can give is that of trying a lock in the 
dark with a number of keys that do not fit it. 

Let us now consider a positive memory-situation. 
Suppose that I go on trying various suggested colours, 
red, blue, yellow, etc., and that they all fail to fit. 
At last, perhaps, 1 try green and I have a new and 
unique kind of feeling which I should express by the 
statement: "This fits the object". I then say that 
I remember that the tie was green. This feeling, which 
is naturally expressed by the judgment: "It fits the 
object", and is regarded as justifying that judgment, 
is the characteristic mark of a positive memory-situation. 
And up to this point no imitative image has been 
needed. There is no more need for the alternative 
which does fit to be presented for consideration by an 
imitative image than for the various alternatives which 
did not fit to be presented in this way. But at this 
point an imitative image very often does supervene; 
and then 1 think we are said, not merely to remember 
things about the object, but in the strictest sense to 
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remember the object. (Ot course, in a looser sense, 
we are said to remember an object provided we remember 
anything about it.) 

In the examples which I have just been giving we 
are supposed to be trying to remember something, and 
to sucMed after failures. In other cases it seems to 
me that the imitative image comes first. It floats up; 
we notice certain characteristics in it which are felt to 
fit a certain past object, and others which are felt not to 
fit it. And the two processes may happen alternately. 
I may begin by merely remembering things about an 
object; then I may have an imitative image of it; and 
finally I may read off from the image further char¬ 
acteristics which are felt to fit the object, and so may 
remember further things about it. The essential point 
is the felt fitting or non-fitting of suggested character¬ 
istics ; the way in which these characteristics are pre¬ 
sented for our consideration is of minor importance. 

1 think that I can now state more clearly what seem 
to me to be the essential points of difference between 
perceptual situations and even ptrceptnal memory-situa¬ 
tions. (i) All perceptual denials are based upon per¬ 
ceptual affirmations of determinate characteristics which 
are incompatible with the characteristic which is denied. 
But there are indtpendent memory-denials, which are 
not based in this way on corresponding memory- 
affirmations. This feet should lead us to suspect that 
there may be important difierences between positive 
memory - situations and positive perceptual situations 
even where they seem most alike, (a) It is true 
that we say both that we perceive objects and that 
we perceive propositions about objects. I see a tie, 
and I see that the tie is green. But the latter is re¬ 
garded as dependent on the former. When I say that 
I perceive a tie I do not seem to mean merely that 
I know various propositions by perception, such as 
*' This is green ”, " This is long and thin ” ; that all 
these propositions have a common subject; and Uiat 
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the tie is known only as the common subject of all 
these perceptually known propositions. On the con¬ 
trary I claim to be directly acquainted with a part of 
the tie; and the propositions which I claim to perceive 
about it seem to be “ read off” from the object itself. 
The object (or, at any rate, a literal part of it) seems to 
be **given” bodily; and the perceptual judgments 
profess to ** analyse ” it. Now, in spite of some appear¬ 
ances to the contrary I believe that the opposite is true 
of perceptual memory. I believe that what is primarily 
known by memory is propositions like **This 
green ”, "This was long and thin ”, etc. ; and that this is 
true both in positive and in negative memory-situations. 
Certain groups of such propositions are recognised to 
have a common subject; and the object is " remem¬ 
bered ” only in so far as it is known as the common 
subject of such a group of remembered propositions. 
( 3 ) In many cases an imitative image of the remembered 
object supervenes at this stage; and in some cases 
such an image comes first, and the characteristics which 
are asserted or denied in toe memory-judgments are 
presented to our attention by it. It is in this last case 
that perceptual memory is most like perception; but 
even here it does not seem to me that we claim to be 
in direct cognitive contact with an Mtual fragment of 
the past history of the object and to be " reading off” 
the memory - propositions from this fragment. ( 4 ) 
The essential factor in toe memory - situation is that 
peculiar feeling which seems to justify the judgment 
that a certain characteristic fits or fails to fit a certain 
past object The characteristic need not be, and 
generally is not, presented to our attention by means of 
imiutive images. And toe object which toe character¬ 
istic is felt to fit or fail to fit is not cognised by direct and 
asosuous acquaintance, as it seems to be in sense-per- 
ca^on, but is presented only to thought as toe subject 
dtsuch and such propositions. 

Thus, although perceptual memory agrees with 
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sense-perception in the fact that the memory-judg- 
mentt like the perc^tual judgment, is not infer¬ 
ential, 1 believe that it differs from sense-perception 
in that it is not strictly intuitive or sensuous. Some 
perceptual memory - situations certainly seem at first 
sight to have these latter characteristics ; but it seems 
to me that careful inspection and comparison show that 
none of them really do so. And I think that the 
function of imitative images in perceptual memory 
has been greatly exaggerated. It is perhaps relevant 
to add that I am my%lf a strong visualiser, and that 
memory with me does in fact generally involve imitative 
imagery ; so, if I am wrong on this point, my mistake 
is certainly not due identifying a personal defect with 
a law of nature, as die Behaviourists do when they deny 
the existent of images. 

Epistemological Questions about Perceptual Memory. So 
far I have attempted nothing but a descriptive analysis 
of perceptual memory-situations, and a careful statement 
of what they really do claim. 1 must now consider 
what claims would be justified on the part of the memory- 
situation. If I am right, the perceptual situation makes 
a stronger claim than we can admit to be justified. 
For every perceptual situation claims that its objective 
constituent is literally a part of the perceived physicsl 
object; and this claim is certainly false in some cases 
and extremely hard to maintain in any. Now it is of 
course possible that the memory-situation goes to the 
other extreme and is too mod^t in its claims. If I am 
right, it does not claim that its objective constituent 
is literally a part of the past event which it remembers; 
nevertheless this claim might be justified, and the New 
Realists may only be asking on behalf of the memory- 
situation what it is too modest to ask for itself. There 
are two rnuons for wanting to be as realistic as possible 
about perception. One is that we are then running 
with the stream and defending what we all in feet 
believe except when we are philosophising. The other 
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is that the rejection of the claim of the objective con¬ 
stituent of a perceptual situation to be literally a part 
of the perceived physical object makes it hard to explain 
how we can possibly know that there are physical 
objects and that perception gives us trustworthy informa¬ 
tion about them. Now there is not the first motive for 
a naively r^listic view of memory; but there is no 
doubt the Mcond motive. Unless the objective con¬ 
stituents of some memory-situations be literally identical 
with the events remembered, how, it might be asked, 
can we possibly know that there are past events and that 
memory gives us trustworthy information about them ? 
What we have now to consider is whether any such 
claim could be admitted even if it were made. 

I will first try to show, as I did in the case of percep¬ 
tion, that, even if the naively realistic view could 
accepted, it would by itself go but a very small way in 
meeting the attacks of a sceptic. To be sure that there 
are past events or that there are physical objects it is 
not enough to be acquainted directly with what is in 
fact a past event or a literal part of a physical object; 
we need in some way to knofw that this is what we 
are acx]uainted with. Now, if there were no delusive 
memory-situations, or if it were found on careful in¬ 
spection that those which are delusive differ internally 
from those which are not, it might be suggested that 
every memory-situation is accompanied by a kind of 
infidlible revelation that its objec:tive constituent is 
literally identical with some past event. But it is 
certain that there are totally delusive memory-situations, 
such as that of which George IV was subject. And it 
is certain that there is no imur difference which dis¬ 
tinguishes them from memory-situations which are 
commonly believed to be veridicad. Hence we must 
deny that there is an infallible revelation that we are in 
ctirec;t c»ntac:t with the past in any cose. And, in the 
absence of this, the mere figot (if it be a fiu:t) that the 
otgemive constituents of some memory-situations are 
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actually past events does not explain how we know that 
there are past events or how we know that we have 
trustarorthy information through memory about some 
of them. We shall still have to rely entirely on the 
txttrmal tests of agreement or disagreement of one 
memory-judgment with others, and of agreement or dis¬ 
agreement between inferences from memory-judgments 
and present perceptions. 

The most that we can say then is that the claim which 
the extreme realists make for the memory-situation utay 
sometimes be true, though it is certainly sometimes 
felse. Can we go so far even as this? (i) I will first 
mention the only point, so far as I am aware, on which 
the memory-situation is in a stronger position than the 
perceptual situation in making such a claim. There is 
nothing in memory corresponding to the jysteiuatic 
difference in the apparent shapes and sizes of perceived 
objects when view^ by observers from different positions. 
Now it was this which made it so very hard to believe 
that the objective constituent of a visual situation can 
be literally a part of the surface of the perceived 
physical object. Nevertheless there often are positive 
discrepancies between different people who profess to be 
remembering the same event, and between successive 
memories of the same event by the same person. The 
mere fading of details as the event retreats further into 
the past presents no particular difficulty for a nai'vely 
realistic view of memory ; but the memory of details 
which are positively inconsistent with each other on 
different occasions when we profess to be remembering 
the same event does present a veiy serious difficulty. 

(s) I will now consider the special objections which 
might be made against a nafvely realistic theory of 
memory, {a) The first is a general metaphysical 
objection, which 1 believe to be baseless. It might be 
said that, when an event is past, it ceases to exist. 
Now, when I am remembering a past event, the memory- 
situation certainly exists and so does its objective con- 
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stituent. Hence, it is said, the objective constituent of 
a memory-situation cannot be identical with the past 
event which is being remembered. This objection 
seems to me to be mistaken. It depends on a view 
of time and change which I am forced to reject. It 
appears to me that, once an event has happened, it 
exists eternally; all that happens hencefiarth to it is 
that, as more and more events occur and take their 
permanent place in the ever-lengthening temporal order 
of the universe, it retreats into the more and more 
distant past. If an event ceased to exist as soon as it 
ceased to be present it plainly could no longer stand in 
any relations to anything. But, when we say that it 
is past, we imply that it does stand in the relation of 
temporal precedence to the present; moreover, we say 
that one past event precedes a second past event and 
follows a third. All such statements would be non¬ 
sensical if events ceased to exist when they ceased to be 
present. It is perfectly true that certain objects which 
have existed (r^., the town of Old Sarum) have ceased 
to /rrsist. But this means only that a^r a certain 
time none of the events which happened were sudh as 
to continue the history of these particular objects; the 
earlier serii» of events which constitute the history of 
such objects are nevertheless a permanent part of the 
universe, considered as an existent which is extended 
in time. 'Hiere is then no general metaphysical ob¬ 
jection to a naively realistic view of memory. Past 
events are always *' there " waiting to be remembered, 
and there is no a priori reason why they should not 
from time to time enter into such a relation widi certain 
present events that they become objects of direct ac¬ 
quaintance. There is no a priori reason why a cognitive 
relation should not bridge a temporal gap, and connect 
a present, mental event with a past event of any kind 
w^tever.. 

(^)t,,^The second difliculty is much more serious. 
Suppose that I remember the same event on several 
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oocasionsp and that the objective constituent of each of 
these memory-situations is an imitative image. If the 
nafvely realistic theory of memory be right, this image 
is literally and numerically the same in all cases; it u 
the past event or a part of it; and so its date is that of 
the past event. On the other hand, the image certainly 
seems to be present on each occasion ; and we should 
certainly judge that we were concerned with as many 
different and successive images as there are different 
and successive memory-situations, even though all these 
images were exactly alike in their qualities. Again, 
suppose that when I perceived the event I had a twinge 
of toothache; and that when 1 first remembered it I 
had no toothache, but a tickling sensation in my throat 
I should certainly judge that the original event was 
contemporary with this twinge of toothache and pre¬ 
ceded the tickling sensation. And 1 should certainly 
judge that the image was contemporary with the tickling 
sensation and not with the twinge of toothache. If the 
naively realistic view of memory be true it would seem 
that the same event can be both contemporary with a 
certain other event and can also succeed this event by a 
long interval. 

The present difficulty is evidently analogous to that 
which arises on the naively realistic theory of perception 
over mirror-images and "seeing double". There we 
seem to see an object in a place which is remote from 
its real position, or we seem to see several distinct 
though qualitatively similar objects in different places, 
whilst the theory requires that there shall be only one. 
Here we seem to be aware of a series of distinct images 
which are separated in time, whilst the theory requires 
that the objective constituents of all the memory- 
situations shall be numerically identical and shall have 
a certain one date in the past. In fiu:e oi this situation 
the naively realistic theory of memory might take one 
of three courses. ( 1 ) It might suggest that the image 
only seems to be present, whereas it is really past; and 
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chat it only seems contemporary with Uie tidcling 
sensation, whereas it really precedes it and is con¬ 
temporary with the twinge ^ toothache. Or (ii) it 
might suggest that we are using words in an ambiguous 
way. Perhaps when we say that the image is present 
and the original event is past we are using **present” 
in one sense and ** past ” in another. The statements 
may then be compatible with each other. And the 
same explanation may apply to the statements that the 
image is contemporary with a tickling sensation, whilst 
the original event is contemporary with a twinge of 
toothache and precedes the tickling sensation. E.^., 
the two statements: "Napoleon was greater than Og, 
King of Bashan ” and: ** Napoleon was less than Og, 
King of Bashan ” may both be true if one refers to 
their relative heights and the other to their respective 
achievements. Or (iii) it might suggest that we are 
not using words ambiguously, but that temporal 
relations are not dyadic, so that the minimum complete 
statement about the temporal relations of two events is 
of the form : "jr is contemporary withy (or precedes, or 
followsy) with respect to s.*' In that case, when we say 
that the image is contemporary with the tickling sensa¬ 
tion whilst the original event precedes the tickling 
sensation, both statements may be true even though the 
image is identical with the original event. For we may 
be using a different third term ai reference in the two 
cases. 

1 think it is possible that when we say that an image 
is obviously preumt each time we remember a certain 
event we may only be justified in saying that it is 
frestmtut each time, that it is an objective constituent 

each situation and an object of acquaintance. Now 
**being presented” is certainly one of the testa that we 
itfie for ** being presen/” ; but it may not be an in&llible 
Now of course, on the usual view of time, the same 
.;«vent cimnot be present more than once; but there is no 
m priori reason why it might not be presented to ao- 
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quaintance dozens of times, and it is of the essence of 
the naively realistic theory of memory to hold that this 
actually happens. Suppose then that, when we say 
that the image is present, we are justified oiily in saying 
that it is present^. If we think that it is present we 
shall infer that we must be dealing with a difierent 
image on each occurrence of the memory-situation. 
And yet really we may be dealing with a single entity 
which is presented many times but is present only 
once. I think it must be admitted that we have not 
the same direct and overpowering evidence that we are 
acquainted with a number of different images in a series 
of memory-situations with the same epistemoit^ical 
object, as we have for saying that we are acquainted 
with two distinct sensa when we **see double". In the 
latter case it is certain that no inference is involved; 
nothing is needed but inspection. In the former case I 
am not at all certain that the statement is guaranteed by 
inspection ; I think that it may well rest on inference. 
And, as I have just pointed out, the premise of the 
inference mi|^t be derived from an uncritical jump from 
** presentedness " to ** presentness." Similarly, when 
we say tiwt the image is contemporary with the tickling 
sensation, we may only be justified in saying that both 
are presented together. And it may be that co- 
presentedness, though a test for co-presence, is not an 
infellible teM. The original event might be presented 
(in perception) along with a twinge of tootli^he and 
apart from a tickling sensation, and it may be again 
presented (in memory) along with a tickling sensation 
and apart from a twinge of toothacim. If we think that 
co-presentation is an infellible sign of co-presence we 
shall be forced to distinguish between the original event 
and the memory-image of it, or else to hold that 
simultanmty is a triadic relation. But, if we admit that 
the two relations are different, and that the former is not 
an infellible sign of the latter, we could hold that one 
and the same event is olqective constituent of the 
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original perceptual situation and of the subsequent 
memofy-situation. This event is both co>present and 
co-presented with the twinge of toothache, whilst it is 
co-presented but not co-present with the tickling 
sensation. Thus I think that the naively ralistic 
theory of memory could answer the present objection; 
provided it is allowed to distinguish between presentness 
and presentedness and between co-presence and co> 
presentedness, to hold that the latter can occur without 
the former, and to hold tiiat one and the same event 
can be presented at various times to the same mind. 
This last point leads us to the third possible objection. 

(r) It is commonly held that the past cannot change. 
Would the naively realistic theory of memory be con¬ 
sistent with this doctrine? And, if it is not, ought we 
unhesitatingly to reject it? We must begin by dis¬ 
tinguishing between pure qualities and relations. I 
think that every one would admit that an event cannot 
change in respect of any pure quali^ which it had when 
it happened. If it was, €.g.t a red flash, it cannot cease 
to be red and become green. Again, I think it would 
be admitted that an event cannot change its relations, 
in the sense of ceasing to be related in a certain way 
to contemporary or earlier events and becoming related 
in different ways to them. But it seems to me that 
events can and do change, in the sense that they acquire 
additional relations through the occurrence of later 
events. This seems to me quite clear about temporal 
and causal relations. Queen Anne’s death now precedes 
Queen Victoria’s by so many years, and will do so for 
ever; but there was a time when Queen Anne’s death 
preceded nothing. And, until Queen Victoria had 
died. Queen Anne’s death stood in no relation whatever 
to the event which we now call ** Queen Victoria’s 
death”. For there was then no such event; and an 
event cannot stand in any relation to a mere nonentity. 
Again, Queen Anne’s death caused a feeling of annoy¬ 
ance in the Duke of Berwidc when he heard of it; but 
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it certainly did not stand in the causal relation to the 
Duke’s feeling of annoyance until the Duke began to 
feel annoyed, which he did not until he heard of the 
death. There is then, in my opinion, no objection to 
holding that past events change, in the sense of ac> 
quiring relations to events which follow them. And 
this is the only kind of change in past events which the 
naively realistic theory of memory absolutely requires. 
It requires that the same event shall from time to time 
become a constituent of successive memory-situations. 
But the memory - situations are simply fresh events 
which happen ater the remembered event is past; and 
whenever a past event is remembered it has simply 
acquired a relation to a certain later event, which it 
naturally could not do until that later event had 
happen^. It is worth while to remark that even 
universals and other timeless entities can change in an 
analogous way to past events. The quality of redness 
is timeless; nevertheless it sometimes characterises one 
thing, sometimes another, and sometimes perhaps 
nothing at all. Again, it is sometimes thought of by 
me, sometimes by you, and sometimes perha{M by no 
one at all. Thus even the timelesi may acquire certain 
additional relational properties through the happening 
of new events; and precisely the same is true of the 
past. It must be admitted then that the naively realistic 
theory of memory necessarily involves the proposition 
that past events change in certain respects; but it must 
also be admitted that there is no objection to the kind 
of change which it involves in past events. This brings 
us to the last objection which I propose to consider. 

(if) If the objective ccmstituent of a memory-situation 
were found to differ in some of its pure qualities from 
the remembered event, it would seem to be impossible 
to identify the two. For the attempt to do so would 
involve the proposition that a past event had changed 
in r espect to some of im pure qualities. And diis is 
plainly impossible. I want to make quite clear what 
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kind of qualitative difference tietween memory-image 
and remembered event would be fittal to the naively 
realistic theory of memory, and what kind would not, 
before 1 consider whether such differences are actually 
found, (i) A visual sensum must in fact have some 
perfectly determinate shade of colour; and so must a 
visual image. If the memory-image is to be incidental 
with the remembered sensum it is impossible that the 
determinate shade of die one should differ from that of 
the other. But it is one thing for a sensum or image 
to kav€ such and such a determinate shade, and another 
thing for us to be able to that it has it. Our 

judgments about the determinate characteristics of an 
object may be of various degrees of determinateness, 
and they are no doubt never completely determinate. 
Now it might be that, when an event is presented in 
sensation, we are able to make more determinate judg¬ 
ments about its colour, for instance, than we can do 
when precisely the same event with precisely the same 
determinate shade of . colour is presented in a memory- 
situation. If the only difference between the memory- 
situation and the corresponding perceptual situation is 
that the former permits of less determinate judgments 
about the same determinable characteristic than the 
latter, the memory-image and the remembered sensum 
may in fact be identical. But, if we can see that the 
image has a different determinate characteristic from 
the original sensum, the two cannot be identical; and 
the naively realistic theory of memory fells to the ground, 
(ii) Much the same remarks npply to differences of 
internal detail or external relation between the original 
sensum and the memory-image. Both must, in feet, 
be perfectly determinate in these respects. If the 
difference merely is that we can detect more detail in 
the perceptual situation than we can in the memory- 
situation, the image and tile sensum may be identical, 
and the naively realistic theory of memory may be true. 
But, if we can detect details in the images which differ 
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from and are inconsistent with those of the sensum, 
the two cannot be identical; and the theory fails to 
the ground. What are the actual facts? 

In the first place, there is a systematic and directly 
noticeable difference between the corresponding char¬ 
acteristics of sensa and of images. An auditory image 
never sounds exactly like an auditory sensum, and a 
visual image never looks exactly like a visual sensum. 
No doubt there are marginal cases where this systematic 
difference is hard to detect. A very faint sensum may 
be hard to distinguish by its intrinsic qualities from an 
image, and a very vivid image may be hard to dis¬ 
tinguish by its intrinsic qualities from a sensum. But 
in general there is not the slightest difficulty in recog¬ 
nising that an image looks and sounds different from 
the sensum of which it is said to be a copy. Secondly, 
when I remember a thing or event by means of an 
imitative image, I can often say quite definitely that 
there are certain details in the image which are different 
from and inconsistent with corresponding details in the 
original. 1 may, r.g., call up an imiutive image of my 
friend’s head; and I may be able to say with complete 
conviction: ** His hair is like that, but his nose is 

not of that shape.” And, if I can often det«:t these 
positive differences of detail between the memoiy-image 
and the original, it is reasonable to suppose that they 
still more often exist when 1 cannot be sure that they 
do. Now it is impossible to believe that a past event 
actually undergoes a systematic change of intrinsic 
qualiQr through lapse of time. And it is impossible to 
hold that a past event can undergo positive changes 
of internal detail through lapse of time. Hence we 
must either refuse to identify the memory-image with 
the remembered event; or we must hold that the image 
can seem to have characteristics which differ from and 
are inconsistent with those which it really does have; 
or that the characteristics which we detect when we are 
subjects of a memory-situation inhere in some different 
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way from those which we detected when vre were subjects 
of a perceptual situation. These three alternatives are 
analogous to the three which presented themselves when 
we tried to be naively realistic about perception. 

I do not think that the theory of two kinds of inher¬ 
ence will help us in defending a naively realistic view 
of memory. It seems quite clear that, if the character¬ 
istics which, we seem to detect in images really inhere 
in them at all, they inhere in them in precisely the same 
way in which the characteristics which we seem to 
detect in sensa inhere in the latter. There does not 
seem to be the least reason to believe that the “is” in 
the two prop(»itions; “ This sensum is red ” and “ This 
image is green ” stands for two different modes of inher¬ 
ence, such that the two statements would be compatible 
even though “ This sensum” and “This image” were 
identical. A theory of triadic inherence for colours has 
a certain plausibility in dealing with perception, when 
we remember that the apparent colour of what we call 
“ the same surfece ” varies according to the position 
and internal state of the percipient's body. But what 
is needed for the present purpose is that the colours, etc., 
which we detect when we are in a memory-situation 
shall inhere in some different way from the colours, etc, 
which we det«:t when we are in a perceptual situation. 
And we know of nothing that makes this suggestion 
plausible. I think then that we may rule out this line 
of defence for naive realism about memory. We are, 
therefore, reduced to saying that naiVe realism about 
memory is possible only on the supposition that memory- 
images can seem to have characteristics and details 
which are other than and inconsistent with those which 
they really do have. 

We must note that this last statement needs a little 
further refinement. The essential point is that, when I 
remember something which I have perceived, the objec¬ 
tive constituent of the memory-situation often seems to 
have characteristics and details which are, and are 
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recognised at the time to be, other than and incon* 
sistent with certain characteristics and details which 
the objective constituent of the perceptual situation 
seemed to have. I make this modification in case any¬ 
one accepts the theory that the objective constituent 
of a perceptual situation does not have the character* 
istics which it seems to have. Thus we may restate 
the position as follows. We can identify the memory- 
image with the original sensum only on the suppceition 
that one and the same event can seem to have one set 
of details and characteristics when it is the objective 
constituent of a perceptual situation and can seem to 
have another set of details and characteristics, partly 
inconsistent with the former, when it is the objective 
constituent of a memory-situation. Moreover, I must 
be able to ktunv^ with regard to certain determinate 
characteristics which the object now seems to have, 
that it did not seem to have these and did seem to have 
others when I perceived it. I may remember my 

friend’s fiice, and I may remember that when I saw 
him his hair appeared to be bright yellow and his nose 
straight. Yet the image (which, on the present theory, 
is identical with the past sensum) may seem to have 
hair of a washy straw-colour and a crooked nose. 

Now it is no doubt theoretically possible to hold that 
the sensum and the memory-image are numerically 
identical in spite of the inconsistency between their 
apparent determinate characteristics in the perceptual 
situation and in the memory-situation. But I fail to 
see what advantage accrues to the theory of memoiy 
froih this supposed numerical identity. On any view 
I manage somehow to remember the original apparent 
characteristics by means of the diflTerent and incompat¬ 
ible apparent characteristics which are manifested in the 
memory-situation. If there is any mystery in this, I 
cannot see that it is in any way lessened by the sup¬ 
position otM.de fmto numerical identity of image and 
sensum which is plainly contrary to all the appearances. 
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1 may now sum up what I have to say about the 
naively realistic theory of memory, (i) That the 
memory-image and the objective constituent of the 
original perceptual situation are numerically identical 
is a claim made, not by the memory-situation, but for 
it by certain philosophers. Hence this proposition has 
not the same strong antecedent claim on our belief 
which Naive Realism about perception undoubtedly 
does have, (ii) The motive for a naively realistic 
theory of memory is undoubtedly the belief that, unless 
we are in direct cognitive contact with past events in 
memory, it is impossible to explain how we come to 
have the very notion of ** pastness ” or how we have 
trustworthy non - inferential beliefs about particular 
past events. Now this presupposes that the objective 
constituent of a memory-situation literally is past; and 
that we recognise its pastness in the memory-situation 
just as we recognise the redness of a sensum, which 
is in feet red, in a perceptual situation. SucK a view 
cannot be maintained in face of totally delusive memory- 
situations. For in them the objective constituent 
manifests the very same characteristic which we took 
to be ** pastness’’ in other situations. And here the 
objective constituent is not identical with a certain past 
event which we claim to be remembering, for there is 
no such event. Thus, even if the objective cojistituents 
of some memory-situations be in fact past events, it 
cannot be admitted that there is any infallible revela¬ 
tion of their pastness in the memory-situation. The 
objective constituent of a memory-situation does no 
doubt manifest a certain peculiar duiracteristic which 
vre Uke as a sign of pastness. But the exiirtence of 
totally delusive memory-situations, and their internal 
likeness to veridical ones, show that this misnifested 
characteristic is not pastness and is not even an inlillible 
sign of pastness. Thus naive realism about memory, 
even if it be sometimes true, fails altogether tb solve 
the epistemological problem which gave ride to it. 
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(iii) The a priori ofcyections to a naively realistic theory 
of memory, based on the nature of time and change, 
are invalid. Past events exist henceforth eternally; 
there is therefore no a priori objection to their being 
objective constituents of existent memory-situations. 
And, although the theory requires that past events 
shall be liable to a certain kind of change, this is not 
an objection. For it is a kind of change to whicli past 
events and even timeless entities may be subject with¬ 
out contradiction. (iv) It is not a conclusive objection 
to the theory that the memory-image seems to be 
present each time the same event is remembered and 
that the memory-image seems to be contemporary with 
events which the remembered event precedes. There 
are various ways round this difficulty ; and perhaps the 
simplest and most plausible is to draw a distinction 
between ** presentness'* (which cannot be repeated) 
and ** presented ness" (which can), and to hold that 
the latter is a sign but not an infallible sign of the 
former, (v) The most serious difficulty is that we can 
recognise a goturttl qualitative difference between any 
image and any sensum, and specific differences in detail 
and in determinate characteristics between a memory- 
image and the remembered sensum. This can be 
reconciled with the naively realistic theory of memory 
only on the assumption that the same event can appear 
to have different and incompatible details and determin¬ 
ate characteristics according to whether it is the olyective 
constituent of a perceptual situation or of a memory- 
situation. . Such an hypothesis is not impossible; but 
it entails the conclusion that either in the memory- 
situation or in the perceptual situation (and possibly 
in both) an event ippears to have determinate character¬ 
istics which are other than and incompatible with those 
which it really does have. The conclusion seems to be 
that, if the naively realistic theory of memory had any¬ 
thing to rnipommend it, it would be possible to hold it 
provided .tea made odd enough supplementary assurap- 
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tions. But there are, so for as I can see, no reasons 
direct or indirect for holdingr the theory. 

I must now nuse the question which was raised by 
the naively realistic theory of memory, and which the 
latter foiled to answer. If past events be never con* 
stituents of memory-situations, or if at any rate they 
never manifest the characteristic of pastness as sensa 
manifest colouni, etc., how do we come to have the 
notion of " pastness'* at all? It will be remembered 
that a similar question arose over the origin of the 
notion of a "physical object*'. Underlying such 
questions there is a particular theory about the origin 
of our knowledge of universal characteristics which is 
explicitly stated by Mr Hume and tacitly assumed by 
nearly every one else. The theory may be roughly 
stated as follows. If a universal characteristic be 
simple and unanalysable we can form a concept of it 
only by being acquainted with some particular which 
has or seems to have this characteristic. If the char¬ 
acteristic be complex and analysable, we may be able 
to form a concept of it without being acquainted with 
any particular which has or seems to have it; but we 
must have been acquainted with particulars which 
between them had or seemed to have all its simple 
constituents. E.g., red is a simple characteristic ; and it 
seems obvious that we could not have had the notion of 
redness unless we had been subjects of irertain cognitive 
situations whose objective constituents were or seemed to 
be red. The really important point is that the particulars 
in question should seem to have the characteristic. For 
it certainly would not suffice that they should have 
it without seeming to have it; whilst, so for as we can 
tell, it would suffice if they seemed to have it even 
though they really did not have it, if this be possible. 
Now the trouble is that pastness is certainly a simple 
characteristic, and that the peculiar clmracteristic which 
memory-images seem to have cannot be identified with 
pastness, for the reasons given above. At most this 
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characteristic can be taken as a sign of pastness; but 
how can 1 know this unless in some cases I have found 
pastness and this other characteristic together? And 
how can I have done so if no instance of apparent 
pastness is ever presented to my acquaintance? 

If we accept Hume's principle the question seems 
insoluble. It is even more intractable than the similar 
question about the origin of the concept of “physical 
object For it might be argued (though not, 1 think, 
successfully) that the concept of “physical object" is 
complex, and is constructed by us from simpler concepts 
which are abstracted from sense-experience. But I do 
not think that anyone could maintain this view about 
pastness. One solution would be to give up Hume's 
principle; which is what I have done over the notion 
of “physical object". I should then draw a distinction 
between “empirical" and “categorial" characteristics. 
I should call “red ", “hard", etc., “empirical character¬ 
istics", and 1 should be inclined to mainuin Hume's 
principle about the origin of our concepts of these. 
I should count “physical object" “pastness" “causa¬ 
tion ", etc., as “ categorial characteristics", and I should 
be inclined to deny Hume's principle about the origin 
of our concepts of the latter. I see nothing self-evident 
or sacrosanct about Hume's principle; it seems to work 
well for empiriral characteristics, like colour, and to 
cause nothing but trouble over categorial characteristics, 
like cause or sul»Unce. The two kinds of characteristic 
are obviously extremely different, and there would be 
nothing in the least surprising in the fact (if it were 
a fset) that our concepts of the one arose in a quite 
different way from our concepts of the other. I am 
not assuming of course that categorial concepts are 
“innate”, in the sense that we are born thinking of 
cause, substance, etc. So far as I can see each such 
concept arises only on the occasion of certain specific 
kinds of experieiMBS, which can be analysed and de¬ 
scribed with hiir accuracy. There are three stages in 
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the development of these categorial concepts. At the 
first stage they exist only in the sense that, on the 
occasion of Mitain kinds of experience, we act or if we 
were reo^nisingthe presence of causation, of substance, 
etc. This stage is reached by all men and probably by 
the higher animals. A dog, in the situation described 
as **seeing a bone", tnats his visual sensa as appear¬ 
ances of a permanent and present phymcal object; and, 
in the situation called ** hearing the dinner-bell," he 
acts (w if he believed there to be a causal connexion 
between dinner-bells and food. At the second stage 
we make explicit judgments involving the categories 
in question; t,g.t "Quinine tastes bitter and gives me 
a headache." This stage is probably reached by all 
sane men, and probably not any animals. Then 
there is a third stage at which we do not merely act 
<xf if we recognised the categories, and do not merely 
make particular judgments which invoivt the categories, 
but contemplate the categories as such and make reflec¬ 
tive judgments about them. This stage is reached only 
by philosophers while philosophising. 

Let us now apply these general remarks to the par¬ 
ticular problem under discussion. 1 suggest that the 
objective constituents of memory-situations are not in 
fimt past and that they do not even seem to be past. 
But they do seem to have (and there- is no reason to 
doubt that they actually do have) a certain peculiar 
characteristic which is not manifested by most images 
or most sensa. Let us call this *' femiliarity ". Now 
we are so constituted that, when we are subjems of a 
cc^nitive situation whose objective constituent manifests 
the characteristic of femiliarity, we inevitably apply 
the concept of pastneas; and, if vre make an expj^t 
judgment, it takes the form: " There few an event 
which hmi such and such empirical characteristics." 
Familiarity ia an empirical characteristic and pastness 
is a oitegDrial characteristic; but the fcMmer " means " 
the latter to such being».as we are; and this " mean- 
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ingr” is primitive and unacquired, in the sense that it 
is not, like most meanin^r, due to the repeated mani> 
festaUion of the two characteristics together. This is 
the only account that 1 can recommend of “how we 
come to have the notion of pastness at all”. 1 owe 
the notion of “unacquired meaning” to Professor Stout; 
though I do not know in the least whether he would 
accept my exposition of it or the particular applications 
which I have made of the notion. 

If the reader cannot accept the above suggestion 1 
have only one other to make, and I am not prepared to 
lay much stress on it. The suggestion is this. The 
specious present has a ceruun small temporal extension. 
Now it might be said that the earlier objective con> 
stituents of the specious present are actually past and 
that they manifest the characteristic of pastness. On 
this view pastness is an empirical characteristic which 
is manifested by part of the total objective constituent 
of a specious present, and we form the concept of 
“pastness” by abstraction in the same way in which 
we form the concept of “redness”. We then apply 
this concept beyond the contents of the specious present, 
just as we apply the concept of redness to things that 
we have never seen. We might then suppose that the 
earlier parts of the total content of the specious present 
manifest both pastness and femiliarity, so that familiarity 
has ntqmirtd for us the meaning of pastness. The 
objective constituent of the memory-situation manifests 
familiarity but not pastness; but we read pastness into 
it through the association which has been formed be¬ 
tween these two characteristics in the case of the contento 
of the specious present. I do not think myself that this 
suggestion will work. Apart from any other difficulties 
the following strikes me as serious. If familiarity has 
come to represent pastness to us because the two are 
manifested together in the earlier part of the content of 
the specious pressiat, I should expect the result of the 
association^-to be that, finding the memoiy-image to 
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seem fomiliar, we should ascribe pastness to it. For 
in the specious present, on the theory under discussion, 
what seemed familiar itself seemed past. But we do 
not in fact regard the memory-image itself as past. 
The familiarity of the image makes us think of some 
event, other than the image, as past; and makes us say 
that this event had or had not such and such character¬ 
istics which, are suggested to us by the image. I do 
not see that the present theory will account for this fact. 

The question : ** How do we come to have the concept 
of pastness?" is one question, and I have tried to 
answer it to the best of my ability. The question : 
** What right have we to believe that we have rightly 
applied the concept of pastness in any particular case?" 
is a different one. 1 have already said that we have no 
infallible revelation on the subject; that we can indeed 
test our memory-judgments by comparison and infer¬ 
ence, but only on the assumption of the general trust¬ 
worthiness of memory. I have only one thing to add. 
There are **secondary signs" of pastness; just as there 
are “secondary signs" of distance, such as the size, 
clearness, etc., of the visual sensum. By this I mran 
simply that there are certain empirical characteristics 
which are more often found in an image which seems 
familiar than in one which does not. These become 
empirically associated with familiarity; whilst familiarity 
is, in our view, iion-empirically associated with the 
notion of pastness. Hence, by the ordinary process of 
“telescoping", these other empirical characteristics of 
images may come to stand for pastness. 

Mon-Pereeptnal Memory. I shall end this chapter 
by considering very briefly some of the other senses in 
which the word “ memory " is used. 

(i) It is a fundamental fact about living organisms 
that, when they have performed a certain set of move¬ 
ments several times, they tend to acquire a more or less 
permanent power of repeating these movements with 
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greater or less accuracy from time to time when suitably 
stimulated. This general capacity of living matter is 
sometimes called ** memory ’’; and it is in this sense 
and in it alone that heredity can plausibly be regarded 
as an extension of memoiy. It would be better to call 
this general capacity ** retentiveness ” or '* perseverance 

( 2 ) We may acquire by practice the power of per¬ 
forming at will certain characteristic sets of bodily 
movements, such as those which are used in swimming. 
If we find that we can still swim when we get into the 
water after an interval, we should commonly say that 
we “ remember how to swim ” or “ remember the move¬ 
ments of swimming There is nothing cognitive about 
** memory ", in this sense. To say that we remember 
how to swim is merely to state (a) that we can perform 
the proper movements after an interval, and {b) that we 
believe, or that the speaker who observes us believes, 
this to be due to our having performed them in the 
past. It would be better to call memory, in this sense, 
** retention of an acquired motor-capacity ". 

( 3 ) In precisely the same way we may acquire by 
practice the power of uttering or writing at will a 
certain set of noises or marks, as a parrot or a monkey 
might do. There is no essential difference between this 
and the last case, if the noises or marks are meaningless 
to us. What has really been acquired and retained is 
a certain motor-capacity in the throat and tongue or in 
the fingers. It is true that, in this case, an external 
observer would probably say, not only that we remember 
how to make certain movements in tongue, throat, or 
fingers, but also that %ve remember the original words. 
But this means no more than that the movements in 
question reproduce noises or marks which in fact 
resemble those which we had to imitate in acquiring 
the motor-capacity. I will call ** memory", in this 
sense, *'retention of an acquired speech-capacity”, 
using *• speech ” in a wide sense to include the utter¬ 
ances of a parrot or the imitative scrawlings which a 
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monkey might make. Here too ** memory “ is not a 
form of cognition; it is simply a kind of bodily action 
such as we perform when we find ourselves still able to 
swim after an interval. 

(4) One peculiar capacity which we may acquire by 
practice and retain is the power to call up an image 
which in fact resembles something that we have re¬ 
peatedly seen or heard in the past. If we can do this, 
an external observer who knew of the (act would be 
inclined to say that we are remembering the thing 
which we have seen or heard in the past which the 
image in fimt resembles. But this would not be an 
accurate use of Uie word ** memory ” unless the image 
seems familiar to us and leads us to make memory- 
judgments. Apart from this we have merely acquired 
and retained a peculiar kind of capacity; and **to 
remember'*• in this Mnse, is no more to perform a 
special kind of cognitive act than to swim is. The 
peculiarity of the present case is simply in the nature 
of the capacity which we have acquired. An image is 
not a series of movements, and to call up an image is 
not to move in a certain way. It is of course possible 
that the calling up of a certain kind of image is causally 
dependent on the occurrence of certain microscopic 
movements in the brain and nervous system, and that 
what we have primarily acquired is the capacity to 
initiate such microscopic movements at will. But this 
is purely hypothetical, and therefore it would be para¬ 
doxical and rash to count this capacity as a peculiar 
kind of motor-capacity. 1 will call " memory ** in this 
sense “retention of an acquired capaci^ for imitmive 
imagery 

(5) The four kinds “ memory " which I have so fiir 

mentioned do ncM really deserve the name. In them¬ 
selves they are modes of and not modes of 

€^mtiwu To call them ** memory ” is merely to state 
our belief that the capaciqr for behaving in these ways 
arose through our performing similar actions in die 
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past, or through our having perceived something which 
resembled the image which we can now call up. Such 
acquired and retained modes of behaviour may be 
necessary conditions of genuine memory, but they are 
nothing more. But it is of course a fact that when I 
perform such actions as these a genuine memory- 
situation f^n does arise. The movements of swimming 
may seem fiimiliar; so may the sounds which I utter, 
or the marks which 1 make, or the images which I call 
up. I see no reason why this should not happen even 
with parrcMs and monkeys. A further stage is that 1 
may then make memory-judgments of various degrees 
of determinateness. 1 may judge that diis has happened 
before, or I may definitely remember a certain cxxasion 
on which I have formerly swum. I see no reason to 
suppose that this stage is ever reached by animals. The 
first stage cannot properly be called " memory ", though 
it approaches nearer to it than the four cases which 
we considered before. The second stage is definitely 
memory, r.r., a peculiar kind of cognition in which we 
seem to be in contact with a part of our own past history 
and with events which we then experienced. I think 
that the name "memory" is often applied by external 
observers to the first four cases because they unwittingly 
amiume that what is in fact a repetition of a past mcxie 
of behaviour and is in fsct causally dependent on past 
behaviour or past perception must be accmnpanicd by a 
feeling of femiliarity and a more or less determinate 
memory-judgment about the past. A very little careful 
introspection will suffice to show that this is a mistake. 

(6) There is one other important sense of " memory " 
to be considered. In dealing with perceptual memory 
we had occasion to consider a certain sense in which we 
'* remember propositions ". But there is another sense 
in which we are said to "remember proportions", 
and it is this which 1 want now to discuss. We often 
say that we remember propositions about historical 
characters, such as Julius Oesar, whkdi are were taufl^t 
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at school. Again, I might well say that I lemember 
Euclid’s proposition I, 47, and Euclid's proof of it 
Memory ^ propositions, in this sense, must be sharply 
distinguished from the memory of propositions which 
forms a part of perceptual memory. It must also be 
sharply distinguished from mere memory of sentences. 
We will take these two points in turn. 

(i) The propositions which I remember because I 
have once upon a time learned them May be about past 
events, but they need not be. Euclid I, 47 is about the 
timeless relations of certain abstract and timeless objects. 
Moreover, when the proposition which I remember in 
this way happens to be about a past event, I do not say 
that I remember the event brause I remember the 
proposition about it. I certainly do remember that 
Caesar crossed the Rubicon, and I certainly do not 
remember the event which is described as "Caesar 
crossing the Rubicon". In perceptual memory the 
propositions remembered are always about past events; 
and, when we remember a proposition in this sense, we, 

/aeto, remember perceptually the event whidi it is 
about. 

(ii) On the other hand, memory of propositions which 
we have been taught or have learnt for ourselvn cannot 
be identified with a mere power to repeat the sentences 
in which these propositions were expressed when we 
learnt them, nor with such repetition accompanied by a 
feeling of familiarity in the words and by a perceptual 
memory-judgment. I remember Euclid I, 47 and his 
proof of it through having learnt it. But I certainly 
could not reproduce the words in my Euclid book; and 
I should recognise the proposition equally well if I now 
saw it stated for the first time in any foreigpi tongue 
that is known to me. Again, I might accurately re¬ 
produce a sentence without remembering a proportion. 
This might happen if I did not understand the sentence; 

if it were in Hebrew, a tongue which I do not 
understand though I can write the letters. Or it might 
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happen even thougfh 1 did understand the sentence 
when I leamt it, if 1 have now forgotten its meaning. 
Lastly, it might happen if I understood the sentence 
and could agiun understand it by giving enough at¬ 
tention to it, but I am now repeating it parrot-wise 
whilst thinking of other things. It is, therefore, im¬ 
possible to identify memory of propositions with memory 
of the sentences in which they were originally expressed, 
for there is not even an invariable and reciprocal con¬ 
nexion between the two kinds of memory. 

I am said to remember a proposition which I have 
learnt provided I have acquired the power of contem¬ 
plating it at will, and provided that, when I do con¬ 
template it, it seems familiar to me. The first part of 
this definition might conceivably be fulfilled without 
the second. If it were, 1 do not think that the experient 
would himself say that he remembers the propmition; 
though an external observer would be very likely to 
say this of the experient. Now 1 think it likely that 
we cannot contemplate a proposition without some kind 
of concrete symbolism, though this may be to the last 
degree sketchy and vague without apparently inter¬ 
fering with our contemplation of the proposition. But, 
for the purpose of remembering the proposition, it is a 
mMter of complete indiflference what particular form 
the symbolism takes, and it is quite unnecessary for 
the present form of symbolism to resemble that which 
was used for expressing the proposition when we first 
met with it. No doubt the power to reproduce the 
original sentence at will is helpful as a means to 
enabling us to think of the proposition at will; but it 
is not essential, and it is sometimes positively harmful. 
Sometimes vm have accepted a proposition in the p^ 
on authority or bemuse erf a process of reasoning which 
then satisfied us. Perhaps, if we were now to inspect 
and criticise the proposition, we should no longer accept 
itj the reasoning mig^c not satisfy us now, and we 
might have loirf our respect for the authorify. But, 
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unfortunatelyi we have acquired the power of repro¬ 
ducing the original sentence, in which the proposition 
was expressed when we first met it, at will. When we 
exercise this power we think that we are thinking of the 
proposition, and we remember that we have accepted 
it and that we had what seemed adequate grounds for 
doing so. But really we are not contemplating the 
proposition at ail; we are just behaving Him parrots or 
monkeys. Thus it comes about that intelligent grown 
men can honestly believe that they believe the most 
preposmrous propositions in theology and politics, pro¬ 
vided that these continue to be expressed in language 
that has been familiar to them since their childhood. 

I hope that I have succeeded in this chapter at least 
in showing how ridiculous it is to atmmpt to reduce 
memory to "language-habits". Such an attempt does 
not even seem to account for perceptual memory; and 
it fails to recognise the elementaiy distinction between 
remembering a sentence and remembering a proposition 
which one has learnt in the past. It is odd enough 
that the attempt should have been made; but it is for 
more odd that it should have been hailed as a wonderful 
step in psychology and as the last word in ''advanced 
thinking”. 



CHAPTER VI 

Introspectioo 

Undbr the general heading of “ Introspection" ! shall 
discuss the intuitive and non-inferential knowledge 
which a mind is supposed by many people to have 
of itself and its states. Here we enter on even more 
controversial ground than before. No one doubts that 
there are perceptual situations, and that in them vre 
seem to have intuitive and non-inferential knowledge 
of physical thin^ and events. But many people deny 
that we can in any sense **perceive” our own minds or 
their states. Some hold that we can "perceive” con¬ 
temporary mental states of all kinds, but not our selves. 
Others hold that we can "perceive” mental states of 
one kind, viz., " presentations ”, but that we have only 
discursive and inferential knowledge of mental states of 
another kind, viz., "acts”. Yet others hold that we 
can "remember” certain mental states, but that we 
canntR "perceive” any kind of mental state while it is 
happening. I think diat the treatment of introspection 
by philosophers has been much less careful tlwn their 
treatment of perception, and that many necessary 
distinctions have been ignored. A great part of the 
disagreement about introspection seems to me to be due 
to the ambiguities of the word whidi arise through the 
feilure to recognise these necessary distinctions. 1 hope 
that in diis chapter 1 may at least clear up some oi thcM 
amUguities. 

Owsrsl OhanetarlstiflB of btre^MtioB. I think 
rK«t it would generally be agreed that, if there is a 
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process which deserves to be called ** introspection " at 
all, the following characteristics, mu^ belong to it. 
(i) It must be intuitive, like perce{»ion, and not merely 
discursive. That is, it must not consist simply of 
judgments about minds and their statn; and minds 
and their states must not be known simply as the 
subjects of such and such propositions. No doubt, if 
there is introspection, there will be introspective judg¬ 
ments ; and these, like perceptual judgments will be 
about their subjects. But, if there is introspection, 
our minds or certain states of them must be or seem 
to be objective constituents of introspective situations, 
just as physical events or things are or seem to be 
objective constituents of perceptual situations. These 
objective constituents of introspective situations must 
manifest certain apparent characteristioi, as the objective 
constituents of perceptual situations manifest redness, 
hardness, etc. And introspective judgments must state 
explicitly the characteristics which the objective con¬ 
stituents of introspective situations manifest. (2) Intro¬ 
spective judgments must not be reached by inference. 
Even if they pass beyond the objective constituent of 
the intfospective situation and its manifested character* 
istics, and are in some sense based om the latter, they 
must not be inferred from the latter. (3) If there are 
introspective situations, their objects are the mind of 
the subject of the situation or some mental event which 
is a state of that mind. It is commonly held that no 
one could have this kind of intuitive and non*4nferential 
knowledge of any mind but himself or of any mental 
events but his own mental states. Thus the objects of 
introspection are supposed to be essentially private to 
the introspecting mind. 

The Oltfsota af iBtroapaetioin. We are alleged by 
certain people fo have introspective knowledge of 
ourselves an#:dfiiaB|ie of our mental states. And our 
mental Idfeiiiiitielves are divided into two classes, 
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viz.p acts and presentations. Some people hold that 
we have introspective knowledge of both; others that 
we have such knowledge only of the latter. I will first 
consider our alleged introspective knowledge of our¬ 
selves, as contrasted with our alleged introspective 
knowledge of our states; and I will then consider the 
two different kinds of mental states, and our alleged 
intrcnpective knowledge or lack of knowledge of them. 

Intnu^tive Knowledge of the Self, The distinction 
between a self and particular states of it, such as a 
certain feeling of toothache or a certain act of thinking, 
is obviously analogous to the distinction between a 
physical object, such as a chair, and a physical event, 
such as a flash of lightning or a certain short phase in 
the total history of the chair. Just as a short slice of 
the history of a physical object may consist of a number 
of different but temporally overlapping physical events, 
so a short slice of the history of a mind may consist of a 
number of different but temporally overlapping mental 
events. The characteristic unity of the successive 
slices of the history of a mind is no doubt different from 
the characteristic unity of the successive slices of the 
hittory of a physical object. And the characteristic 
unity of the temporally overlapping events which 
together make up a slice of the history of a mind is no 
doubt different from the characteristic unity of the 
temporally overlapping evente which together make up 
a slice of the history of a physical object. But, apart 
from these characteristic differences, there is a general 
resemblance which enables us to regard each as a per* 
sistent sutetance which passes through successive total 
phases, each of which in turn consists of distinguishable 
but temporally overlapping events. So far then we may 
compare the distinction between a state of mind and the 
mind which owns it with the distinction between a 
physical object and a certain part of a certain slice of its 
himory. And we may compare our alleged intro¬ 
spective knowledge ot ourselves and certain of our 

T 
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states with our alleged perceptual knowledge of a 
physical object and of certain events in its history. 

But we must now mention a difference between the 
two cases, which complicates the present problem. It 
is very commonly believed that the characteristic unity 
of the various events in one slice of the history of a self, 
and the characteristic unity of the successive slices of 
the total history of a self, depend on the presence of a 
peculiar eoHstihunt in every self. This peculiar con¬ 
stituent is called the " Pure Ego". I do not think that 
anyone seriously holds a similar view about the charac¬ 
teristic unity of a physical object. Now a result of the 
wide prevalence of the Pure Ego Theory is this. When 
people talk of the **Self" they sometimes mean the 
supposed Pure Ego, and not the states which it is sup¬ 
pled to own. Sometimes they mean the complex whole 
composed, as they believe, of all the states of the self 
in their interrelations and of the Pure Ego in its rela¬ 
tions to these states. And sometimes they simply mean 
the whole composed of the states in their interrelations, 
leaving the question of a Pure Ego perfectly open or 
denying its existence. If, then, people mean three 
different things by the **!^lf", it is evident that the 
question whether we have introspective knowledge of 
our selves is ambiguous; we might have to answer 
** Yes" to one form of it, ** No" to another, and “ It is 
uncertain " to a third. Let us first consider the self as 
Pure Ego. 

I do not mcum to discuss in this chapter whether the 
Pure Ego theory of the self is true. Here I merely 
wish to ask the hypothetical question : '* If there were 
a Pure Ego would there be any objection to the sup* 
position that we can have introspective knowledge of 
it?" Now the Pure Ego might, I talm it, be conceived 
in at least two different ways, (i) We might suppose 
that the Pure Ego is a single long strand of history 
of which every slice is exactly like every other slice in 
all its qualitlii|||^^^ On this view the Pure Ego could not 
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possibly be the objective constituent of any introspective 
situation, since the duration of the Pure Ego stretches 
from the cradle to the grave, whilst that of any intro¬ 
spective situation is only a few seconds or at most 
minutes. This, however, would not put the Pure Ego 
in any less &vourabIe position than the physical objret. 
Various slices of the histoiy of a Pure Ego might be 
literally objective constituents of introspective situations, 
just as various slices of the history of a ph^ical olgect 
might be literally objective constituents of perceptual 
situations. We should have to admit that the intro¬ 
spective judgment: ** There is a single Pure Ego 

which lasts without qualitative change throughout my 
lifis and owns ail my successive states’* goes beyond 
what is manifested in any introspective situation; but 
we have had to make a similar admission about the 
perceptual judgment: "There is a penny which is 
hard and cold as well as brown, and which existed 
before and will exist after the present perceptual situa¬ 
tion." It would not follow that our beliefs about the 
Pure Ego must be reached by inference. It might be 
an essential feature of every introspective situation that 
its objective constituent is believ^ to be a slice of a 
longer strand which Is qualitatively uniform. 

(s) A second passible view is that the Pure Ego is a 
timeless particular and not a long uniform strand of 
history. On that hypothesis there is no a priori reason 
why it should not be literally an objective constituent 
of each'one of a whole series of introspective situations. 

But, even if we accept a Pure Ego and admit that it 
might conceivably be an olgective constituent of an 
introspective situation, I think that our actual experi¬ 
ence would force us to admit the following two proposi¬ 
tions. (i) It is never the objective constituent 

of any introspective situation. If it be there at all it is 
always accompanied 1^ some particular mental event 
whi^ it owns, (s) It does not manifest empirical 
qualitiea in the introspective situation in the way in 
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which the particular mental event does so. Suppose, 
that the total objective constituent of a certain 
introspective situation is a feelingf of toothache, to* 
gether with the Pure Ego (or a slice of the history of 
the Pure Ego) which owns this feeling. Then it must 
be admitted that the toothache manifests in the situation 
((.r., "seems to have") certain empirical qualities, such 
as throbbingness, stabbingness, and so on. And it 
must be admitted that the Pure Ego, or the slice of its 
history, does not in this sense manifest any empirical 
qualities. One can think of at least two possible ex> 
planations of this, (i) Perhaps the Pure Ego fails to 
manifest any empirical qualities because it has none 
to manifest. It may simply have categorial char¬ 
acteristics, such as "being a substance", "being 
a particular”, "being timeless", etc.; and empirical 
relational properties, such as ** owning this toothache ”, 
"owning that thought”, and so on. (ii) Perhaps the 
Pure Ego has empirical qualities, but is incapable of 
manifesting them in introspective situations to the 
mind of which it is a constituent. There are analogies 
to this in the case of sense-perception. If we take a 
naively realistic view of sense-perception, a slice of the 
history of the top of a penny is an objective constituent 
of my visual situation when I look at the top of this 
penny. And it Aas the empirical quality of coldness. 
But it certainly does not moNiftst this quality in the 
visual situation as it manifests the empirical quality of 
brownness. Moreover, we should admit that it may 
have empirical qualities, magnetic ones, which it 
feils to manifest in this way in anjf perceptual situation 
of which we are capable of being subject. We only 
extend this a little further when we suggest that the 
Pure Ego may be incapable dP manifesting amy of its 
emfHrical qualities in any introspective situation. It is 
no doubt unfortunate that, if it exists at all, it should 
be so extremely retiring; but its modesty is certainly 
not a proof that it does not exist or that it cannot be 
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pftft of the total objective constituent of an introspective 
situation. 

In this connexion I may just mention Mr Hume’s 
hunous statement that, whenever he tried to introspect 
his Self, he always ’'stumbled upon” some particular 
mental event instead. I take it that Mr Hume did here 
mean by his "Self” a supposed Pure Ego which was 
alleged to own all his mental states. And 1 think that 
the conclusion which has generally been drawn from 
Mr Hume’s statement is either that the Pure Ego is a 
pure myth; or at any rate that, if it exists, our know¬ 
ledge of it is discursive and inferential. I think that 
we may accept Mr Hume’s statement if we understand 
it to mean (i) that the Pure Ego is never the whole of 
the objective constituent of any introspective situation, 
even if the whole Pure Ego be part of the objective con¬ 
stituent of every introspective situation ; and (ii) that, 
even if the whole Pure Ego be part of the objective 
constituent of every introspective situation, it never 
manifests any of its empirical qualities, as the other part 
of the total objective constituent does. Now I think 
that this does entail the conclusion that, if we know the 
Pure Ego at all, we know it discursively (/.«., simply 
as the subject of certain propositions) and not intuitively. 
But it does not follow that our knowledge of it is in* 
ferential; it does not follow that there is no Pure 
Ego: and it does not follow that the Pure Ego has no 
empirical qualities. 

If we are to hold that we have non-intuitive but non- 
inferential knowledge of the Pure Ego, I think we shall 
have to suppose that it arises somewhat as follows. 
We shall Imve to suppose that each particular mental 
event which we become acquainted with in an intro¬ 
spective situation manifests in that situation the re¬ 
lational property of "being owned by something”; 
that, on comparison and reflexion, we can see that this 
"something” is the same for all the mental events 
which we can introspect, whether they be successive or 
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simultaneous, and that it is not itself a mental event or 
a group of interrelated mental events. The Pure Ego 
would then be known discursively, but not of necessi^ 
infierentially, as the common owner of such and such 
particular contemporary and successive mental events. 
Now, since the Pure Ego can be known only in this 
way even if it be a constituent of all introspective 
situations, there seems no very gocxl reason for holding 
that it is in fact part of the objective constituent of 
any such situation. For, on the one hand, since it 
manifests no empirical qualities in any introspective 
situation, there seems to be no direct reason for regard* 
ing it as part of the objective constituent. And, on the 
other hand, if we can have such non-inferential know¬ 
ledge about it in spite of its manifesting no empirical 
qualities in introspective situations, there seems no 
reason why we should not be able to have the same 
kind of knowledge about it even though it were not 
part of the objective constituent of any such situation. 
Thus the conclusion seems to be that, although the 
Pure Ego be part of the objective constituent of 
introspective situations, there is no good reason to 
suppose that it in feet «r, even if we admit its existence 
and admit that we have non-inferential knowledge of it. 

I have now considered our alleged introspective 
knowledge of the Self, in the sense of the Pure Ego. 
Let us next consider our alleged introspective know¬ 
ledge of the Self, in the sense of the whole complex of 
contemporary and successive interrelated mental events 
which together constitute our mental history. If we 
reject the Pure Ego theory this complex will ^ the 
Total Self. If we accept the Pure Ego theory the 
Total Self will be this complex together with the Pure 
Ego in its relation of ownership to all the events in 
the complex. ^Kiet us call the complex of interrelated 
mental eventa^^ ** Empirical Self*. No one seriously 
doubts the xOiujiMeiioe of Empirical Selves, whether he 
accepts Of' ^fsetS; jthe Pure Ego theiMry. If a man 
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rgects the Pure Ego dieoiy, the Total Self and the 
Empirical Self are, on his view, identical. If he accepts 
the Pure Ego theory, the Empirical Self must still be 
admitted to exist; but the Total Self will not be identical 
with it. The Total Self will then be the larger complex 
which consists of die Empirical Self and of the Pure 
Ego standing in the relation of ownership to the mental 
events which are constituents of the Empirical Self. 
The present quntion is whether, and in what sense, we 
can have introspective knowledge of the Empirical or 
the Total Self. 

The Empirical Self is, for the present purpose, pre¬ 
cisely analogous to a physical thing; t.e., each is a long 
strand of history whose successive slices have a certain 
continuity with each other and are themselves composed 
of various temporally overlapping events united in a 
characteristic way. Now I have argued that physical 
things cannot, as such, be constituents of perceptual 
situations, quite apart from all questions of delusive 
perception. For the thing which we are said to per¬ 
ceive is admitted to last longer than the perceptual 
situation; it is admitted that only a certain part of a 
certain slice of its history could literally be a constituent 
of any one perceptual situation ; and it is admitted that 
even this part of this slice does not manifest in the 
perceptual situation all the empirical qualities which it 
in &ct has. Precisely similar considerations apply to 
the Empirical Self and to our alleged knowledge of it 
by introspection. The Empirical Self is something 
which lasts from birth till death at least; its succenive 
slices differ from each other qualitatively; and each 
slice is differentiated into a number of distinct but 
temporally overlapping mental events. A particular 
introspective situation probably lasts for a minute or 
so i and it cannot contain as oligective constituent more 
than a certain short slice of the Empirical Self. More¬ 
over, it is doubtful whether it would ever contain the 
whole of such a slice; it might, contain a twinge 
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of toothache and a little more besides, but miss out the 
rest of my contemporary mental states. Lastly, there 
is no reason to suppose that a mental event which is an 
objective constituent of an introspective situation must, 
ipso facto^ manifest tUl the empirical properties which 
it in fact possesses. When 1 introspect my present 
feeling of toothache it may manifest the quality of 
throbbingness; but, even if it be literally an objective 
constituent of my present introspective situation, there 
is no reason why it should not have dozens of other 
characteristics which it does not manifest in this 
situation. 

It is necessary to insist on this last point because of 
the wide prevalence of a curious superstition. This is 
the belief that, if there be introspection at all, it must 
give exhaustive and infellible information. It seems 
to be thought that, because the objects of iwy intro> 
spection are my self and my states, therefore they can 
have no qualities which they do not reveal to intro> 
spection by me. And it seems to be thought that, for 
the same reason, my states cannot appear to me to have 
qualities which are other than and inconsistent with 
those which they do have. Now the first part of this 
is simply superstition, and there is nothing more to be 
said about it. I will not dismiss the second part at 
present so cavalierly; it is always diflicult to under¬ 
stand how anything can seem to have characteristics 
whidi are other than and inconsistent with those which 
it really does have; and it may be that there are special 
difficulties on the assumption that mental events are 
literally objective constituents of introspective situations. 
But these difficulties are certainly not due to the feet 
that the states which / introspect are nwy states; if ni*r- 
thimg can seem to have cliaracteristics which are incon¬ 
sistent with those which it does have, in spite of its 
being intuitively known, there is no special reason why 
my states should ncMt seem to mw to have such char¬ 
acteristics. It is, ve^ easy to deny the existence 
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introspection, if you start out with the principle that 
introspection must give exhaustive and infiillible know¬ 
ledge of its objects; and it is dierefore impoitant to 
say firmly that there is no reason to accept the principle. 

To return, after this digression, to the Empirical Self. 
The upshot of the discussion is this. On the most 
fisvourable view possible we cannot hold that the 
Empirical Self as such is the objective constituent of 
any introspective situation. The most we could say is 
that the objective constituents of all my introspective 
situations are mental events which are in fiict parts of 
slices of the history of my Empirical Self, and that the 
characteristics which they manifest in these introspective 
situations are issw of the characteristics which they do 
in fimt possess. It does not of course follow from this 
that our knowledge of the Empirical Self must be dis¬ 
cursive and inferential; any more than it foliows from 
the similar considerations which we brought forward in 
the case of perception that our knowledge of physical 
things must be discursive and inferential. It might be 
an essential Csctor in every introspective situation that 
its objective constituent is believed to be a fn^^ment of 
a short slice of a long strand of history whose structure 
is such that we call it an ** Empirical Self". I am in¬ 
clined to think that this is in fact the case. And, for 
anything that we have seen at present, this belief, which 
always forms part of the toul introspective situation, 
might always be true. In that case I should say that 
our introspective knowledge of the Empirical Self was 
intuitive and non-inferential in precisely the same sense 
in whiidi our perceptual knowledge of a chair or a penny 
is so. It will be remembered that, in the analogous 
case of perception, we had to conclude that our in¬ 
stinctive belief that the objec^ve constituent of the 
perceptual situation is literally a spatio-temporal part 
of the physical object which we are said to be perceiving 
is certainly sometimes false. This was because of totally 
delusive perceptual situations, such as the drunkard's 
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seeing pink nts. Now, so £sr as I know, there are no 
introsp^ive situations which we have reason to believe 
to be totally delusive in this sense. Let us oonnder 
what would be the introspective antilogon of a totally 
delusive perceptual situation. Suppose I were subject 
of an introspective situation whose objective constituent 
manifested certain characteristics; and suppose that I 
had a non-inferential belief that this event which mani¬ 
fests these characteristics is a state of my mind, in the 
sense that it is a iiagment of that total strand of history 
which is my Empirical Self. This introspective situation 
would be totally delusive, in the sense in which the 
drunkard’s perception of pink rats is so, if and only if 
there were nothing which corresponds in the least to 
my notion of my Empirical Self or to my belief that 
this event is part of the history of my Empirical Self. 
We call the drunkard’s perceptual situation ** totally 
delusive” because we believe that there are no such 
things in the world as pink rats; or because we believe 
that, even if there be pink rats somewhere in the universe, 
the objective constituent of the drunkard’s perceptual 
situation does not stand in any specially intimate relation 
to a certain pink rat, which the drunkard asserts to be 
occupying a certain position on his bed at the moment. 
Now I say that there are no intrcnpective situations 
which are known to be delusive, in this sense. We 
have no good reason to doubt that there are such 
strands of history as we call ** Empirical Selves ” ; we 
have no good reason to doubt that all the introspective 
situations of whose existence we know are in fact events 
in the history of some Empirical Self; and we have no 
good reason to doubt that the objective constituent of 
every introspective situation does stand in a certain 
peculiarly intimate relation to that particular Empirical 
Self which owns this introspective situation. There is 
therefore nO ground for thinking that the belief which 
forms an ufiaential fector in all intrcMpective situations 
iM ifver feUfe in its main outlines. 
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I must, however, warn the reader at this point against 
^ree misunderstandings, (i) I am not saying that there 
is no reason to doubt that evofy mtmtal ovomt stands in 
this peculiaiy intimate relation to a certain Empirical 
Self; I am saying this only of every mental event which 
is an object of introspection. There may be excellent 
reasons for accepting the reality of menul events which 
we cannot introspect and which are not connected in 
this way with any Empirical Self, (ii) I am ulking 
of the Empiricai Self and not of Uie Pure Ego. I do 
not think that it is any part of the claim made by the 
introspective situation that its olgective constituent is 
owned by a Pure Ego. And, if it were, I might think 
that there was good reason for doubting the claim. As 
I have said, I think that, even if there be a Pure Ego 
and it be in fact a constituent of every introspective 
situation, it is not revealed to us in any introspective 
situation, but is known only by a process of comparison 
and reflection, (iii) I am niM saying that there is no 
good reason to doubt the claim made by the introspective 
situation in the precise form in which it is made. I 
think that the introspective situation does claim that 
its objective constituent is literally a part of a slice of 
the history of a certain Empirical Self; and that the 
characteristics which it manifests in the situation do 
really belong to it, though Uiey need not be all that 
belong to it. It may very well be that the claim in 
this extreme form cannot be upheld in view of all the 
fects. ■ It may be that we shall find it impossible to 
hold that the objective constituents of introspective 
situations are literally parts of the Empirical Sidf; or 
that we can hold this only on the hypothesis that tlu^ 
can seem to have characteristics which are mher than 
and inconsistent with those which they really do have. 
Nevertheless, the claim that the olgective constituents 
of introspective situations stand in a certain peculiarly 
intimate lelatimi to the Empirical Self might be upheld; 
as we have upheld the correspoiuiing chum of the per- 
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ceptual situation, in spite of our inabili^ to accept it 
in the precise form in which it is made. We must there- 
fore consider next our alleged introspective knowledge 
of particular mental events. 

Inirosp€€tive KnowUdgg of Mental Events. We must 
begin by noticing that, under the head of ** mental 
events”, a number of existents of very different kinds 
are includedi Various people between them claim to 
have introspective knowledge of events of all these 
different kinds. Consequently we have some reason 
to suppose that, under the head of " introspection ” a 
number of extremely different kinds of cognition may 
be included. 

(i) Many people r^ard the objective constituents of 
visual, tactual, and auditory perceptual situations as 
states of the percipient’s mind. Now there are situations 
in which we specially attend to them and try to describe 
the characteristics which they seem to have, as distinct 
from describing the characteristics which the perceived 
physical object is believed to have. Such people would 
describe such situations as ** introspective ”. 

(a) Some people would hesitate to call the objective 
constituents of such perceptual situations as these 
*'mental events”, and would hesitate to call the act 
of attending to them and their apparent characteristics 
“introspection”. But they would count bodily feelings, 
like headache and toothache, as mental states. They 
would hold that, when we try to describe accurately 
to a dentist **what our toothache feels like”, we are 
introspecting it. Now, for our purpose, these two cases 
are so much alike that they may be treated together, 
(i) It might reasonably be held that, when we have a 
certain bodily feeling, we are perceiving a certain pro¬ 
cess in our bodies in precisely the same sense in which 
we perceive a process in a certain external object when 
we sense a noise or a coloured patch. No doubt some 
bodily feelings are accompanied \if such vague per* 
ceptual judgments about our own bodies that the 
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situation appraximates to one of pure feeling. But 
it is also true that there are visual and auditoiy situa¬ 
tions which approximate to pure sensation, (ii) The 
privacy of bodily feelings is no ground for drawing a 
fundamental distinction between them and the objective 
constituents of visual or auditory situationa As we 
have seen, the objective constituents of several visual 
situations with the same epistemological object always 
seem on careful inspection to differ in their determinate 
characteristics, and are probably always numerically 
different. At most we can say that there is a correla¬ 
tion of their apparent characteristics with each other 
and with the positions of the observers. The additional 
priva^ of bodily feelings consists only in the fact that 
there are not groups of correlated bodily feelings, in 
the sense in which there are groups of correlated visual 
or auditory sensa. (iii) When we attend to a tooth¬ 
ache it manifests, not only such "sensible” qualities 
as ** throbbingness ” etc. (which may be compared 
to redness or "squeakiness"), but also the peculiar 
characteristic of painfulness. Most noises or coloured 
patches which we sense do not manifest painfulness 
or pleasantness when we attend to them. But, after 
all, some bodily feeling^ are practically neutral; and 
some very squeaky noises or very dazzling flashes are 
distinctly painful. So this introduces no essential dis¬ 
tinction. (iv) There is one important feature which 
is common to the two cases which we have so fer 
considered and is absent in those which we have to 
consider next. I express this by saying that a tooth¬ 
ache, a noise, a flash, and a coloured patch all seem 
to be komcjgiiiuims events. No doubt they all have or 
seem to have temporal parts, and some tff them have 
CM* seem to have spatial parts. No doubt the different 
parts may manifest different determinate qualities; 
one Iflt of a ctrioured patch may seem nd and anc^her 
may seem blue, or the eariier part of a twinge of tooth¬ 
ache may seem **dull''and the later part throbUng ”, 
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and so on. But all the parts which we can distinguish 
seem to be of the same kind as each (tther and as the 
whole which they compose. Moreover, the parts of 
the whole are united to form the whole the unique 
relation of spatial, temporal, or spatio-temporal 
jumetiott. This is what I mean by calling toothaches, 
noises, coloured patches, flashes, etc., "homogeneous 
events”. Now there are other events, which some 
people say that we can introspect, that are certainly 
not homogeneous in this sense. E,g.t a perceptual 
situation (/.r., the kind of situation which we denote by 
such a phrase as "So-and-so seeing such-and-such”) 
is not a homogeneous event in the sense defined. For 
it is a complex in which we can distinguish an objective 
constituent, a subjective constituent, and a characteristic 
relation between them which is not that of adjunction. 
We may call it a "heterogeneous event”. Now some 
people hold that perceptual situations, and other mental 
situations which are heterogeneous in the sense defined, 
can be introspected. 

For the reasons which 1 have just given it seems to 
me likely that there is ho essential difference between 
what is called "introspecting” a bodily feeling and 
what some people would refuse to call " introspecting ” 
the objective constituent of a visual, tactual, or auditory 
perceptual situation. And it seems to me likely that 
there is a difference between Uiis and what is called 
"introspecting" a heterogeneous mental event, such 
as a perceptual situation or a memory-situation. Now 
the word "introspection” is generally taken to imply 
that its object is a state of the introspector’s mind. I 
certiunly do not want to use language which would 
suggest that noises, flashes, toothaches, etc., are stetes 
of the mind which senses or feels Item; for thl| If « 
matter of opntroversy, and my owv 'yibw is that dhi^' 
are^,.{K!i>jbabiy not states of mind. Neverthel^ tlis|n 
, in which we specially attend to such 

to their apparent charadteristics, and it is 
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necessary to have some neutral name for such situations. 
I propose to call such situations '* inspective ”, and not 
** introspective Anyone who holds that toothaches, 
noises, etc., are states of the mind which feels or senses 
them will simply regard inspection as a species of 
introspection. Anyone who rejecm this view will deny 
that inspection is a species of introspection. But both 
parties can agree to use the name ** inspection ” for the 
situations which I have been describing, without com* 
mitting themselves to any special view on this further 
question. 

(3) The third case then that we have to distinguish 
is our alieged introspective knowledge of heterogeneous 
mental events such as perceptual and memory-situations. 
It is necessary to intr^uce a further distinction under 
this head, which has often been overlooked. All the 
situations which we are at present considering have 
internal complexity; there is an objective constituent, 
a subjective ronstituent; and a characteristic relation 
between the two. But, in addition to this internal 
complexity, some, if not all, of these situations refer 
to an epistemological object which is not a constituent 
of the situation. It is one thing to recognise that a 
certain perceptual situation, r.g-., contains a mass of 
bodily feeling and a brown elliptical patoh related in a 
certain specific way ; and it is another thing to recognise 
that it refers to a certain epistemological object, 

**this penny”. Now some people would say that, if 
we are asked: •• What are you seeing; what are you 
remembering; what are jrou desiring? ” and we answer: 
** 1 am seeing a penny; 1 am remembering the tie which 
my friend wore yesterday ; and I am wanting my tea ”, 
we are introspecting in order to answer these questions. 
Plainly we must distinguish between analysing a situa¬ 
tion, describing its various constituents, and noting the 
relatioiu which subsist between them in the situation, 
the one hand; and recognising, on the other hand, 
it refers to such and such an epistemological olgert 
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which is not a constituent of it. If both these processes 
are to be called ** introspection ”, they ought to be 
distinguished by suitable adjectives. We might call 
the first ** psycholc^cal introspection '* and the second 
**epistemological introspection”. I want now to see 
whether “epistemolo^cal introspection” deserves the 
name of *' introspection ” at all. 

I think that there are two cases to be considered, 
(i) The situation may contain as an essential constituent 
a judgment or some other psychological attitude, such 
as supposition, whose ** objective ” (to use Meinong's ex¬ 
pression) is a certain proposition or set of propositions. 
The epistemological object of the situation is deters 
mined by these propositions. On this alternative the 
recognition that the situation has such and such an 
epistemological object is not an additional cognitive 
process which may or may not be superinduced on the 
original situation ; it is an essential part of the original 
situation itself. In judging or supposing certain pro¬ 
positions I, ipso /aetOt know what are the propositions 
which I am judging or supposing; and therefore in 
being the subject of such a situation I, ipso fnete^ know 
what is its epistemological object. The most that we 
can do is to put this judgment or supposition explicitly 
into words; and I do not see any reason to call this 
process ** introspection ”. Now it is important to notice 
that this process is not infollible, and that in foct it is 
liable to a certain systematic error which might be 
called ** The Epistemologist's Fallacy ”. Although we 
cannot help tmowing what we are judging, we may find 
it very difficult to st^ accurately either to ourselves or 
others what we are judging; because the subtlety of 
language is not equal to the subtlety of fimc The 
systematic error, which I call the Epistemologist's 
Fallacy, is to substitute a more determinate jud|pnent 
or supposition for the vaguer and less determinate 
judgment or supposition which really formed part of the 
ori|^wal sUjpaaion. In addition to the process which 
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I have been describing we may (it) recognise what kind 
of attitude we are taldng towai^ the propositions in 
question; we may recognise that it is judgment 
or that it is supposition, or that it is doubt, and so on. 
And {b) we may recognise the precise relation which 
this fiictor in the situation bears to the other factors in 
it, /.r., to the objective constituent, to the subjective 
constituent, and so on. These two processes are of 
course particular cases of psychological introspection. 
It seems then that, in this case, the so-called process 
of ** epistemological introspection ” splits into two parts. 
One Is not introspection at all, but is merely the state¬ 
ment in words of certain propositions which are judged 
or supposed in the original situation. The other is a 
particular instance of psychological intrc^pection, vis., 
the recognition of the particular attitude which we take 
towards these propositions and of the relation of this 
attitude to the other fisctors in the situation. 

(ii) The second case is this. There are certain 
situations, notably perceptual ones, which have epis¬ 
temological objects, but probably do not contain as 
constituents judgments or other attitudes towards pro¬ 
positions. 1 have described them as best 1 could by 
saying that we adjust our bodies as i/ vt^ had made 
certain judgments about what is coming next, and 
are surprised and disappointed if something different 
happens. Instead of containing judgments, the situa¬ 
tions contain the feelings due to these bodily adjust¬ 
ments related in a characteristic way to the other 
constituents of the situation. In such cases, when we 
try to stote what is the epistemological ofagect of the 
situation, we are really trying to state explicitly those 
pro p ositions in aecardana with which we have acted and 
adjusted ourselves. Here we are quite ^finitely flying 
beyond anything that was contained in the original 
situation ; otherwise this case is identical with the last 
which we considered. 

Ii!9ie upshot of the matter is that ** epistemological 
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introspection " is not introspection at all, and need not 
be further considered. 1 cannot, however, resist the 
temptation to remark that the extraordinary confusions 
which 1 seem to find in Mr Russell's argument about 
Desire in the first chapter of his Amafysis of Mmduxe 
due to a failure to distinguish between psychological 
and epistemological introspection coupled with the 
superstition that, if there were introspective knowledge 
at all, it would have to be in&llible. Mr Russell is 
anxious to prove that we do not know our own mental 
states by introspection. Having discussed this question 
about other kinds of mental state, he here raises it about 
Desire. And he thinks it relevant to his purpose to 
point out (what he need scarcely have gone to the 
Behaviourists and the Psycho-Analysts to learn) that 
we are often mistaken in our beliefs about what would 
in fimt satisfy us. This seems to me to be triply 
irrelevant to his contention that we do not know the 
mental situation called "Desire” by introspection, 
(i) It assumes that introspective knowledge, if it existed 
at all, must be infallible. No reason is given for tbis 
assumption, (ii) It would prove only that we do not 
know " what we desire ” (r.<r., the epistemological object 
of the conative situation) by epistomotopad introspection. 
It would not have the faintest tendency to show that 
we do not know the mental situation of desir/qs', and 
do not recognise its constituents and its characteristic 
inteiwal structure, by p^ckologiemi introspection, (iii) But 
the iacts adduced by Mr Russell are irrelevant even to 
epistemological introspection, and even on the assump¬ 
tion that introspection must be infsllible if it exists 
at all. For he has failed to distinguish between the 
epistemological object and the ontological object of a 
conative situation. The ontological object of such a 
situation is that state of aflairs which wo t di -id.fmet 
satisfy us; its epistemological object is that state of 
affiurs which wo fo/wiw, while the mtuation is occurring, 
would satisfy us. Who in tha .world ever suppoaed 
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that imirospeetiom could pve ua infallible infornuition 
about the former, even if he supposed that it could do 
so about the latter? Mr Russell’s argument is thus 
absolutely irrelevant to his conclusion, even if his con- 
elusion be true; and he has failed to see this because 
he has for the moment overlooked the distinctions which 
I have been drawing. An exact parallel to his argument 
about desire would be the following imaginary argu¬ 
ment about perception: ** It is evident that we do not 
know of the existence and the constituents and the 
structure of perceptual situations by introspection; for 
it is notorious that we may think we are perceiving an 
Archdeacon when we are really perceiving a scarecrow." 
The utter irrelevance of this argument is obvious; but 
it is irrelevant in precisely the same way and for pre¬ 
cisely the same reasons as Mr Russell’s argument to 
prove that we have no introspective knowledge of 
desire. 

The outcome of this sul>*section is that we have to 
recognise two and only two apparently distinct kinds 
of knowledge which would commonly be counted as 
introspection of mental events. One is the inspection 
of sensa, images, bodily feelings, and other homo¬ 
geneous events. The other is the introspection of 
heterogeneous mental situations. The so-called “epis¬ 
temological introspection ", which turns up in connexion 
with situations that have epistemological objects, resolves 
itself into something which is not introspwtion. and 
into something else which is a particular instance of 
psychological introspection. I propose now to considor 
inspection and psjrchological introspection in turn. 

/tupMtiom. We must begin by distinguishing a 
number of different but connected relations in which 
such an event as a noise, or a patch that a^ieare 
coloured, may stand to a percipient. Let us suppose 
that I am looking attentively at a penny. There is a 
certain objective constituent which, on inspection, will 
sofipi to have a certain determinate ellipticity and a 
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certain non-uniform distribution of various shades of 
brown. This patch will itself he a spatial part of a 
bigger visual field. Now (i) this visual field as a whole 
stands in a certain peculiar relation to me which I 
express by saying that it '* is being sensed by me 
If another person be looking at the penny at the same 
time, this visual field will not stand in this relation to 
him; though there will be another visual field which 
does stand in this relation to him and does not stand in 
it to me. Moreover, if I turn my back, this visual field 
(even if it continues to exist) will cease to stand in this 
relation to me. These statements will, I hope, indicate 
what 1 mean by saying that a visual field is sensed, 
(ii) It seems to me that when a field is sensed there is 
always oiu, and there may well be many, "sets of 
adjoined parts" such that each member of this set is 
also sens^ by me. By a "set of adjoined parts” I 
mean a set of spatially or temporally or spatio-tem- 
porally extended parts which fit together without over¬ 
lapping to make up an extended whole. It is evident 
that the same extended whole has an enormous number 
of difierent sets of adjoined parts; for this merely means 
that it can be exhaustively divided up in an enormous 
number of different ways. (I owe the conception of a 
set of adjoined parts to Dr M*Taggart.) (iii) On the 
other hand, it seems to me that when a whole is sensed 
it may quite well have parts which are not sensed 
because they are too small or of too short duration. 
Thus it is p(»sible that a visual field which is sensed 
may have many sets of adjoined parts such that no 
member of any of these sets is sens^. And of course 
there may be sets of adjoined parts of a sensed whole 
such that some members of any such set are sensed 
and other members of that set are not sensed, (iv) In 
our example the visual appearance qf the penny and 
the remainder of the visual field form a set of adjoined 
parts of the visual field. And both members of this set 
are sensed, (v) Now, although the visual appeamnee 
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of the penny and the rest of the visual field agree in the 
fitct that they are both sensed by me, they diflier in 
another respect. I express this difference by saying 
that the former is and the latter is not “selected by 
me”. Whatever part of a field is selected by me 
must also be sensed by me; but there may be parts of 
the field which are sensed by me without being selected 
by me. (vi) At this point we come to a parting of the 
ways. A part of the field which is select^ by me may 
(a) be used for perceiving a certain physical object and 
for learning about its physical characteristics, or (t) it 
may become an object of inspection by me with a view 
to learning accurately its own apparent characteristics. 
We can inspect only what we have selected, and we can 
perceive only with what we have selected. And we can 
select only those parts of a sensed field which we sense. 
But we can either inspect or perceive with a part of a 
field which we sense and select; and I am inclined to 
think that we must do one or the other. 1 think that it 
is vital for the present purpose to distinguish these 
relations of being sensed, being selected, being in> 
spected, and being used for perceiving; and to get 
clear about their mutual connexions. 

Inspective situations undoubtedly do arise, though 
they are of course for less common than perceptual and 
sensational situations. In ordinary life the most im¬ 
portant inspective situations are those in which we 
select and inspect a certain bodily feeling in order to 
describe its apparent characteristics as accurately as we 
can to our doctor or our dentist. Inspective situations 
which are not concerned with bodily feelings are almost 
confined to philosophers, psychologists, and those 
physiologists who study the psycho-physiology of 
sense-perception. And even these specialists are 
subjects of such situations only at certain rare intervals 
when inspection becomes necessary for their investiga¬ 
tions. Anyone who has ever put himself in an in- 
spacdve situation and tried to discover the apparent 
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qualities of his visual or auditoiy sensai as di^nct from 
trying to discover the physical qualities of external 
objects, will recognise how utterly different it is to 
inspect a sensum and to perceive with it. 

There are several qqestions to be raised about in> 
spection. (i) I have said that, when we select a certain 
part of a sense*field in addition to merely sensing it, we 
must eitiur inspect it or perceive with it. Can we do 
both? Can we perceive with and inspect precisely and 
numerically the same noise or apparently coloured 
patch? I think it is very doubtful whether we can. At 
any rate I find that, when I am tempted to think dut 1 
do so, 1 have really been alternating quickly to and fro 
between "perceiving with” and "inspecting". Now 
this raises a problem. My main motive as a philosopher 
for inspecting a certain noise or apparently coloured 
patch is to describe accurately the api»rent qualities of 
the objective constituent of some auditory or visual 
perceptual situation. But, if what I inspect be probably 
never numerically the same as what 1 have perceived 
with, what right have 1 to believe that the objective 
constituent of the past perceptual situation had (or wouid 
have seemed to have) those characteristics which the 
objective constituent of the present inspective situation 
does now seem to have? To this question I can only 
make the following answers. No conclusive reason can 
be given for this belief; it is a memory-judgment, and 
the correctness of memory in geneml cannot be proved 
by argument. It may be that the characteristics which 
the objective constituent of an inspeaive situation seems 
to have are always diflerent from those which the 
objective constituent of the immediately previous 
pproeptual situation had or seemed to have. If it 
■llll^aes anyone to assert this I cannot possibly refute 
But, on the other hand, there is not Ae least 
reason to believe him. If swy memory-judgment be 
true, this one would seem to have the strmigest possible 
claims. The numerical diversity 61 the two olgcctive 
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constituents is of course no bsr to complete identity of 
their actual or their apparent qualities. And the two 
situations, and their respective objective constituents, 
are contiguous in time; so that there is the minimum 
possible opportunity for forgetting. 

(a) We can now state our position about the relation 
between inspection and memoiy. Inspection itself is 
not memory. The purely inspective situation does not 
refer to the past; it merely professes to describe the 
apparent characteristics of its own objective constituent. 
But the objective constituent of an inspective situation 
is very often the objective constituent of a co-existing 
memory-situation. And the epistemological object of 
this memory-situation is such that, if anything corre¬ 
sponds to it, this corresponding object is the objective 
constituent of an immediately previous perceptual situa¬ 
tion or of some other immediately previous situation 
such as a memory-situation. In so far as we profess 
to be learning by inspection about the apparent char¬ 
acteristics of the olgective constituent of a perceptual 
or memory-situation, we are relying, not on inspection 
alone, but on inspection and memory. But the condi¬ 
tions are such that, if any memory-situation be veridical, 
this one may reasonably be expected to be so. 

(3) What is the precise difference between trying to 
learn more accurately about the determinate qualities 
and the details of a perceived physical object by careful 
attention, and trying to learn more accurately About 
the determinate qualities and details of the objective 
constituent of a perceptual situation by inspection ? It 
seems to me that one very important difference is the 
following, {a) In the former case I do not try to keep 
the perceptual situation constant. I try to replace it 
by a cmtain series of percepbuil situations with different 
objective conittituents. And, in particular, I choose 
certain special situations whose objective ccmstituents 
are believed to reveal certain details or qualities of the 
poBoeived object more fully or determ iimtely than others. 
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An elementary example of what 1 mean is lookin^f at 
the thing from various points of view and approaching 
it until it is at the distance of most distinct vision. 
An exaggerated example is looking at the thing through 
some optical instrument, such as a microscope or a 
telescope. (Jb) In the latter case I try to keep the 
perceptual situation as nearly constant as I can, and 
to inspect the' objective constituent of that situation or 
of others as like it as possible. To look through a 
microscope does not tell me more about the objective 
constituent of my previous visual situation ; it replaces 
it by another visual situation with the same episte¬ 
mological object and a different objective constituent. 
And the new objective constituent is supposed to justify 
certain more determinate judgments about the details 
of the perceived object than the old one could do. 

(4) There is one other question which I wish to 
discuss in this subsection. Is inspection in&llible; 
and, if so, in what sense? We must begin by drawing 
certain distinctions, (i) We must not confuse the pure 
inspect!ve judgment with the memory-judgment which 
so often accompanies it and is based on the same 
objective constituent. Of the latter we can only say 
that it has as good a chance of being true as any 
memory-judgment can possibly have, and a much better 
chance than most memory-judgments have, (ii) We 
must not confuse the inspective judgment itself with the 
sentences in which we may try to express it to ourselves 
or to others. There are many more degrees of deter¬ 
minateness in our judgments than variations in language 
to express them. Owing to this inevitable limitation 
of language the most careful formulation of an inspective 
judgment in words may convey a wrong impression 
even though the judgment be itself true, (iii) ‘There 
Is no reason to suppose that inspective judgments are 
infallible in the sense of being exhaustive. Suppose 
I sense, select and inspect a certain noise or a certain 
apparently red piUch. Such an olqect is exhaustively 
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divisible in innumerable difierent ways into different 
sets of adjoined parts. Now some of these sets of 
adjoined parts may consist of members all of which are 
too small or of too short duration to be sensed or selected 
or inspef:ted; yet together the membera of any one of 
these sets make up a whole which is sensed, selected 
and inspected. We must not suppose then that, because 
we inspect a certain spatio-temporally extended whole, 
we therefore, faeto^ have inspective knowledge of 
all or of most of its parts, (iv) So far as I can see, a 
certain whole might have a certain characteristic and 
there might be a certain set of adjoined parts which 
make up this whole and do not have this characteristic. 
There might be another set of adjoined parts of the 
same whole all of which do have the same characteristic 
as the whole. E.g,^ a certain patch may appear red as 
a whole. There is one set of adjoined parts consisting 
of two halves of this patch; each member of this set 
may also appear red. But there may also be a set of 
adjoined parts of the patch each member of which is too 
small to appear red or to appear to have any colour at 
all. Thus the characteristic of ** appearing to be rad " 
may belong to a whole and to some of its parts, but this 
whole may also be composed of a set of adjoined parts 
noiu of which has this characteristic of "appearing to 
be red Nor do I see any reason why the whole and 
some of its parts should not bt red, whilst none of the 
members of a certain set of adjoined parts of this whole 
are red. And, just as a whole may have certain char¬ 
acteristics which do not belong to aio^ member of a 
certain set of adjoined parts of it, so a// the members of 
a ceitain set of adjoined parts of a certain whole might 
batft some pmiitive characteristic which does not belong 
to the whole or to some of its parts. A red whole may 
have a set of adjoined parts none of which is red; and 
every one of these parts might, a/., be a mind, whilst 
the whole is ntrt a mind. We must not therdbre 
suppose that, because we have inspet^ive knowledge of 
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certain characteriittics of a certain whole, we shall there¬ 
fore, ^so faeto^ have inspective knowledge of all the 
characteristics of all its parts, (v) I have now pointed 
out certain common confusions which we must avoid in 
discussing our present question, and have shown that 
there is no reason to think that inspection will give us 
exhaustive information about its objects. The question 
that remains is this: ** Is there any ground for doubting 
that the events which we inspect do have precisely those 
qualities which they seem to have and those parts which 
we seem to find on inspecting them as carefully as we 
can?” 

I think that the answer to this last question is that 
there is no ground for doubt in any case except when 
the apparent characteristics of the inspected event are 
ascribed by a memory-judgment to the objective con¬ 
stituent of an immediately past perceptual situation. I 
inspect a certain selected patch in my visual field, and I 
find that it Icmks tUiptieoL I make a memory-judgment 
ascribing this apparent shape to the objective constituent 
of an immediately past perceptual situation in which I 
claimed to be seeing the round top of a certain penny. 
Now, if 1 insist on identifying the ol^ective constituent 
of this recent percei^ual situadon with the actual top of 
the penny, I have two alternatives, (i) I may reject the 
memory-judgment. I may say: *‘'l%e objective con¬ 
stituent of my present inspective situation certainly 
appears elliptical; but my memory-judgment that the 
objective constituent of my past perceptual situation 
appeared elliptical must be mistaken. The latter (fojec- 
tive constituent must have appeared round.” On this 
alternative there is no need for me to suppose that 
either objective constituent seems to have a different 
characteristic from that which it does have. One was 
round and appeared so; the other is elliptical and 
appears so; my memory simply deceives me when I 
ascribe the characteristic of the second to the first, (ii) 
1 may accept the memoiyjudgment. I may say: **The 
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obfective constituent of my present inspective situation 
certainly appears elliptical; and my memory-judgment 
that the olgective constituent of my past perceptual 
situation appeared elliptical is correct. So this latter 
objective constituent must have been round, although 
it appeared eiliptical." On this alternative it is not 
indeed positively mctssaty to hold that the objective 
constituent of the present inspective situation has a 
dififerent characteristic from that which it appears to 
have. But it is necessary to hold this about the objective 
constituent of the past perceptual situation. And this 
would make it very rai^ to be sure that the objective 
constituent of the present inspective situation does have 
the characteristic which it seems to have. For, if there 
is certainly this diveigence between apparent and actual 
characteristics in the objective constituent of the per¬ 
ceptual situation, we can hardly feel confident that a 
like divergence may not exist in the case of the inspective 
situation. 

It will be noticed, however, that both these unpleasant 
alternatives depend on the assumption that the objective 
constituent of a perceptual situation must be literally a 
spatio-temporal part of the perceived physical object. 
If we reject this assumption, there is no reason why we 
should not accept both the view that the objective 
constituent of the inspective situation has the character¬ 
istics which it seems to have, and also the memory- 
judgment that the objective constituent of the previous 
perceptual situation seemed to have these same char¬ 
acteristics. For there is now no reason to suppose 
that the latter did not have the characteristics which 
the memory-judgment asserts that it seemed to 
have. We can ther^re accept the memory-judgment 
without casting doubt on the proposition that the 
objective constituent of die inspective situation has the 
characteristics which it seems to have. For, if there 
be now no reason to douitt that the objecdve constituent 
of the recent perceptual situatkm had the chatacteristicB 
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which we remember that it seemed to have, there is no 
reason to doubt that the objective constituent of the 
present inspective situidion has the characteristics which 
it seems to have. 

The upshot of the matter is that there is no reason to 
doubt that inspection (fives us information which is 
accurate, so fiir as it goes, about certain characteristics 
which actually belong to the inspected object; and 
there is no reason to doubt that these characteristics 
did actually belong to the objective constituent of the 
immediately past perceptual situation. For the only 
ground for doubting either of these propositions is the 
assumption that the objective constituent of a perceptual 
situation must be literally identical with a certain part 
of the perceived physical object. And we saw, in 
discussing Perception, that there are almost conclusive 
objections to this assumption. 

ItOtosptetion Proper. It will be remembered that I 
refused to call the kind of cognition which I have just 
been discussing *'Introspection" because I think it 
doubtful whether its objects, viz., sensa, images, bodily 
feelings, etc., can properly be regard^ as “states of 
mind*'. I am doubtful whether they are even exist¬ 
entially mind-dependetU^ though I think it likely that 
they are to some extent qualitativety mind-dependent. 
Even if they be existentially mind-dependent it would 
not follow that thi^ can be counted as states of our 
minds, /.a, as literally parts of that strand of history 
which is our Empirical Self. When we reflect I think 
we find that we do not really regard noises, visual and 
auditory images, and so on, as literally parts of our¬ 
selves or items in our mental history, in the sense in 
which we do regard “being aware of** a noise or an 
image as part of our mental history. About bodily 
feelings I think we are more doubtful, 'nils is because 
we find more difficulty in distinguishing between a 
toothache and the awareness of a toothache than in 
distinguishing between a noise and the awareness of a 
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noise. However this may be I think that every one 
would admit that what is indubitably mental and in¬ 
dubitably part of our mental history is such events as 
** being aware of a noise ** contemplating an image ", 
** remembering a past event", ** seeing a penny”, and 
so on. If there are situations in which we have intuitive 
and non-inferential knowledge of such heterogeneous 
mental events as these there is no doubt that they would 
be called ** introspective situations " /ar exeeltetice. 

We must begin by distinguishing these heterogeneous 
mental events into two classes, viz. (i) thoM which do, 
and (ii) those which do not have an external reference 
to an epistemological object. As we have seen, per¬ 
ceptual and memory-situations belong to the former 
class. So far as I can see, purely inspective situations 
would belong to the latter class. So would pure sen¬ 
sation, the mere awareness of an image, etc. Whether 
situations of the second kind ever exist in isolation is 
a doubtful point; I am inclined to think that pure 
sensations, etc., are ideal limits rather than actual facts. 
But all situations of the first kind involve situations of 
the second kind; we cannot perceive without sensing, 
or remember without being aware of a sensum or an 
image of some kind. Let us call situations of the first 
kind "referential" and those of the second kind 
" non-referential ”. 

As we have said, all referential situations per¬ 
ceptual situations) have both an epistemological object 
(r.g. the top of a certain penny) and an objective con¬ 
stituent (eg-., a patch which appears brown and elliptical). 
They also invoh/t a situation which is non-referential 
but has an objective constituent (r.j'., the sensing of this 
sensum). When I say that they ‘‘involve" this, 1 
think I mean something of the following kind. I mean 
t ha* the perceptual situation could not exist unless I 
sensed this sensum, whilst it seems logkmtfy pmible 
that I should sense a precisely similar sensum without 
perceiving anything. Whether this is emmsaify possible 
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is Mother question; and whetber, even if it be causally 
possible, it ever m fact happens is yet another 
question. I shall say that a perceptual situation is 
both‘'objective" and "referential". I shall say that 
a pure sensation of a noise or a patch would be 
"objective” and "non-referential"; meaning that it 
would have an objective constituent, but no epistemo¬ 
logical object- Now, in theory there might be mental 
events which were referential and non-objective; and 
mental events which were non-referential and non-objec¬ 
tive. I do not think that there are or could be instances 
of the former class. 1 am inclined to think that a refer¬ 
ential situation must also be an objective situation. 
But 1 am not at all sure that there are not mental events 
which are both non-objective and non-referential. 
Suppose, that noises, apparently coloured patches, 
and so on, were literally mental events, as many excellent 
people have held. Then it seems quite clear that they 
would be both non-objMtive and non-referential; for a 
noise certainly does not contain something else as an 
objective constituent, as a perceptual situation may 
contain a noise as an objective constituent. Even if 
we deny that noises, coloured patches, and so on, are 
menul events, we might be inclined to hold that tooth¬ 
aches and other more obscure bodily feelings are so. 
If we do, we must count them aa non-objective and 
non-referential mental events. 

We must of course carefully distinguish between 
being "objective" in the present sense, Md being 
"objet^fiable.” And we must further distinguish 
between being "epistemologically objectifiable" and 
being " psychologically objectifiable ”. To be " objec¬ 
tive” means to be a situation which ktu an objective 
constituent To be "epistemologically objectifiable” 
means to be capable of corresponding to die epistemo¬ 
logical object of some referential situation. Now evtry- 
Mng is in principle epistemologically objectifiable, for 
everything cm M least be thought about Md is thus 
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capable of corresponding to the epistemological object 
of some thought-situation. To be "psychologically 
objectifiable *' means to be capable of being an objec¬ 
tive constituent of some objective mental situation. If 
a toothache be a non-objective mental event, it neverthe¬ 
less becomes an objective constituent of a mental 
situation whenever it is inspected. If a noise be a 
non-objective mental event, it nevertheless becomes an 
objective constituent of a mental situation whenever it 
is sensed, or selected, or inspected, or used for per¬ 
ceiving. Thus, such events as these are certainly 
psychologically objectifiable even if they be themselves 
non-objective mental events. On the other hand, there 
is no reason whatever why tUl mental events should be 
psjrchologically objectifiable. It is in fisct just those 
events which are certainly objective, in the present 
sense, about which we may most plausibly doubt 
whether they are psychologically objectifiable. 

All mental events which we need consider at present 
are certainly "owned" by some Empirical Self; <>., 
they are literally parts of its history. Now owning is 
not itself a mode of cognition. What is owned may be 
"felt” or "sensed”; and this is a mode of cognition. 
But, even if everything that is owned be felt or sensed, 
and everything that is felt or sensed be owned, the 
relation of owning differs from that of feeling or sensing. 
What is felt or sensed may be selected; and what is 
selected may be inspected or used as the objective con¬ 
stituent of some referential situation, such as perception 
or memory. 

We must then distinguish three kinds of event, of 
which the following are examples, (i) A noise or a 
toothache. This is studied by inspection; and, if it be 
a menul event at all, it will be non-objective and non- 
referential. Such mental events, if such there be, may 
be called *'purely subjective”, (ii) The feeling of a 
toothache or the sensing of a noise. This is an objective 
and non-referential mental event, (iii) The perception 
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of a process in one’s tooth by means of die felt tooth¬ 
ache ; or the perception of a process in a bell by means 
of the sensed noise. This is an objective and referential 
mental event If there be introspection proper, as 
distinct from inspection, it is concerned with events of 
the second and third kind. Let us begin by consider¬ 
ing our knowledge of objective but non-referential 
situations, such as sensing a noise or feeling a pang of 
toothache. 

People who deny that we can introspect such situa¬ 
tions rest their case on the feet that, when I tty to 
tHtrvspect the situation of sensing a noise or feeling a 
toothache, I seem to find myself merely Arspecting the 
noise or the toothache itself. I imagine that this is what 
people are referring to when they talk of the "dia¬ 
phanous " character of *' consciousness ". Othera adm it 
that they seem to find something beside the noise or 
the toothache, but tell us that this "something more" 
is merely certain feelings connected with the adjust¬ 
ment of their sense-organs or with the reactions of other 
parts of their bodies. These men are also inclined to 
deny that we can introspect the situation of sensing a 
noise or feeling a toothache. Now it seems to me that 
the latter set of psychologists are veiy nearly right in 
what they assert, and quite wrong in what they deny. 
If there be such a thing as an objective situation it 
must presumably consist of at least two constituents, 
related in a certain specific way by an asymmetrical 
relation so that one of these constituents occupies a 
special position (viz., that of objective constituent) and 
the other occupies a characteristically different position 
(viz., that of subjective constituent). Now suppose that 
there were complexes of this kind, and that I were 
acquainted with them introspectively, we ought not to 
expect the relating relation, whidi makes this a complex 
of such and such a structure, to be presented to us in 
the same way as the substendvai constituents. The 
relating relation of a complex never is a constituent of 
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it in the same sense in which the terms are. When I 
look at a pattern composed of three dots, A, B, and C, 
arranged in that order on a line, I know intuitively that 
B is between A Md C. But I do not ** see *' the relation 
of ** between ’* in the sense in which I ** see " the dots; 
though it would be quite in accordance with usage to 
say that ** I see tJkat B is between A and C Now no 
one in his senses supposes that the fact that I '*see*' 
nothing but the dots proves, either that the dots arc not 
in fisct related in a certain order by the relation of 
*' between ", or that I do not know this relation in a 
perfiectly direct and non-inferential way. People who 
make such fisets as we have been mentioning an argu¬ 
ment against the possibility of introspective knowledge 
of objective mental situations are demanding of intn>- 
spection something which no one thinks of demanding 
of inspection, and something which is from the nature 
of the case incapable of fulfilment. If they contented 
themselves with saying: “ When I try to introspect the 
sensing of a noise or the feeling of a pang of toothache 
the only partmlarexisteMts which are intuitively presented 
to me are the noise or the toothache and certain bodily 
feelings,” they might be approximately or exactly right. 
But it seems to me perfectly clear that these particular 
existents are presented to me as fermst each of which 
occupies a characteristic position In a com/ior of a certain 
specific kind. This complex is the objective mental 
situation of sensing the noise or feeling the ttwthache; 
and we have direct non-inferential knowledge of its 
relating relation, as we have of the relating relation of 
“between” when a pattern of three dots in a line is 
presented to our inspection. , Naturally, further know¬ 
ledge of the situation will consist largely in learning 
more about the characteristics of its constituents by /»- 
specting them; just as we should learn more about a 
pattern of dots of various colours by seeing exactly what 
colour belongs to each dot in each position in the 
pattern. But, if we were confined to inspecting each 
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constituent, we should never know that they were con¬ 
stituents of a whole of a certain specific structure. And 
it seems to me that we do know this about the noise or 
the toothache and the bodily feelings which we find 
when we try to introspect the situation of sensing a 
noise or feeling a toothache. 

There is one other remark to be made before Imiving 
this subject. -Suppose, for the sake of argument, that, 
when I try to introspect the situation of sensing a noise 
or feeling a toothache, no particular existent except the 
noise or the toothache itself were presented to my mind 
as an object. It would still be most rash to conclude 
that the situation does not contain anything but the 
noise or the toothache, or to conclude that I cannot 
know directly and non-inferentially that it contains 
more than this. Suppose, e.g., that the situation con¬ 
tained two constituents, one of which is sensed and can 
be selected, whilst the other is only sensed or felt and 
cannot be selected or inspected. Then, if we tried to 
introspect the situation, nothing would be presented 
to us except the former constituent. But, since the 
other constituent is sensed or felt by us, though it 
cannot be selected or inspected by us, we might quite 
well know with complete certainty that what we are 
inspecting is not the whole of the situation. We must 
therefore always be prepared for Uie possibility that the 
constituents of a mental situation which we can actually 
inspect an mot the whole of its constituents; and we 
must be prepared to recognise that we may be able to 
know this directly and non-inferentially because the 
remaining constituents are felt or sensed by us though 
not selected or inspected. 

To sum up. I cannot of course /rove that we have 
introspective knowledge of such situations as sensing 
a noise or feeling a toothache, beside inspective know¬ 
ledge of the noise or toothache itself. I can only say 
that it seems to me that I do have it, though it may be 
very inadequate: and that I do not understand how 
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otherwise I could distingubh between the existttug of 
noises snd toothsches and the stmsimg or fuUng of them. 
But 1 do tiiink that I have shown that the reasons 
which have been brought forward for believing that 1 
do not have such knowledge are utterly inadequate to 
prove this conclusion or even to make it probable. 

I now pass to die case of mental situations which are 
referential as well as objective; perceptual situa¬ 
tions, memory-situations, and so on. There is a diffi¬ 
culty here which does not apply to non-referential 
objective situations, such as we have just been con¬ 
sidering. It seems very doubtful whether 1 can at 
the same time refer to an epistemological object and 
also make the mental situation which has this external 
reference into an objective constituent of an intro¬ 
spective situation. For this would require a division 
of attention between two very different objects, and it 
is doubtfol whether we can accomplish anything more 
than a quick alternation of attention backwards and 
forwards between the two. Here I think we must draw 
a distinction between two different cases; viz., (i) 
attending simultaneously to two objects of the same 
order, and (ii) attending to a situation which itself 
involves attending to something else. It is the latter 
of these which I doubt to be possible; and this would 
be involved by the claim to introspect perceptual and 
memory-situations. The former seems to me to be 
difficult, but not impossible. Attention has various 
degrees; and, although it may be impossible to attend 
oqmaUy to two different objects of the same order at the 
same time, it does seem to be possible to distribute 
one’s attention so that each of them gets some of it, 
though one gets more than the other. In particular 
it seems to me to be pomiible to attend to a situation 
which does not itself involve attention to something 
else, and at the same time to use this situation as the 
olyective constituent of a memory-situation which refers 
to a certain epistemological olgect. I therefore suggest 
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thmt what is called '*introspecting” a perceptual or 
memory-situation should be analysed as follows, (a) 
We really do introspect something else, which is now 
present; and (^) we make this '*something else” the 
ol^ective constituent o( a memory-situation whose 
epistemological object is such that, if m^thing corre¬ 
sponds to it, what does so is the immediately past 
perceptual or memory-situation which we are commonly 
said to be ** introspecting.” 

The next question is: What is it that we really do 
introspect in such cases, and make the objective con¬ 
stituent of a memory-situation ? ” Let us suppose that 
we are concerned with a perceptual situation. This 
contains (i>) a sensed and selected sensum ; (^) certain 
bodily feelings connected with the adjustment and ex¬ 
citement of the relevant sense-organs; (c) certain bodily 
feelings connected with the adjustment of our muscles, 
etc., in order to respond to the situation; (</) possiUy 
certain images, and ttrtaMy vague but characteristic 
feelings, due to the excitement of traces. The whole of 
these are bound together into a complex of an unique 
kind, in consequence of which the whole situation has 
such and such an external reference. Suppose now 
that we pass immediately from the perceptive to the 
introspective attitude, (a) There will still be a sensed 
and selected sensum, continuous with and qualitatively 
similar to that which was the objective constituent of 
the immediately past perceptual situation, (b) Since 
the relevant sense-organs will still be adjusted and 
excited as before, the bodily feelings connected with 
these will be continuous with and qualitatively like 
those which were constituents of the perceptual situa¬ 
tion. if) On the (Mher hand, we shall no longer be 
adjusting our muscles, etc., so as to react to the situa¬ 
tion practically. Hence the feelings connected with 
such adjustments in the past perceptual situation will 
not be continued in the present situation. It is not 
unlikely, however, that they will be represented by 
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images which resemble them in quality and bmir the 
mark of “ fiamiliarity (d) The tra^s excited in the 
perceptual situation will still be excited, so that the 
present situation will contain images and fiMling^ which 
are continuous with and similar to those which were 
due to the excitement of these traces in the perceptual 
situation. So fitr then there is probably a great re* 
semblance between the constituents of the present situa¬ 
tion, which we introspect, and the immediately past 
situation, which we remember by means of it. There 
is probably no constituent of the present introspected 
situation which does not resemble or continue some 
constituent of the immediately past percefMual situation. 
And the constituents of the introspected situation are 


probably so related that its structure is at least analogous 
to that of the perceptual situation. But there is this 
difference. The images, fieelings, etc., were purely 
subjective constituents of the original perceptual situa¬ 
tion. The feelings, images, etc., which continue and 
resemble them in the intrcMpecto/ situation, are now 
psychologically objectified; r.r., they have become ob¬ 
jective constituents of the introspectnv situation. The 
latter contains a new subjective constituent, which con¬ 
sists of (or, at any rate, includes) those bodily feelings 
which are characteristic of the purely theoretic and «>n- 
templative situation of introspecting as distinct from the 
active and practical situation of perceiving. And this new 
subjective constituent is relatcxl in a characteristic way to 
the introspected situation and its constituents, so that the 
whole thus formed contains the latter as its objective con¬ 


stituent. In. contemplating the constituents and the 
structureof the presentintrospectedsitumion we remember 
the similar constituents and the analt^^s, but not identi¬ 


cal, mructure of the immediately past perceptual situation. 

*^is memory-judgment has no moreciaim toinfellibility 
than any other memory-judgment about equally recent 
events. Like all such judgments, it cannot be defended 
by argument against a sceptic who chooses to doubt the 
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trustworthiness of memoiy in getural. But there is no 
spteuU reason for doubting the substantial correctness of 
fois particular kind of memory-judgment; and therefore 
no special reason to doubt that perceptual and other 
referential situations hnve substantially the structure 
and the constituents which we assign to them on the 
ground of introspection and memory. 

Bumowry of OonoliisioBS. {A), (i) If there were a 
Pure Ego, and it were timeless, it might literally be 
part of the total objective constituent of every introspec¬ 
tive situation. But (a) even if it were so, it certainly 
does not nwnifest any of its empirical qualities (if it has 
any) in any introspective situation. And (3) it is cer- 
tainly never the whole of the objective constituent of any 
introspective situation. (4) There is therefore no direct 
reason to believe that it is a part of the objective constitu¬ 
ent of any introspective situation. (5) If it exists, and is 
known at all, it is known discursively by comparison of 
contemporary and successive mental events which we 
introspect. It does not follow from this that its existence 
and properties are known, if at all, only by inference. 

(B) (i) The Empirical Self cannot, from its nature, 
be literally an objective constituent of any introspective 
situation. But (a) it is possible that every introspective 
situation might claim that its objective constituent is 
literally a part of the Empirical Self; and it is possible 
that this claim might be true. (3) If we distinguish 
Introspection Proper from Inspection, I think we muM 
admit that this claim is mode by all genuinely intro¬ 
spective situations. And (4) there seems to be no 
positive reason for rejecting it, os there is in the case 
of the analogous claim which the perceptual situation 
mokes for lln objective constituent. (5) This does not 
imply thaK^tiwre may not be mental events which ore 
not the history of any Empirical Self. It im- 

pliagr^iiialy that, if there be such events, they are not 


objects of introspection. 
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( 0 » (*) The ao>CBlled ** Epistemological Introspec* 
tion'S by which we know “what we are believing", 
“what we are desiring", and so on, is not a special 
kind oi introspection. It can be analysed into a process 
which is not introspection at all, and into another which 
is ordinary Psychological IntrospecUon. (2) There 
are situations in which an event, such as an image, a 
twinge of toothadie, a noise, etc., are examined with 
a view to discovering accurately their own apparent 
qualities instead learning about the physical qualities 
of our own or external bodies. Such situations are 
called by us ** Inspect!ve”, because it is doubtful 
whether the events which are their objective constituents 
are states of mind at all. (3) If such events be states of 
mind, they are “non-objective", in the sense that they 
do not eoM/aim objective constituents, though they may 
Arand often are objective constituents of other mental 
events. And, on this supposition, inspection will be 
the kind of introspection which is concerned with non¬ 
objective mental events. (4) Intros|iection proper is 
concerned with objective situations, such as perceptual 
and memory-situations, the sensing of sensa, the feeling 
of tocxhaches, and so on. These are undoubtedly mental 
events; and it is an essential factor of the introspective 
situation to claim that they arc parts of the history of 
the Empirical Self. 

(D) (1) There is no reason to doubt that inspection is 
correct, so fisr as it goes, in the information which it 
supplies about the apparent characteristics of its objective 
constituents. And (2) there is no good reason to doubt 
that the latter have the characteristics which they seem 
on careful inspection to have. But (3) there is no 
ground for supposing that inspective knowledge is 
exhaustive. An inspetXed whole may have sets of 
adjoined parts, such that no member of one of these 
sets is revealed to inspection. And members of such 
seta may have chara^ristics which are not manifested 
to inspection, which differ from those that are mani- 
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fested as belongfinif to the whole, and which differ from 
those that are manifested as belonging^ to members of 
other sets at adjoined parts of the same inspected whole. 
(4) When we profess to be inspecting the objective 
constituent of a perceptual situation we are probably 
inspecting a later event, which is continuous with and 
qualitatively similar to ^e former; and are using it as 
the basis for a memory-judgment about the former. 
This memory-judgment is not infallible; but it has as 
good a chance of being true as any memory-judgment, 
and a better chance than most. 

(B). (i) The existence of introspection proper has 
been denied on the ground that, when we try to intro¬ 
spect an objective situation, we find ourselves merely 
inspecting its objective constituent; or, at best, this 
together with certain bodily feelings. (2) This con¬ 
tention has no weight, because it rests on the assump¬ 
tion that, if we have non-inferential knowledge of the 
structure of a whole, this structure must be presented 
in the same way as the constituents. And this demand 
is absurd. Moreover (3) it is perfectly possible that an 
objective situation may have constituents which cannot 
be made into objects of inspection. And it Is possible 
that we may know this; because these constituents, 
though not capable of being selected or inspected, arc 
nevertheless sensed or felt. (4) It seems likely that we 
cannot strictly introspect situations which, beside being 
objective, have also an external reference to an epistemo- 
Ic^icat object. This is not so much because it is difficult 
to attend to two different objects at once as because it is 
difficult to attend to a situation which itself involves 
attention to something else. (5) Here agafn we have 
probably to be content with introspecting a present non- 
referentialsituationand usingthis as the basis formemoiy- 
judgments about the structure and constituents of the 
immediately past referential situation. Such memory- 
judgmyi^ are not infallible; but there is no reason 
for thiiidMg that they are peculiarly likely to be incorrect. 



CHAPTER VII 


The Mind's Knowledge of Other Minds 

Thb proper analysis of our belief in the existence of 
other minds, and the question of how it can be justified, 
have been far less thoroughly discussed by philosophers 
than the corresponding questions about matter and 
our alleged knowledge of it. Many philosophers have 
wanUd to deny the reality of material objects, and have 
felt that it was a feather in their caps when they suc¬ 
ceeded in doing so to the satisfiu:tion of themselves and 
their followers. But, seemingly, no one v/anis to be a 
Solipsist; and scarcely anyone has admitted himself to 
be one. It has been left to rival philosophers to tell 
him that, on his principles, he ought to be one; and 
this has generally been regarded as a charge to be 
repelled and not as a compliment to be thankfully 
acknowledged. We should be doing too much credit 
to human consistency if we ascribed this to the fiurt that 
all convinced Solipsists have kept silence and refused 
to waste their words on the empty air. It would seem 
then that we have a stronger belief in the existence of 
other minds than in the existence of material things. 
No one in his senses doubts either proposition in 
practice; but the philosopher can and does doubt the 
latter in his study, whilst, even in that chaste seclusion, 
he seems to be unable or unwilling to doubt the former. 

I do not think that this difference can be ascribed eilber 
to the feet that the evidence for the existence of other 
minds is more cogent than the evidence Cdt the existence 
of matter, or to the fact that we have a stronger in¬ 
stinctive belief in the former than in the latter. 1 think 

nr 
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that the real explanation is that certain strong emt^ions 
are bound up with the belief in other minds, and that 
no very strong emotions are bound up with the belief 
in matter. The position of a philosopher with no one 
but himself to lecture to, and no hope of an i^udience, 
would be so tragic that the human mind naturally 
shrinks from contemplating such a possibili^. It is 
our business, however, to stifle our emotions for the 
present, and to follow the argument whithersoever it 
may lead. 

Analysis of the Belief In Other Kinds. I wish to 
begin, as usual, with propositions about which every 
one will agree. Now, I think it would be admitted by 
every one that the perception of a foreign body of a 
certain kind, which moves, alters its expression, makes 
noises, and so on, in certain characteristic ways, is a 
necessary part of the basis of our belief in the existence 
and activity of another mind. The only exception to 
this statement that I can think of is that some few people 
have claimed under exceptional circumstances to be in 
direct communion with God or with other spirits without 
perceiving a characteristic kind of body moving in 
characteristic ways or making characteristic sounds. 
But such claims are rare and hard to test. Setting 
aside such exceptional cases for the present, 1 think we 
may say that the above proposition would generally be 
admitt^. 

I want at once to remove two possible misunderstand¬ 
ings. (i) I say only that the perception of such physical 
objects and events is a necessary part of the basis of our 
belief in other minds. I do not say that it is sufficient. 
There may be other ingredients which are equally 
necessary, (a) I say only that the perception of such 
phyncal objects and events is a necessary part of the 
bads of thehelief in other minds. 1 express no opinion 
at present about the nature of the connexion between 
this peiireption and this belief. In particular I must 
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not be understood to be asserting that the perceptual 
judgment forms a/mvccr from which the belief in mher 
minds is ittferred. The sensing and selecting of a 
certain sensum is a necessary part of the basis of our 
perceptual belief in the existence of a certain physical 
object or the happening of a certain physical event. 
But the two are not connected as premise and conclusion 
of an argument. 

We must next distinguish between our belief that a 
certain external body is animated by a mind other than 
our own, and the belief that at a certain moment a 
certain menul event which does not belong to my 
mental history is happening in intimate connexion with 
a certain external b^y. A mind, in the sense of an 
Empirical Self, consists of a number of simultaneous 
and successive mental events united into a whole of a 
certain characteristic structure. Hence, whenever we 
believe that a certain external body is animated by a 
certain mind, we are no doubt equally justified in 
believing that there is a series of mental events of some 
kind intimately connected with this body. But it might 
well happen that we believed much more strongly that 
this body is animated by a mind than that a particular 
mental event of a certain specific kind was going on in 
this mind at a certain time and expressing itself 1^ a 
certain particular perceptible bodily change. 1 may be 
practically certain that ^e body of my friend is animated 
by a mind; and yet very doubtful, on a certain occasion 
when I see him frowning, whether he is angry, or 
thinking deeply, or in pain. Again, it is very for from 
certain that idl mental events must occur as members of 
those sets of interrelated mental events which we call 
** Empirical Selves ”. We might then strongly believe 
that a certain movement of an extertMl body is the 
outward expression c/f a certain mental event which 
does not belong to our mind; and yet we might be very 
doubtful whether this external body is animated hy a 
mind at all. B^., I might feel tolerably certain that. 
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when an insect is injuied and writhes about, there is a 
feeling of pain whidi is no part of my mind and is 
intimately connected with these writhing movements of 
the insect's body. And yet I might be very doubtful 
whether the insect’s body is aninnated .by anything that 
could reasonably be called a *'mind”. This feeling 
might be quite isolated. Or, if it be in fiict a member 
of a group of interrelated simultaneous and successive 
mental events, this group might be so poor in content 
and so loose in structure as not to deserve the name of 
“mind". When we contemplate other human bodies 
and their behaviour (including in this their speech and 
writing) we do believe both that they are animated by 
minds and that certain specific mental events ate going 
on in those minds when the bodies behave in certain 
specific ways. Most men believe that the bodies of oUs 
and dogs ate animated by minds, and also that certain 
specific events are going on in these minds when cats 
and dogs behave in certain ways. Even if we doubt 
this on philosophic reflexion, we find it very difficult not 
to act as if we believed it But even here I think we 
are slightly more certain that there are specific experi¬ 
ences connected with certain specific bodily behaviour 
than that the body of the animal is animated a mind. 
If one sees and heara an animal, such as a dog or a 
rabbit, with its leg caught in a trap, it is practically 
impossible at the time to doubt that there is a painful 
feeling which is being expressed by its struggles and 
cries. But one would feel a little less certain that the 
body of a dog or a rabbit is animated by anything thM 
could feirly be called a “mind", unless one were 
already convinced that all mental events must belong 
to some mind. When we come to living beings which 
are very different from ourselves, such as insects, we 
feel rather doubtful about postulating mental events at 
all I morq^oubcfiil about the precise character of the 
mental event which accompanies a given movement; 
and extremely doubtful about the suppoMtion that 
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there is a mind which animates the body of die 
insect. 

Let us henceforth confine ourselves to the case of 
human bodies and their perceptible behaviour. I think 
it will be agfreed that, when we see anything which has 
the characteristic shape, size, appearance, and move¬ 
ments of a human body, we treat it as if it were animated 
by a mind like our own. And, if it responds to this 
treatment in the way in which we expect it to do, we 
have no doubt whatever on this point. If it does not, 
we have much the same feeling of shock and suiprise 
as we have when we lift something which looks like a 
heavy weight but Is really made of painted cardboard. 
Our presumption that this body is animated by a mind 
is, as I have said, based on its general appearance in 
the first Instance; but it is supported or refuted by the 
order and connexion (or the lack of these) which we 
afterwards find in its behaviour. A particular, and 
vitally important, case of this general principle is that 
of connected rational speech. If something which looks 
like a human being talks in a connected way, and makes 
appropriate answers to questions, it is not^ practiully 
possible to doubt that it is animated by a mind. Since 
a mind is a whole of suiUbly interrelated mental events, 
it is natural enough that the basis for our belief in other 
minds should be suitebly connected series of physical 
events rather than any particular isolated physical 
event. 

Besides this general belief that things which look like 
human bodies and perform ceitain chains 
are animated by minds, we have more specific beliw 
nbout what is going on in those minds on certwn 
nrr»fion«. On Observing certain focial expressions, 
such as frowning, we have a tendency to belwe dirt 
there is a certain emotion, such as anger, in the mmd 
which animates the body which we are obwing. On 
hearing a human body emit certain sounds we have a 
tendency to believe that the mind which animates it 
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is suffering' a painful sensation, and so on. Here we 
must draw a sharp distinction between two different 
ways in which we may come to believe that a certain 
mind is having a certain experience, (i) The body 
which we are perceiving may make a series of noises 
or conventional gestures which form a coherent and 
intelligible "sentence”. This sentence we understand, 
and we then tend to believe that the mind which animates 
this body is having the experience which we understand 
that it is describing to us. In that case we assign to 
the mind, not only the particular experience which it 
is describing, but also a certain kind of cognitive ex¬ 
perience. When a body emits the series of noises: " I 
have toothache ”, we commonly believe that the mind 
which animates it has this peculiar feeling, unless we 
have some special reason to think that it is lying. But, 
in addition to this, we always believe that it is making 
a judgment of some sort. If it is tiying to tell the 
truth, it is making a judgment about its present experi¬ 
ence. And, if it is lying, it is still making a judgment 
about something. We may call this way of arousing 
belief in the existence of a certain mental event a 
"conventional expression ”. (ii) We ascribe on certain 
ocf»sions certain experiences to a foreign mind even 
when it does not and cannot tell us of them. And, 
conversely, beings who fuinnot understand spoken or. 
written words probably ascribe certain experiences to 
other minds on certain occasions. If I see a baby 
smiling or hear a dog snarling I ascribe a pleasant 
feeling to the baby and a feeling of anger to the dog, 
although they cannot describe their experiences to me 
by any conventional expression. And, on the other 
hand, it seems most likely that babies and d<^ often 
know when those who surround them are angiy or 
pleased, although such creatures could not understand 
what we w<^ saying if we tried to describe our mental 
siates u> them. I will call this way of arousing belief 
in the existence of a certtun experience in a foreign 
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mind ** natural expression The experiences which 
most obviously have characteristic natural expressions 
are certain emotions, such as anger, and pleasant or 
painful bodily feelings. But I think that there are 
other experiences which have characteristic natural ex¬ 
pressions. If I am doing something and another human 
body starts to struggle with me and try to hinder me I 
can hardly help believing that the mind which animates 
this body has a volition which is opposed to what I am 
doing. If, on the other hand, the other human body 
starts to co-operate with me I can hardly help believing 
that the mind which animates it has a volition which 
is in accord with what I am doing. Aj^in, if I see 
another human body performing a chain of actions 
which seem well adapt^ to lead up to a certain end; 
if 1 see it avoiding otwtacles or trying to modify them ; 
I can hardly help believing that this body is animated 
by a mind which is not only desiring a certain end but 
is also thinking about the proper means to gain it. 
Lastly, whenever a body emits coherent and intelligible 
sentences it is always natundfy expressing the kind of 
experience called "judgment” or "supposition” or 
"questioning”, no matter what else it may be rm- 
tva/rma/fyexpressing. If it says "I have toothache”, 
and I believe what the words mean, this set of sounds 
conventionally expresses to me the presence of a feeling 
of toothache; but the mere fact that the words form 
an intelligible sentence naturally expresses to me the 
presence of an act of judgment. When I say that I 
have a certain state of mind I deliberately and con¬ 
ventionally express only that state of mind; but I 
involuntarily and naturally express in addition the state 
of mind called "judging”. It seems clear that natural 
expression is more primitive and fundamental than con¬ 
ventional expression, so we will begin with it. 

Natmrai BxprtssioH. The question to be considered in 
this subsection is: ** What is the nature the con¬ 
nexion between perceiving a certain fecial expression 
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or natural gesture in a foreign body and believing that 
there is a certain mental event going on at the time 
and expressing itself through this bodily event?” 

In the first place, I must point out that we are probabljr 
intellectualising the situation when we talk of a "belirf 
in " or "judgment about” the mental event. As in the 
case of perception, it would be truer to say that we act 
Of we believed that such and such an event was 
happening, and are surprised if the results of our 
action give us the lie. So we had better talk of a 
"quasi-belief”. A dog acts as it would be reasonable 
for him to act if he believed his master to be angry 
when his master shows the external signs of anger; 
but it is very doubtful whether the dog has the peculiar 
experience of judging or believing a proposition. And, 
in most of our intercourse with other human beings, 
we are in the same position as the dog in the example. 
The only difference is that we can refiect and afterwards 
make the judgment "in accordance with which” we 
have been acting; whilst a dog or a baby presumably 
cannot. 

I can now clear the ground by making certain 
negative statements, (i) It seems to me to be abso¬ 
lutely certain that the belief in other human minds, 
and the belief that a certain human mind is having 
a certain experience on a certain occasion, are not 
rtaeked by inference, even if they can be afterwards 
jnstified up to the hilt by inference. It is perfectly 
certain that I do ncM now make an inference when 
I see my friend frowning and believe that he is angry. 
And the notion that, as a baby, I began by looking 
In a minor when I felt cross, noting my fecial expres¬ 
sion at the time, observing a similar expression from 
time to time on the face my modier or nurse, and 
then arguing by analogy diat these external bodies are 
probably animated 1^ minds like my own, which are 
feeling cross, is too silly to need refiitetion. If the belief 
in other minds and other mental events were reached in 
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this way, it might perhaps he entertained as a bold 
speculative opinion by a few exceptionally ingenious 
and observant persons at the ripe age of thirty-five. 
Its actual strength and its universal distribution would 
he utterly inexplicable on this hypothesis. 

(a) Next, I think it is equally clear that our ascription 
of minds to other human bodies, and our ascription of 
certain states to these minds on certain occasions, 
cannot be due to direct associations acquired in the 
course of our lives. A direct association between a 
certain fitcial expression and a certain emotion could 
arise only in the following way. We should need to 
have often seen a certain expression (r.^., a frown) on 
our own faces when we felt a certain emotion {e^.^ 
anger). If this could happen often enough, the visual 
appearance of this facial change might be associated 
with this emotion. When we saw a similar expression 
on another face we might automatically believe in the 
existence of a similar emotion, and we might locate it 
in the mind which animates this other body But 
(i) the conditions which would be needed for the estab¬ 
lishment of such an association are not and cannot 
in fact be fulfilled. We cannot see our own facial 
expressions at all except by looking in mirrors; and 
most of us pass through life with very little direct 
perceptual knowledge of what we “look like" when 
we feel angry, or pleased, or in pain. Of course, the 
same remarks do not apply to the natural expression 
of smtes of mind by inteijectional noises. A baby 
who is in pain and howls can hear itself howling. 
An asMciation might therefore be formed in its mind 
between the feeling of pain and the sound of howling. 
If it now heard a umilar howl from another baby, it 
might automatically ascribe a painful feeling to it. 
Still, it is plain that this will not carry us very far; 
Cor many states of mind which have a natural expres¬ 
sion are not naturally expressed by characteri^ sountia, 
but by characteristic facial modifications. (11) Even if 

V 
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an association were somehow established between the 
visual appearance of a certain filial expression and 
the occurrence of a certain state of mind in ourselves, 
it is not obvious that this would suffice to explain our 
belief that this state is now happening in another mind 
when we see this expression on another fiu:e. The 
sight of this expression on another ftce might simply 
evoke a mild occurrence of the feeling in my own 
mind. But, even if it evokes in me the uUa of that 
feeling, I might make various uses of this idea. 
1 might just as well think of the past occurrence of 
this ^ling in mysetfma, believe in the prestnt occurrence 
of this feeling in amotksr. We may conclude then that 
the suppr^ed association could not in fact be formed 
in the course of our lives; and that, even if it were, 
it would not suffice by itself to account for our belief 
that a certain kind of event is happening in another 
mind when we see a certain kind of expression on 
another foce. 

There are two kinds of direct association which msgf 
be formed in the course of our lives, and must be care¬ 
fully distinguished from the kind of association whidi I 
have just rejected, (i) When I frown, or have any 
other characteristic bodily modification, there is no 
doubt a characteristic bodily feeling. It is therefore 
very likely indeed that an association is quickly formed 
between certain of my mental states and the bodily 
feelings which are connected with their natural expres¬ 
sion. But this kind of assfx:iation evidently does not 
carry me beyond my own mind and its states, (ii) It 
may be that a certain fiscial expression in another body 
which I can perceive has often been followed by overt 
action on the part of that body, and that this has often 
ended producing some characteristic sensation and 
emofion in my mind. it might be that, as a rule, 

when I have seen people frowning, they have fidlowed 
up their frowns by' Mows; and these may have caused 
pain and fear in my mind. An association may tiius be 
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formed between the perception of another's frown and 
the expectttion of pain and fear in myself. But exactly 
the same kind of association may be formed in connexion 
with objects to which we do not ascribe minds or mental 
states, as when a "burnt child" learns to "dread the 
fire.” Hence this kind of association cannot suffice to 
account for our belief in the existence of other minds, or 
of certain mental states which do not belong to our own 
minds. 

(3) It is now clear that we do not come to believe 
by a process of inference that other human bodies are 
animated by minds, and that we do not come to believe 
this through associations which have been formed in 
the course of our lives. And it is not in consequence 
of inference or of acquired associations that we ascribe 
certain sUtes to other minds on seeing certain facial ex¬ 
pressions on other bodies. Hence only two alternatives 
seem to be left. Either (i) there are certain cognitive 
situations which actually contain other minds or certain 
of their states as objective constituents; or (ii) the visual 
appearance of certain bodily forms, movements, gratures, 
and modifications, has for us an utuuquind meaning; so 
that, from the first, we pass from perceiving such things 
to believing that the perceived body is animated by a 
mind, and that this mind is owning such and such an 
experience. I will now say something about these two 
alternatives. 

For reasons which have been repMted ad nauseam in 
the of perception and introspection it is not possible 
that a mind, in the sense of an Empirical Self which 
may endure for years, can literally be a constituent of 
a cogniUve situation which may last only for a few 
minutes. So at most we can suppose that the olyective 
constituents of certain of our cognitive situMiras are 
mental events which in fact form parts of the history of 
other Empirkxd Selves. There is unfortunately no 
name, corresponding to " perception ” and " introspec¬ 
tion”, for those situations in which we seem to be in 
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direct cognitive conta^ with other minds and their 
states. But, as em shall often have to refer to than, 
we had better invent a name for them. For want of a 
better word, let us call them **extraspective situations”. 
This name is not to imply any special theoiy about the 
right analysis of such situations. 

We must next notice that, even if mental events 
which are not owned by our minds be farts of the 
objective constituent of an extraspective situation, they 
are never the whole of its objective constituent. The 
perception of another body and of certain movements or 
modifications of it is essential to mctraspection ; and so 
one part of the objective constituent of any extraspective 
situation is the visual and other aenaa by which the 
foreign body appears to us in perception. If there be 
cognitive situations in which a mental event belonging 
to another mind is the sols objective constituent, thc^ 
must be classed separately. They might be called 
*'telepathic” or "telegnostic”, as distinct from "extra¬ 
spective" situations. It will be remembered that we said 
that a perceptual situation always involves a sensational 
situation, and that it is perhaps doubtful whether purely 
sensational situations actually exist or are causidly 
possible. On the alternative which we are at present 
considering, some if not all extraspective situations 
would involve a telegnostic situation ; whilst all would 
involve a perceptual situation. It is of course certain 
that perceptual situations can and do exist apart from 
extraspective situations; but a person who accepted the 
present alternative about extraspective situations might 
quite iegitimateiy doubt whether purely telegnostic 
situations exist or are causally possible. 

: Thu next point to notice is this. It would not be 
necessary for an upholder of the present theory to assert 
that aU extraspective ^tuations contain a foreign mental 
event as part of their objective constituent. Suppose 
that a considerable number of extraspective sitwuimis 
involve telegnostic situations; that they all involve 
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perceptual situedone with cheni^ristic objecdve con¬ 
stituents ; and that purely telegnostic situations imrelyt 
if ever, arise. Then an association would be formed 
between such and such visual and auditory appeamnces 
and such and such foreign mental events. Suppose 
now that a purely perceptua^ situation were to arise, 
having for its objective constituents these characteristic 
visual and auditory sensa. Then this association would 
probably be excited, and we should automatically 
believe in the existence of such and such a foreign 
mental event, though it is not part of the objective 
constituent of the present ci^nitive situation. Beliefs 
reached in this way might often be true; but they might 
often be false. Tlius the present theory is quite com¬ 
patible with the existence of delusive extraspective 
situations. 

Now the kind of association which would certainly be 
formed if the present theory be true would presumably 
work both ways. Suppose then that a purely teleg¬ 
nostic situation were to arise. The association would 
now tend to call up images cX a human being with the 
focial expression which corresponds to the mental event 
which is being telegnostically cognised, and it might 
lead to a perceptual belief that his body is now present 
to our senses. The result would be to produce an ex¬ 
traspective situation which is delusive on its perceptual 
side. If the reader will do what most philosophers are 
too proud and most scientists too prejudiced to do, and 
will study the evidence for *' telepathy *' in PhanUums of 
the Lnringt and the evidence which has accumulated 
since 1886 as nurshalled 1 ^ Mrs Sidgwick in the 
S.P.R. Proett^mg* for October 193a, he will see that a 
large proportion of the cases are of the kind just sug¬ 
gested. There is little evidence for pure mitgnosis; 
but there is a great deal of excellent evidence for the 
existence of extraspective situations which are delusive 
on their perceptual side and veridical on their telegnostic 
aide. By this 1 mean that the mental event which 
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the experient claims to be apprehending really has 
happened at much the same time in a mind whose body 
is Car away; but that the apprehension ci this event has 
generally been accompanied by and bound up with an 
hallucinatory perceptual experience in which this body 
seems to be present to the experient. 

On the other alternative which we have to consider 
the extraspective' situation iwtwr contains a foreign 
mental state as part of its objective constituent; it 
never involves a telegnostic situation. We mtist 
suppose that the innate constitution of human beings 
(and probably of other gregarious animals) is such that, 
when one sees any body which tm /act resembles his own 
closely enough, he instinctively believes it to be 
animated by a mind like his own. And we must 
suppose that, whenever one sees in another a fscial 
expression or hears a noise which im fact resembles 
closely enough the facial expression or noise which in 
him is the natural expression of a certain kind of 
experience, he instinctively ascribes a similar experience 
to the mind which he believes to animate the body of 
the other. If there be other creatures like ourselves, 
and if we be largely dependent on them, we could not 
have survived unless we either had instinctive belieft of 
this kind, which are in the main true, or had telegnostic 
knowledge of some of their mental states. 

The next question is whether we can decide between 
these two alternatives. In the first place, we might 
accept the positive part of the second alternative, and 
deny or doubt the negative part. We might admit 
that there are sudi instinctive beliefii as the second 
theory assumes, and that there is also in certain cases 
genuine tel^gnosis. And it might be that those 
particular perceptual situations which call forth the 
instinctive beliefo are also those which are most fovour- 
abie to the occurrence of a telegnostic situation. 1 
think we may say at once that an analysis of extra- 
spective skuations which accepted telegnosia and denied 
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the existence of these instinctive beliefs would be fiir less 
plausible than one which denied tele^nosis and accepted 
the existence of these instinctive beliefs. For it is by 
no means certain that such instinctive beliefs, eked out 
by subsequent inference and association interpreted in 
terms of these beliefs, would not suffice to account for 
all the known facts about extraspection. After all, such 
a theory would leave our extraspective beliefs in foreign 
minds and mental events in no worse position than our 
perceptual beliefs in external physical events and things, 
if my analysis of sense-perception be admitted. In fact 
it would be in a slightly stronger position. For I have 
argued that we probably do have direct inspective 
knowledge of somt mental events, whilst we probably 
do not have this kind of knowledge of any physical 
events. Thus we do not need any special postulate or 
category to provide us with the notion of a mental event, 
or to assure us that there are instances of such things; 
whilst, if I am right, we probably do need something of 
the kind in the case of physical events and things. 

If then we had nothing but ordinary extraspective 
situations to consider, I should be inclined to say that 
the assumption of a telegnostic fiutor is unnecessary 
and ungrounded, though it might still be true. But 
the actual position is somewhat different. From the 
study of abnormal phenomena it seems to me to be 
practically certain that there is such a mental power as 
telegnosis. It is therefore not a groundless assumption 
that it may be operative in some normal extraspective 
situations. And it is evident that, if it were present 
there mixed up with a perceptual situation and with 
instinctive beliefs about foreign mental events, it would 
be almost impossible to detect it. It therefore seems 
to me quite likely that there may be a telegnostic fisetor 
in many normal extraspective situations, r.r., that their 
olgective constituents may include foreign mental events. 
1 do not see that I can prove this, or that anyotur else 
can dis|Move it; I merely say that I think there is a 
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fiiint balance of probability in its fiivour in view of all 
the known iacta. 

ComveHtional Exprgssionm A complete treatment of 
this subject would occupy volumeSi and would be far 
beyond the powers of the present writer. I will there- 
fisre confine myself to a few remarks which seem 
specially relevant to our present purpose. 

As I have said, all intelligible sentences are mttural 
expressions, on the occasion of which we believe that 
we are in presence of a foreign mind which is owning 
a process of thinking, judging, and so on. The vast 
majority of intelligible sentences are not abont the 
mental states of the person who utters them, and are 
therefore not conventional expressions of his state of 
mind. A sentence is a conventional expression of a 
state of mind only in so far as it asserts that the person 
who utters it is having this state. Even thoM sentences 
which do conventionally express a state of mind are 
very likely to be misleading. A man who says that he 
is having a certain emotion or volition may be inten¬ 
tionally trying to deceive us; or he may have intro¬ 
spected inaccurately, and be honestly mistaken ; or he 
may be unable to find words which adequately express 
the results of a perfectly correct process ci introspection ; 
or we may be stupid and misunderstand the words 
which he uses. For all these reasons it is rash to believe 
that a certain man is having a certain experience at a 
certain time merely because he says that he is doing so. 
A prudent person checks such statements by noting the 
natural expressions of the speaker at the time and his 
subsequent actions and sutements. 

In fisct, for our present purpose, the natural and 
unintentional expression, whfoh belongs to all intel¬ 
ligible sentences as such, is for more important than 
the conventional >:i«d deliberate expression, which 
belongs to a siqipr. minority of them. The hearing or 
reading of intel||li|iint and intelligible discourse (whether 
we accept or. r qj w t what it asserts) is tk» occasion /wr 
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exetUemn on whidi we feel perfectly ceitein of the 
presence of a foreign uund as distinct from the presence 
of mere mtmfai evtmit. To avoid an obvious criticism I 
must here make one important qualification. I say that 
intelligible discourse is the natural sign of the presence 
of a mind and of the presence of ** thought", in a wide 
sense. But I am quite well aware that a great deal of 
intelligible and intelligent speaking and writing is 
accompanied by very little thought about its ostensible 
sulqect-matter. It would not be unfeir to say that, 
while we are speaking and writing most, we are 
thinking least; and that, while we are thinking most, 
we are spedcing and writing least. Anyone who 
prepares lectures knows that he was thinking about 
the subject, and not speaking, during his preparation ; 
whilst he can largely let his mind "go on holiday" (to 
use an excellent phrase of Descartn) during the actual 
delivery of the lecture. We must nm therefore say that 
the utterance of an intelligible discourse is a sign that 
the mind is mow thinking about what the body is talking 
about. But we do feel perfectly sure that an intelli¬ 
gible discourse can be uttered only by a body which is 
animated Yxy a mind that Au thought and is capable 
thinking again. Even here we must make a further 
qualification. There are many intelligible sentences, 
uttered in ordinary conversation, which are neither the 
expression of a present thought about their subject- 
matter nor the result past thought about this sub^xrt- 
matter in the mind of the person who utters them. Many 
**expressions" of political and religious "opinion”, 
which occur in the conversation of quite intelligent men, 
are of this nature. Nevertheless, these sentences would 
not have been spoken if someone else at some time in 
the past had not exercised his mind on these sufaje^s. 

This brings us to a point where, as it seems to me, 
bodi Behaviourists and Bergaonians have gmie wrong 
through feilure to recognise an important distinction. 
Seeing how much of our alleged **thinking" is jutt 
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the automatic reelingf off of sentences or the mechanical 
manipulation of symbols, Behaviourists have tended 
to hold that all ** thinking” reduces without residue to 
this. And Bergsonians have tended to contrast the 
merely mechanical processes of the **intellect" with 
a mysterious and superior faculty of intuition ", which 
is apparently supposed to be manifested in its purest 
form in the instinctive behaviour of animals. Now it 
seems to me that we must distinguish between what I 
call **fluid" and **ciystallised" thinking. We must 
recognise that, whilst the greater part of any so-called 
process of **thinking" is of the latter kind, it must 
also contain short spells of the former. And we must 
recognise that the latter presupposes the previous oc¬ 
currence of the former in the same mind or in some 
other mind. Anyone who considers what happens 
when he solves some problem for himself will recognise 
the difference. He would commonly be said to be 
** thinking” about the problem during the whole course 
of his work. Now, during the greater part of this 
period, he is certainly only manipulating symbols 
almost mechanically according to rules. But (i) at 
the beginning of the work, and at isolated intervals 
during the course of it, he must cease to do this and 
must contemplate foce to foce the actual abstract olqects 
with which he is concerned and their actual relations 
to each other. When he does this he is performingf 
acts of *' fluid " thinking | and no focilily in manipula¬ 
ting qrmbols is any substitute for this. The power to 
perform acts of fluid thinking constitutes that di&rence 
between a man and a well-trained parrot which the 
Behaviourism (doubtless from excess of modesty) are so 
loath to admit, (ii) 1 can now manipulate symbols 
blindly according to rules, and can feel confident that 
the result will accord with the real relations of things, 
only beca u s e lor my predecessors directly contemplated 
the thinggand d|mr relations and made up a symixdiam 
whose of (^ratfon were seen to accord with the 
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relations of the things aymbolised. Thus the symbolism 
is just the “ciystallisation" of the past fluid thinking 
of myself or others; and, if it were not, there would not 
be the fiiintest reason to treat these operations with 
symbols according to rules as anything more than 
solemn trifling. It is simply unintelligible to me how 
this fiut can escape the notice of any competent person, 
or why the tacit denial of it should be supposed to mark 
a wonderful advance in psychology. 

The position the Bergsonians is less silly than that 
of the Behaviourists; for the former do at least recognise 
that mere crystaliised thinking will not account for the 
focts. But why they should intellectual pro¬ 

cesses with that mechanical manipulation of words and 
^mbols which I call "crystallised thinking", I cannot 
imagine. And I am equally at a Imts to understand 
why they should suppose that the missing lactor, which 
I call **fluid thinking", is specially manifested in in¬ 
stinctive actions. For these seem to be extremely like 
that mechanical reeling off of sentences which is sup¬ 
posed by them to be the special province of intellect, as 
opposed to intuition. 

To sum up. When we hear intelligible and intelli¬ 
gent discourse uttered we cannot help believing, either 
(«) that we are in the presence of a foreign mind which is 
thinking about the sul^ect-matter of the discourse now, 
or has done so in the past; or {b) that any rate there 
has been a foreign mind which did think about this 
sufagect-matter and is an essential condition the 
possibility of the present utterance. Which of these 
alternative beliefo we arrive at depends on the special 
circumstances in which the words are uttered. 

The Logleal ■featosof the BkUafiaOtlMr Miada. So 
fiir I have confined myself to a purely descriptive dis¬ 
cussion of extraapective situations. I have tried to 
show that they certainly do not invcdve inference; that 
our extraapective beliefo cannot be explained by direct 
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associations which have arisen in the cM>urae of our 
lives; that th^ almost certainly depend on an innate 
and instinctive meaning which attaches from the first 
to oeitiUn perceived objects and events; and that it is 
not unlikely that some at least of them actually contain 
foreign mental events as part of their objective con¬ 
stituents. The purely logical question that renmins 
is: "Granted that such beliefr are not in fiurt reached 
by inference, can they be supported by inference ?'* 

Tb» Logical Connoxum botwoen BoUtf in Matter and 
Belief in Other Minds, 1 shall begin considering a 
question which seems to be of very great interest and 
to have fiuled to receive the attention which it deserves. 
This is: " What logical connexion, if any, is there 
between the belief in Matter and the belief in other 
Minds?” This question first forced itself on my at¬ 
tention when reading the philosophy of Berkeley. It 
will be remembered that Berkeley denies the existence 
of matter, but is perfectly certain of the existence of 
himself and of God. He says very little about the 
existence of other finite spirits; but I think it is certain 
that he felt no doubt about the existence of mher human 
minds. Now one can see that a Berkeleian has a right 
to be certain of the existence either of God or of other 
finite spirits. For he has certain sensations which are 
not due to his own volitions, and he holds that the 
only possible cause of anything is a volition of some 
mind. Hence he has a right to be sure of the existence 
of mind other duui his own, which has volitions. 
What seems more doubtful is whether he has a right to 
believe hath in the existence of God and in that of other 
finite spirits. And this raises the general question 
whether a person who doubted or denied the existence 
of matter would have as good right to believe in the 
existence oh other finite s|driia as a person who accepted 
the existence of matter and held that we are in cognitive 
contact with It^.in perception. Corresponding to this 
would be the question whether a person who doubted 
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the existence of other finite spirits would have as isood 
a right to believe in the existence of matter as one who 
believed that there are other finite spirits and that we 
are in oc^nitive contact with them in ottraspective 
situations. The second question is the easier of the 
twuy and I will dismiss it before dealing with the first. 

If a man doubted or denied the existence of other 
spirits, it seems plain that he would be deprived of 
some of the grounds which ordinary men have for 
believing in matter. One ground which might he 
alleged for the view that my table is not a mere bundle 
of sense, existentially dependent on myself, is that other 
people tell me that, when they are in my room and 1 
am out of it, they are subject to perceptual situations 
with a very similar objective constituent to that of my 
perceptual situation when I am in the room. Another 
ground which might be alleged for believing in the 
indcqiendent existence of matter is that other people tell 
me that they know by bodily feeling that their bodies 
continue to exist when 1 cease to perceive them. Now 
suppose that 1 doubted or denied the existence of other 
minds. I should of course still hear and undersund 
these utterances which apparently come out of the 
mouths of other human b^ies. But, in so far as they 
asserted that a mind which animates these bodies has 
perceived or is perceiving something, I should have re 
doubt or deny the statement. If my gramophone said 
to me I ** I saw your table all the time you were out 
of the room,” 1 should not hold that this added any 
weight re the belief that my table existed in my absence 
mte ept in so fisr as 1 believed that another human being 
who had been in the room had recorded thisobservatUm. 
Now, on the hypothesis under consideration, all state¬ 
ments uttered apparently by other human bodies will be 
in the position of statements uttered by gramophones, 
with the important.difference that the «*records'* will 
not have been ******* by bodies which are animated Iqr 
minds. And there would be no reason to attach any 
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weight to these uttersnces. Of course the belief in 
matter is not nocked by inference. It is, therefore, 
psychologically possible that a man might cease to 
believe in the existence of other minds and jret continue 
to believe just as strongly as before in the existence of 
matter. But, if be tried to defend his belief to himself 
by arguments, he would certainly be in a weaker 
position than a man who believed in the existence of 
other human minds. 

We now come to the other and harder question: 
“Would a man who doubted or disbelieved the 
existence of matter have as good a right to believe in 
the existence of other minds as one who accepted the 
existence of matter and believed that he was in cognitive 
contact with it in perception ? ” In order to answer this 
question let us consider the sense that we sense and the 
feelings that we feel, vdthout regard to the qumition 
whether they are naify appearances of our own and of 
other bodies. We can start by dividing them up into 
two great groups; viz. (A) those which we naturally 
regard as appearances of our own body; and (B) those 
which we naturally regard as appearances of foreign 
bodies. The group (B) divides into two sub-groups; 
viz. (a) those which we natundly regard as appearances 
of other human bodies, and {jb) those which we naturally 
regard as appearances of non-human bodies. We will 
consider first the resemblances and difierences between 
the contents of these groups. 

Group (A) consists mainly of bodily feelings; but it 
also contains certain characteristic visuai, tactual, mid 
auditory senaa. For I can ** see "and “touch" fmrts 
ci “ my own body ”, and can “ hear” “ my own vifioe ”. 
Group (B) contains no bodily feelings in either ai its 
sub-groups; but consists wholly of visual, tactual, and 
audiuwy senaa. The contents of sub-group («} resemble 
that part of tfem amtents of (A) which does not consist of 
bodily feelings. But it is much richer in content than 
the corresponding part of group (A); for 1 can “see" 
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and **feel”much non of *‘<Mher human bodies” than 
of ** my own The contents of sub-group (^) bear no 
special resemblance in detail to those of sub-group 
(a) or of group (A) ; for <*human bodies" have a char¬ 
acteristic appearance, and “human voices” have a 
characteristic sound. 

Let us next consider the relations of my will to these 
various groups of sensa which 1 sense and of feelings 
which I feel. The great mass of feelings in group (A) 
is quite independent of my will. But, when I “will to 
move my body ”, I initiate certain duinges in this mass of 
bodily idling (vis., certain muscle* and joint-sensations, 
etc.). These changes are followed as a rule by certain 
cbaracteristic changes in the visual, tactual, or auditory 
sensa of group (A); «.g., I may “ hear myself speak- 
**see my arm moving”, and so on. These may 
be followed by characteristic changes in the sensa of 
group (B); r.g., I may “ see a chair being moved by 
my hand ” or may “ see myself kicking another hunuin 
body, and hear it cry out ”. The only way in which I 
can voluntarily affect the sensa in group (A) or in group 
(B) is by first initiating certain characteristic changes 
in the bodily feelings of group (A). 

These are the fects which are available for an 
argument by analogy when we confine ourselves strictly 
to what we can discover inspection and introspection. 
The question which we have now to ask is whether the 
argument would be weaker or stronger according to 
whether we do or do not believe that these feelings and 
sensa are appearances of material things. The only 
way to test this is to consider in detail how the argument 
would run on each alternative assumption. I will b^n 
considering the argument on foe common-sense 
assumption that these sensa and feelings are appeamnces 
of material things. 

7 * 4 v Afgmmemt ftr other hirnde on the Assmn^Hon 
Mnttor, On this view the sensa ci group (A) will be 
appearances to me of that nuUerial thing whi^ is my 
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own body ; those of sub-g^roup (a) of (B) will be 

appearances to me of that material object which is 
another human body. Now, on this supposition, the 
effect of my volitions is not directly to modify the 
feelings which I fieel or the ^nsa which 1 sense. The 
direct result of my volitions is to produce internal 
changes in my bcxly; and the changes which 1 observe 
in the feelings of group (A) are collateral results of these 
internal bodily changes. The physical consequence of 
these internal bodily changes is certain overt bodily 
movements of my limbs, tongue, etc. And the changes 
which I observe in the sensa of group (A) are merely 
collateral results of these overt bodily movements. 
Finally, the physical consequence of these overt bodily 
movements is, or may be, certain changes in external 
physical things; and the changes which I observe in 
the sensa of group (B) are merely collateral results of 
these external physical changes. 

On this view, another mind like mine would be one 
which animates a body like mine; which can directly 
produce changes within this body by willing; and can 
thus indirectly produce overt movements in its own 
body and changes in external bodies. If the other 
mind is like mine, its body appears to it as a group (A') 
of feelings which it feels and of certain characteristic 
sensa which it senses; and other bodies appear to it as 
a group (B') of sensa which it senses. This group (B') 
will divide into a sub-group {a) which is the appear¬ 
ance to it of other human bodies, and a sub-group (^) 
which is the appmirance to it of external non-human 
bodies. 

On the present assumption, the argument by analogy 
for the existence of other human minds would run some¬ 
what as follows. The resemblance* of the sensa of 
sub-group (a) to the sensa of group (A), which are 
appearances to me of the outside of my own body, 
suggests that the sensa of sub-group (a) are appearances 
of an external body which outwaidly resembles mine. 
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Since it outwardly resembles mine, it is likely that it 
also resembles mine inwardly. Now the changes which 
I observe from time to time in the sense of sub-group 
(«) resemble those which I observe from time to time in 
the sense of group (A). The latter are appearances to 
me of overt movements of my own body, and the former 
are appearances to me of overt movements of an external 
body which outwardly resembles mine. So this ex¬ 
ternal body resembles mine, not only in its outward 
form, but also in its overt movements. It is, therefore, 
likely that the internal changes which determine the 
overt movements of this external body resemble the 
internal changes which determine the overt movements 
of my own body. Now these internal changes in my 
owh body are determined by my volitions, and appear 
to me as changes in the bodily feelings which 1 feel. 
It is, therefore, likely that the similar internal changes, 
which I assume on grounds of analogy to be taking 
place in the foreign Ixxiy, are due to volitions. Now 
they are certainly not determined by any volition which 
I can introspect; and they are often contrary to volitions 
of mine which I caui introspect. Hence it is probable 
that they are determined by volitions which do not 
belong to my mind. Now the order and connexion 
which I find among the changes of sensa in sub-group 
(a) resembles the order and connexion which 1 find 
among the sensa in group (A). So probably the overt 
movements of the external bexiy have a similar order 
and connexion to that of the overt movements of my 
own body. But I know that this order and connexion 
in my own case is due to the fact that the successive 
volitions which determine the movements are not isolated 
mental events but are states of a more or lean coherent 
and rational mind. 1 therefore infer that the postulated 
volitions are probably not merely isolated mental events, 
but belong to some mind other than my own, which is 
connected with the foreign body as mine is connected 
with my body. Now I know that my body appears to 
z 
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me through a mass of feelings which I feel and of sensa 
which I sense ; 1 know that other bodies appear to me 
through sensa which I sense; and I know that, when I 
voluntarily produce internal changes in my body, these 
appear to me as changes in my bodily feelings. As I 
have postulated a mind with volitions like mine, con¬ 
nected with a body like mine in the same way in which 
my mind is connected with my body, I argue by analogy 
that probably this other body appears to this other 
mind by feelings which it feels and certain sensa which 
it senses; that probably other bodies appear to it 
through sensa which it senses; and that probably, 
when it produces internal changes voluntarily in its 
own body, these changes appear to it as changes in its 
bodily feelings. 

It is evident that such an argument as 1 have been 
describing has same weight, if we grant the fundamental 
assumption that it makes about the connexion of sensa 
with material objects. And it is evident that this 
assumption forms an integral part of the basis of the 
argument. I argue to the existence of another mind 
like mine by way of the existence of another body which 
Ifxiks like mine and moves like it. And I believe in 
the existence of this other body because I believe that 
the sensa of my (a)-sub-group are appearances of it, 
whilst the similar sensa of my (A)-group are appear^ 
ances of my own body. The next question is whether 
I could legitimately argue to the existence of another 
mind like mine from the same fects withomt the 
assumption that the sensa which 1 sense and the feel¬ 
ings which I feel are appearances of material objects. 

Tke ArgMmeutfor Other Minds witkont the Assumftiom 
of the Existenee of Matter, It is plain that, on the 
present alternative, the argument, if it be possible at 
all, must be very different in detail. We can no longer 
say that the immediate effect of my volition is to pnv 
duce internal changes in my body, and that the changes 
in the feelings of group (A) are merely collateral effects 
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of these internal bodily changes. We shall have to 
suppose that the immitliat 0 effect of my volitions is 
simply to produce changes In the feelings of group (A). 
Again, we can no longer say that the internal bodily 
changes produce directly overt bodily movements, and 
that the changes in the sensa of group (A) are simply 
collateral effects of these overt bodily movements. 
Instead we shall have to suppose that the voluntarily 
initiated changes in the feelings of group (A) directly 
produce changes in the sensa of group (A). Finally, 
we can no longer suppose that the overt b^ily move¬ 
ments cause changes in external physical objects, and 
that the changes in the sensa of group (B) are merely 
collateral results of these external physical changes. 
We shall have to suppcrae that the changes in the sensa 
of group (A) in certain cases directly produce changes 
in the sensa of group (B). 

On this view another mind like mine would not be 
one which animates another body like mine. And it 
would not manifest itself to my mind by first directly 
affecting its own body and then indim:tly affecting 
mine. For neither of us will have bodies. Another 
mind like mine will simply be one that feels a certain 
set of feelings and senses certain characteristic sensa, 
which together constitute an (A')-group. It will more¬ 
over sense another group of sensa (B'), and this will 
divide into subnsets (a') and {b'). And it will be able 
directly to affect by its will some of the feelings in its 
(A')-group, and thence indirectly some of the sensa in 
its (A')-group, and thence at the second remove some of 
the sensa in its (B')>group. But none of these feelings 
and sensa will be the appearances to it of material 
ol^ects. Can any argument from analogy be founded 
on such a basis? 

So fer as I can see it could only take the following 
form. The sensa of the (A)-sub-group of my (B)-group 
resemble the sensa my (A)-group. And certain 
changes which I observe in the fonner resemble certain 
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changes which I observe in the latter. Now these 
changes in the sensa my (A)-grDup are immediately 
caused by changes in the feelings of my (A)-group. 
And these in turn are initiated by my volitions. The 
(tf)-sub-group contains no feelings which I feel, and its 
changes ate not correlated with any volition that 1 can 
introspect. Indeed they are often contrary to volitions 
which I can introspecL Now I might argue from the 
similarity of the (a)-sensa and their changes to the 
(A)*sensa and their changes that there is probably a set 
of feelings which 1 do not feel, which are related to the 
(a)-sensa as I know the (A)-feelings to be related to the 
(A)-sensa. That is, I might argue that probably the 
(a)*sub-group is really part of a foreign (A')-group as 
well as being a part of my (B)-group. And I might 
argue that probably there are volitions that I cannot 
introspect, and that sometimes conflict with those which 
I can introspect, which directly produce changes in 
these hypothetical feelings and thus indirectly produce 
the changes which I from time to time observe in the 
sensa of my («r)-sub-group. Having reached this point, 
I might carry the analogy further. I sense and feel the 
contents of the (A)-group, and I own the volitions 
which directly affect the feelings, and thus indirectly 
affect the sensa, of this group. It is therefore probable 
that there is another mind which senses and feels the 
contents of this hypodietical (A')-group of which my 
(«■)-sub‘group is a part; and t^t this other mind owns 
the supposed volitions which directly aflect the hypo> 
thetical feelings of this (A')>group and thus indirectly 
affect the sensa of this group. The analc^;y might then 
be concluded as follows. My mind senses a (B)*group 
beside sensing and feeling an (A>>group. And this 
(By-group splits into an (<r)- and a (iiy-sub-group. It is 
therefore probable that the supposed foreign mind 
senses a (B>group beside sensing and feeling an (A'y 
group, and that this (B')-group splits into an («)• and 
a (^')-sub-group. 
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I do not know whether this argument from analogy 
will appear convincing to the reader. At any mte it 
seems to me to be the only one that could be used on 
the present supposition. It of course leads to a very 
diflerent view of the interconnexion of minds from that 
which is held by common-sense. But this is natural 
enough* since common-sense believes that sensa and 
bodily feelings are appearances of material objects, 
whilst we have been explicitly rejecting this assumption 
in the present subsection. On the present supposition 
the group of sensa which I naturally take to be appear¬ 
ances to me of 3 rour body and the group of sensa which 
jrou naturally take to be appearances to you of your 
body partially overlap, so that some of them are sensed 
by both of us. You voluntarily produce certain changes 
in your feelings, which in turn produce certain charac¬ 
teristic changes in these common sensa. I notice these 
changes; remark their likeness to certain changes which 
I voluntarily produce in those sensa which I naturally 
take to be the appearance to me of my own body; find 
that they are not connected with changes in my feelings 
which I have voluntarily initiated, and that they often 
conflict with my volitions; and so I conclude that they 
are probably due to a foreign mind, which produces 
them by first voluntarily affecting certain bodily feelings 
which it feels and I do not. 

It will be noticed diat this argument from analogy 
presupposes that certain sense which are sensed me 
are also capable of being sensed by another mind. Is 
this essential to the argument on the present suppcwi- 
tion? I think thm it is. So long as I confine myself 
to sensa and feelings, and make no assumption about 
their being appearances of material objects, the only 
sensa which I know that / can affect voluntarily are 
sensa that / sense. That is, the only v<duntaiy action 
on sensa with which I am acquainted will be immmmtmt 
viduntafy action. If I were to postulate tuMker mind, 
which can voluntarily affect sensa which / sense and 
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it does not, I should be postulating a mode of action 
for which 1 have no pc^itive ground of analogy. For 
this would be tnuutumt voluntary action. I cannot be 
sure that the proper^ of being sensed by M ” is not 
a necessary condition of the property of '* being affected 
by M's volitions”. It is of course perfectly possible 
that this is not so; it is perfectly possible that I do 
indirectly affect by my volitions sensa which I do not 
sense. I do not know that I cannot do this. But we 
cannot take a bare possibility as a ground for an argu-. 
ment from analogy. We must argue from what we 
know to be true, not from what we do not know to be 
false. Thus, although it is perfectly possible that there 
might be a plurality of minds, and that one might 
communicate with another by voluntarily affecting sensa 
which are sensed by the latter and not by the former, 
yet this would remain a bare possibility. I should have 
no positive ground of analogy for believing anything 
of the kind, if my only starting point is that / can 
voluntarily affect some of the sensa which / sense. 

Now it has been held by most philosophers that all 
sensa are essentially private, «.a, that if a sensum s be 
sensed by a mind M it cannot be sensed by any other 
mind. I now claim to have proved that, if we hold 
that sensa are private and also deny that they are 
appearances of material objects, it is impossible to 
pr^uce a valid argument from analogy to the existence 
of other minds. If, however, we keep either of these 
assumptions and reject the other, it is possible to pro¬ 
duce a valid argument for the existence of other minds 
from analogy. A fortiori^ if we reject both of these 
assumptions, it is possible. The advantage for the 
present purpose of a belief in matter is this. If we 
believe that sensa are appearances of material objects, 
then, even if sensa themselves be essentially private, 
they are signs of the existence of something which is 
not private. The voluntary action which we observe 
in our own case is now transeunt from the beginning, 
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for it immediately affects our bodies (which are public 
objects) and not the sensa which we sense (which may 
be private objects). So the argfuments for the existence 
of other minds really are strengthened by the belief 
that sensa are appearances of material objects. For the 
analogy is valid, on this view, whether sensa be private 
or not; whilst, on the opposite view, it is valid onfy if 
some sensa at least be public. 

A final question remains to be raised. It might be 
said that it is sufficient for the present purpose that 
sensa should be assumed to be appearances of somethtHg 
public and neutral; it is not necessary that this some¬ 
thing should be matter. This is of course perfectly true, 
so far as it goes. But, if we assume that sensa are 
appearances of something public and neutral, and that 
this something is not matter, what can it be? The 
only other plausible alternative is that the sensa which 
I sense are direetfy appearances of minds. Now, if we 
start with this assumption there is no need to use an 
argument from analogy to prove the existence of other 
minds. All sensa will be known from the outset to be 
appearances of some mind, and we shall merely have 
to seek for reasons for believing that some of the sensa 
which we sense are not appearances of our own minds. 
How we should set about doing this 1 do not know; 
but I do not see that any argument from analogy would 
be either necessary or useful. 

.Summary of ConclusioHS. Our belief in the existence 
of other minds is not reached by inference; and our 
belief in the existence of material objects is not reached 
by inference. Nevertheless, each of these beliefs can 
be rendered probable by ceruin inverse or analogical 
argumenrn, provided we admit that they have a finite 
antecedent probability. But the two beliefii are not 
It^ically independent of each other. For some, at any 
rate, of the arguments which support the belief in 
matter depend on our accepting the statements of other 
pecqsle about their perceptions; and the acceptance of 
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such statements presupposes our belief in mher minds. 
Again, arguments by analogy to support our belief in 
other minds presuppose either (a) that the feelings 
which we feel and the sensa which we sense are appmir* 
ances to us of material objects, or (^) that some sensa 
are capable of being sensed by more than one mind. 
Since the second condition is doubtful, whilst the first 
is sufficient even if the second be false, it follows that 
arguments by analogy in support of our belief in other 
minds are stronger if we believe that sensa are appear¬ 
ances of matter than if we do not. 

Do wo "pnooiTo” Other mndaf I will end this 
chapter by trying to clear up a question which seems to 
me to be largely verbal. Some people are concerned 
to maintain that we "perceive” other minds; some 
people are concerned to deny it. And much heat is 
often engendered by this controversy. What we have 
to notice is that the question has three possible mean¬ 
ings. There are two senses of it in which the answer 
is certainly affirmative, and a third sense in which it is 
a feir matter of controversy. (i) If the question means: 
" Are there situations in which we believe in the present 
existence of certain mental states which do not belong 
to ourselves, and ascribe them to other minds without 
any process of inference!?” the answer is "Yes”. ( 2 ) 
If the question means: " Do the objective constituents 
of such situations have certain peculiar ckanacttrisiics 
which distinguish them from the objective constituents 
of other situations? ” the answer is again " Yes ”. For 
the sensa which are contained in the objective con¬ 
stituent of an extraspective situation always have those 
peculiar characteristics which lead us to take them 
as appearanras of a human body or a human voice. 
And they change and succeed each other in perfectly 
characteristic ways. If ( 1 ) and (a) be all that is meant 
1^ the question: ** Do we perceive other minds?” the 
answer is that we certainly do perceive them. But 
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(3) the question may mean: " Do extmspective situa* 
tions contain a peculiar kimd of objective constituent, 
which is not contained in other situations 7 ’’ In that case 
the answer is doubtful. As 1 have said, 1 think that it 
is slightly more probable than not that some extra- 
spective situations involve telegnostic situations, and 
therefore contain in their objective constituent the 
foreign mental event which we are said to be extra* 
specting. If this were certain, it would be certain that 
we “perceive” other mental events and other minds, 
even in this third sense. But it is not certain; and, 
therefore, if “perception” be taken in this very rigid 
sense, I can only say that it seems to me slightly more 
likely than not that we sometimes “perceive” other 
minds. 
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Xntroductoiy Remarks 

"Sfttyr and Faun their hte npoae 
Now bunt like anything; 

Fredi Bfaenada, taming aprightlier toea. 

Enjoy a Jauntier fling; 

Wita lutier lipa old ahull play 
Dndnp^Ma along the aewer*a way. 

Priapna, long ainoe left for dead, 
la dead no nu»u than Pan: 

Silenua xiaea from hia bed 
And hiooougha like a man. 

(Tbora’a aomething rather chaata. between ua. 

About Priapna and Silenua.)" 

(OwuM Sbamah, Tkt BalUt ttftka Buyi) 




SECTION C 

The Unconscious 

lotroductorj Remults 

It is admitted by almost every one that the contents of a 
mind are not all open to introspection, and that the 
occurrence of those mental events which we can in¬ 
trospect cannot be completely accounted for in terms 
of other mental events which we can introspect or 
remember. In admitting this people are admitting 
facts to which the general name of *' The Unconscious ” 
is applied. 

But here agreement ceases. People quarrel violently 
about the general nature of “The Unconscious”, and 
about the reality of particular “unconscious” events 
which are alleged to happen. It js certain that much of 
this controversy is due to the scandalous ambiguity 
with which the term “ unconscious ” is used. I think 
it is not unfair to say that “the Unconscious” has been 
the occasion for a greater flood of more abject nonsense 
than any other psychological concept, with the possible 
exception of “ Instinct”. 

In this section I shall first try to distinguish the 
various senses in which people have used the terms 
“ unconscious mental states ” and “ The Unconscious ”. 
I shall show that, in most of these senses, an “un¬ 
conscious mental state ” is either not unconscious or not 
mental; and I shall try to define a literal meaning of 
the phrase “unconscious mental states”. I shall then 
consider the arguments which have been alleged to 
prove the existence of “unconscious mental states”. 
This will lead up to a discussion of the nature of 
“traces" and “dispositions”, which will bring this 
Section to an end. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Various Meanings of the Term “Unconscious" 

I WILL first clear out of the way two not very important 
senses in which we use the words “conscious" and 
“unconscious", (i) In the first place, we often apply 
them to distinguish one kind of persistent substance 
from another kind. We call a stone an unconscious 
being, and a man or a dog or an oyster a conscious 
being. By calling a stone an unconscious being I 
mean that it is incapable of being aware of anything. 
By calling a man a conscious being I mean that he is 
capable of being aware of something, even if it should 
happen that at the present moment he is not aware 
of anything. So “conscious” and “unconscious", in 
this sense, mean “ capable (or incapable) of being aware 
of something at some time ”. I think it would be wise 
to substitute the words “animate” and “inanimate" 
for the words “conscious" and “unconscious” when 
the tatter are used in this meaning and with this 
application. 

(a) We must next notice that the words “ conscious" 
and “unconscious" are often used to distinguish two 
possible conditions in which an animate being may be 
at difierent times. A being which is conscious, in the 
sense of animate, may from time to time be unconscious 
in the present sense. A man awake and a man in a 
deep sleep are both “conscious beings", in the sense 
of animate beings. But we should say that the former 
is now “ in a conscious condition " and that the latter 
is now **-in an unconscious condition ". 

“Conscious" and “ unconscious” in this sense, appiy 

•M 
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to the temporary conditions of animate beings and to 
nothing else. We might be tempted to say that an 
animate being is in a conscious condition provided that 
it is actually aware of something, and that it is in an 
unconscious condition provided that it is not actually 
aware of anything. A little reflection will show that 
this definition would not be satisfactory as it stands. 
Many people hold that there is something which is 
called *'unconscious awareness and that an animate 
being can be *' unconsciously aware " of certain things. 
Now they would count a man as being in an un¬ 
conscious condition, even though he were aware of 
many things, if his awareness of all these things was 
"unconscious awareness”. To meet the possibility of 
** unconscious awareness " we must say that an animate 
being is in a conscious condition when it is ** comscioHsfy 
aware ” of something ; and that it is in an unconscious 
condition when it is either not aware of anything, or, 
if aware of something, only " nmeoHsaonsfy aware ” of it. 
The amended definitions are now xvrbalfy circular. 
They are not rtalty circular, because a new sense of 
'* conscious” and ** unconscious” has turned up. We 
are in fact defining “conscious” and “unconscious”, 
as applied to the temporary condition of animate beings, 
in terms of “conscious ” and “ unconscious ”, as applied 
to the process of awareness. But, although the de¬ 
finitions are thus non-circular, they do not tell us much 
until we know what is meant by “conscious” and 
“unconscious” as applied to mental events. This is 
the really important question to which we must now 
turn. 

“OoBadmu” and “UneoDieiona” as apidisd ts 
Mental KTanta. When a man talks of “unconscious 
mental events” or “unconscious mcperiences” he gener¬ 
ally assumes that everyone understands what is denoted 
by the phrase " conscious mental events or experiences 
I do not of course mean that he assumes that every one 
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would agree about the right definition or analysis of 
either the adjective *'conscious” or the substantive 
** mental event” or *'experience”. We all know that 
people differ violently on these subjects. What I do 
mean is that we assume at the outoet that it is easy to 
give examples to which every one admits that the name 
*' conscious mental events ” or ** conscious experiences ” 
can be appropriately and quite literally applied. To 
feel a toothache which is so acute as to make one 
seriously contemplate going to the dentist is an event 
which every one would agree could be literally called 
*'an experience” and could be literally called **con« 
scious”. Although there are border-line f»ses which 
some people would call '*conscious experiences” and 
other people would refuse to call by that name, there 
seems little doubt that there are thousands of events 
which every one would agree to deserve the name of 
**conscious experiences” in a perfiectly literal sense. 

Now a literally unconscious experience would be one 
which differs in a certain respect from these literally 
conscious experiences and agrees with them in a certain 
other respect. But, as 1 have said, the phrase ''un¬ 
conscious experience” is constantly used in a number 
of senses which are not literal but are highly figurative. 
By this I mean thid a great many events, commonly 
called "unconscious experiences”, are probably met 
tjiperiemees at all in the sense in which every one admits 
that the feeling of an acute pang of toothache is an 
experience. And I also mean diat a great many events, 
commonly called "unconscious experiences”, are cer- 
teinly eemseiotu in precisely the sense in which it is 
iiulmitted that feeling the acute pang of toothache is 
conscious. My ultimate object is to try to define, or 
sufficiently describe, UUrmlfy unconscious mental events. 
But, before doing this, I want to enumerate and dismiss 
the various mn-literal senses in which the word " un- 
conscioitfk^aiBd the phrase "unconsciousexperiences” 
are usisfi*- ^ At present the onty criterion which we shall 
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be able to employ when we are presented with an alleged 
case of an unconscious experience is the following: ** Is 
there any reason to think that it resembles admittedly 
conscious experiences so far as to deserve the name of 
* experience'? And is there any reason to suppose; 
that it differs from admittedly conscious experiences so 
far as not to deserve the name of * conscious'?" 

(l) Trmees aitd Dispositions, Far the commonest use 
of the phrase " unconscious states'* in psychology is in 
reference to traces and dispositions. It is found that, 
in order to account for many everyday facts about our 
ordinary conscious experiences, it is necessary to refer 
to certain conscious experiences which we had in the 
remote past. Memory is the most obvious example of 
such a fiict. I remember now something which I saw 
or heard last year and of which I have not consciously 
thought in the interval. And of course there are number¬ 
less other fiicts about our present experiences which can 
be explained only by reference to experiences which we 
had long ago. We may sum up this whole mass of 
focts under the name of “ Mnemic Phenomena '*. borrow¬ 
ing this phrase primarily from Mr Russell's Analysis 
Mind and ultimately from Semon. Now, either we 
must assume a wholly new kind of causation, in which 
one part of the total cause is separated from the rest 
and from the effect by a considerable gap which contains 
no relevant events; or we must fill in this temporal 
gap with some hypothetical persistent entity which we 
call **traces". I propose to discuss the alternative of 
** Mnemic Causation ”, suggested tentatively by Mr 
Russell, in a later chapter of this section. For the 
present we will assume the trace theory, as practically 
all psjrchologists have done. It is suppMcd that ex¬ 
periences leave these traces; that the latter persist; and 
that, when suitaUe stimuli excite them, they either give 
rise to new states of mind, sudi as memories, or else 
mexiify states of mind which are in the main due to 
other causes. 
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Along with these traces we must indude innate “dis¬ 
positions”. These are assumed in order to explain 
those differences between the experienm and the 
behaviour of individuals which canned be accounted 
for by differences in their past experiences and present 
external drcumstances. They differ from traces in 
their origin; for they are supposed to be innate, whilst 
traces are due to experiences which happened to the 
individual during his present life. They also differ, 
in one respect at least, from traces in their conse¬ 
quences. Traces may lead, among other consequences, 
to memories of the experiences which left the traces. 
Dispositions cannot do this; for, even if they be 
ultimately due to experiences, these experiences took 
place in the minds of our remote ancestors. Apart 
from these differences, traces and dispositions would 
seem to be very much alike; and, as both are purely 
hypothetical and are known only by their effects, there 
seems to be no harm in lumping them tc^ther. 

Now it is common to rail traras and dispositions 
“unconscious states". Many people go further and 
call them “unconscious mentai states” or even **un¬ 
conscious experiences”. They are certainly not con¬ 
scious, in the sense in which feeling an acute pang of 
toothache is conscious. And they are no doubt states 
of something or other. But we have no right whatever 
to assume that they are “mental states” or “experi¬ 
ences”, in the sense in which feeling this pang of 
toothache is a mental state or an experience. The 
fiset is that we know nothing whatever about the 
intrinsic nature of traces and dispositions; th^ are 
simply the hypothetical causes of certain observable 
efie^, and the hypothetical effects of certain observable 
causes. True, these observable causes and effects are 
experiences; but this is no ground for supposing that 
the traces themselves are of the nature eff experiences. 
This is disguised by the silly metaphor that past 
experiences are **stored up in the unconscious”. I 
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mmy have had a certain conscious experience which 
lasted for five minutes and ceased twenty years ago. 
If we say that this is ** stored up in the unconscious'*i 
and mean this statement to be taken literally, we must 
be understood to assert that this same experience has 
been going on steadily for the last twenty years. 
Perhaps the original experience was seeing a certain 
dog for five minutes twen^ years ago; if this experi¬ 
ence be literally “stored up in the unconscious”, I 
have been literally seeing the same dog in the same 
situation ever since, diough ** unconsciously ”, in spite 
of the fimt that the dog has been dead and buried for 
the last fifteen years. Of course it will be said that 
no one does mean to assert anything of this kind when 
he talks of experiences ** persisting in the unconscious”. 
It is quite true that most people hasten to disclaim such 
preposterous consequences when once they are pointed 
out. But I think there is no doubt that many people 
do hold views which, if they could be induced to state 
them clearly, would be found to lead to these conse* 
quences. For instance. Rivers in his Instiuct and the 
UmeoHsdous asserts that the eomtent of the Unconscious 
is **suppressed experiences”, and he gives as an 
example of such an experience a fright which one of 
his patients had had many years before with a dog in 
a passage. Of course, if anything literally persists, 
it is not the experience itself but the trace of the ex¬ 
perience. And there is no more positive reason to 
suppose that the trace of an experience resembles it 
or any other experience than to suppose that persistent 
dnfness resembles the attack of scarlet-fever which 
left it in the patient. 

The plain feet is that we know nothing with certainty 
about the intrinsic nature of traces, and we ought there- 
fisre studfouriy to avoid all phrases which suggest some 
particular view of their intrinsic nature. I propose to 
call traces and dispositions by the innocent name td 
**mnemic persialents”. The reason for calling them 
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**mnemic” is obvious. Our ordinary stattis of mind 
may be called “transients”; for they happen from 
time to time, last for a little while, and then cease. 
In contrast with these we can call traces and dispositions 
“ persistents ’*; because they are supposed to last for a 
long time, and to fill the gaps between our transient 
states of mind. (I avoid Mr Johnson's terms “occur* 
rents’* and “continuants", because they have certain 
implications which I do not at present wish to assert 
or deny of traces; and it is a pity to spoil two valuable 
technical terms by using them loosely in senses which 
their inventor might not admit.) The phrase “ mnemic 
persistents” has the twin advantage that it does express 
all that we know about traces and dispositions, and 
that it does not tacitly imply anything that we do not 
know about them. 

(a) InaeetssibU Exptrunas. There is ancXher import¬ 
ant non-literal sense in which the phrase “ unconscious 
experiences" has been used. To explain it I will take 
an example from that excellent book instinct and the 
Unamsdans by the late Dr Rivers. 

Rivers quotes the case of a piuient who had suffered 
from claustrophobia for many years. By analysing 
the patient's dreams Rivers was able to show that the 
claustrophobia had been started by a terrifying ex¬ 
perience which the man had had as a small boy in a 
narrow passage with a fierce dog. This experience the 
patient was quite unable to remember by normal means. 
Now Rivera gives this as a typical example of an un¬ 
conscious experience; and piacdcally defines “The 
Unconscious”, for his own purposes, as consisting of 
such experiencesL It is clear that this is an entirely 
new meaning of the phrase “ unconscious experience ”. 
When the experience originally happened it was in all 
probaldlity an ordinary conscious experience owned by 
the patient. There is no reason whatever to suppose 
that, at the time, the bc^ was unaware of seeing -the 
dog or of feeling fri^tened, or at any rate that he 
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could not have been aware of them if he had chosen to 
introspect at the time. In this the experience contiasts 
strongly with the case of Livingstone and the lion, 
which is also quoted by Rivers. Livingstone noticed 
at the time that he was not aware of any pain or fear 
while in the jaws of the lion; and the circumstances 
were such that, if he had been feeling pain or fear, he 
could hardly have failed to notice the feet. Here we 
may conclude, either that there was no experience of 
pain or fear connected with this situation ; or that, if 
there were, it was not a conscious experience of the 
mind known as ** Livingstone 

The case of Rivers' patient is quite different. To say 
that Ais experience is unconscious means only that he 
cannot now remember it by normal means; and it does 
not mean that it was not an ordinary conscious ex* 
perience which belonged to the boy at the time when it 
happened. It seems to me to be misleading in the 
highest degree to use the phrase "unconscious ex¬ 
perience '* in these two utterly different senses. Rivers 
would no doubt say that the experience "was conscious” 
when it happened, and that it "became unconscious” 
afterwards. This, however, does not alter the fact 
that the words "conscious” and "unconscious” are 
being used in two senses which are quite disconnected 
with each other. In the first sense an experience either 
is conscious or it is not; and, if it is one, it can never 
become the other. In the second sense one and the 
same experience may sometimes te conscious and at 
other times unconscious. For there might be times 
when a person could remember it normally, and other 
times when he could be gcMc to remember it only by 
technical methods, if at all. 

The situation which Rivers is describing is a real and 
an important one; but the terminology which he uses 
to describe it is hopeless. I shall substitute for the 
words **conscious” and ** uncmiacious”, when used in 
this sense, the words "aooessiUe” and "inaccessible” 
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respectively. An experience is accessible when it can 
be remembered fay normal means. It is inaccessible 
when it can be remembered only, if at all, by special 
technical methods. One and the same expmtence may 
be accessible at some times and inaccessible at others. 
Also there will probably be degrees of accessibility. 
Even when an experience can eventually be remember^ 
by normal means it is sometimes harder and sometimes 
essier to do this. And I suppose that, when technical 
methods have to be applied, they sometimes succeed 
easily and sometimes only with difficulty. 

Cormponding to this distinction between accessible 
and inaccessible experiences there will be a distinction 
between mnemic persistents. Some of these can never 
by any means be made to give rise to memories of the 
experiences which originated them. If innate dispositions 
originated, as some think, in the experiences of our 
remote ancestors, they fall into this class. And probably 
some trams fitll into it too. Other mnemic persistents 
will give rise to memories if special technical methods 
be applied, but not otherwise. And a third class give 
rise to memories without needing the application of 
special technical methods. Probably there is no sharp 
line between the second and third classes. 

The work of the psycho-analysts enables us to state 
one at least of the causes which tend to make certain 
experiences inaccessible. If the memory of a past 
experience would be specially painful or shocking to 
the present self there is a tendenqr for this experience 
to become inaccessible. It is sometimes sud that the 
painfulness or shockingness of the original experience 
is the operative foctor; but I think that this Is true 
rnily in a derivative way. The essential foctor is the 
emotional eflhct which the mtmory of the experience 
wmdd have if it arose mm. The memory many 
experiences which were quite enjoyable when they 
happened might be shocking or painful to the present 
self. Such expmienoea will tend to become inaccessible 
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in spite of their originally pleasant character. Again, 
the memories of some experiences which were painful 
or shocking when they happened might be neutral, or 
even pleasant and amusing, to my present self. I see 
no reason to think that such experiences would be 
specially likely to become inaccessible. All that we 
can say is that, in a good many cases, the memory of 
an experience which was painful or shocking when it 
happened is likely to be itself painful or shocking now. 
So fiir, and only so far, as this is true painful or 
shocking experiences will tend to become inaccessible. 

(3) Igmredf Misdtscribtd^ or Disloeated Desiros and 
Emotions, There is another non-literal sense of "un¬ 
conscious experience”, which applie specially to 
deires and emotions. It is rather closely connected 
with the sense which we have just been discussing, but 
it must be distinguished from this. There is no doubt 
that we have a general undiscriminating awareness of 
many of our experiences without introspectively analys¬ 
ing and discriminating them. Introspective analysis 
and discrimination involve a special act of attention 
which we can make or not as we like. And, if we choose 
to make it at all, we may take more or less trouble 
over it and can perform it more or less thoroughly. 
Even if we chocMe to make the attempt, and perform 
the discrimination and analysis to the best of our ability, 
we can make mistakes about the right analysis of our 
experiences, just as we can make mistakes in trying to 
aniUyse and describe external objerts which are presented 
together in a confosed jumble in our field dl view. In- 
t r ospectiim discrimination is a difficult, tiresome and 
unwonted process; and no one who is not used to it is 
likely to avoid mistakes. 

Now there are two classes of • experience about 
which we are specially and ^Mematically liable to 
make mistrUms; and these mistakes may have several 
different forms. The two classes in question are 
desires and emotions. Desires and emotions are the 
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experiences par txetUtiM about which we pass judg¬ 
ments of praise or blame on ourselves and others. 
If we find that we have certain desires and emotions 
we are obliged to think badly of ourselves ; and, if we 
confess such desires and emotion to others, they will 
think badly of us. We thus have a strong tendency 
not to discriminate these desires and emotions; or, if 
we do discriniinate them, to misdescribe them to our¬ 
selves ; or if we discriminate them and describe them 
rightly to ourselves, to refuse to acknowledge them 
to others. 

Now, in the case of emotions, we can go wrong 
either about the mental attitude itself or about its 
epistemological object. There is perhaps hardly any 
emotional attitude which is regarded as intrinsically 
bad; as bad, no matter what kind of epistemo¬ 
logical object it may be directed to. The rule seems 
to be that the same emotional attitude is good when 
directed on to one kind of epistemolojpcal object and 
bad when directed on to an object of another kind. 
Conversely, of two emotional attitudes which may be 
directed on to the same epistemological object, one 
may be good and the other bad. In (act we apply 
ethical predicates to the whole situation composed of 
such and such an attitude directed to such and such 
an epistemological object, and not to the attitude taken 
in abstraction. It is, considered virtuous to hate 
mVv, but wicked to hate even sinful ptoplt. And it is 
considered virtuous to feel rmHlation towards one's 
rivals, but wicked to feel ravy towards them. There 
are thus three methods of saving one's self-respect 
when one feels a certain emotion towards a certain 
object and believes that this kind of emotion ought 
not to be felt towards this kind of otgect. One method 
is to ignore the existence of the emotion altogether; 

to refuse to turn our introspective attention in this 
dangerous direction. A second method is to discriminate 
the emotional attitude properly, but to substitute for 
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its actual object another pretended object of such a 
kind that it woutd be respectable to take up this 
emotional attitude toemids this object. I may 

really hate Germans or capitalists, and may recc^nise 
that 1 am feeling the emotion of hatred. But I may 
persuade myself, and try to persuade others, that what 
1 hate is not Germans or capitalists as such but is the 
supposed specitd wicked$iess of these classes. In order 
to do this I shall very often have to make up a myth 
about them, and refuse to contemplate any of the 
perfectly obvious facts which show that Germans or 
capitalists are neither much better nor much worse 
than Englishmen or trades unionists. A third method 
is to make no mistake about the object of my emotion, 
and to recognise that I am feeling an emotion towards 
this object; but to substitute for the emotion which I 
actually feel, and which I believe that it is not respect¬ 
able to feel towards that kind of object, another pre¬ 
tended emotional attitufle which I believe it would be 
respectable to feel towards this object 1 may recc^nise, 
that I feel a certain emotion towards the success 
of a fellow philosopher’s book; and I may pretend to 
myself and others that this is the respectable emotion 
of healthy rivalry when it is really the disreputable 
emotion of disappointed envy. This third method is 
easiest when the real and the pretended emotion do 
resemble each other or contain certain common con¬ 
stituents, as envy and rivalry do. Of courw the second 
and third methods may be, and often are, combined, 
with the happiest results. The two emotions of malice 
and of righteous indignation are different; but they 
certainly contain common fectors, for both involve 
satisfection at the thought of another’s pain. And their 
appropriate objects are diflerent, but have something 
in common. If now 1 actually feel malice towards 
Smith, I can easily keep my self-respect and the respect 
of others by persuading myself and them that 1 am 
feeling an eaalied kind of satisfaction at the thought 
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of Smith's moiml purification through sufiering. One 
of the reasons for the extreme popularity of war with 
childless women and others who are in no immediate 
personal or family danger is that it renders such sub¬ 
stitutions easy, and enables quite ordinary people to 
go about swelling with pretensions to moral superiority 
which would, be exploded at once in a more normal 
atmosphere. 

The case of deiires is, in one way, simpler than that 
of emotions. There do not seem to be intrinsically 
different kinds of conative attitude, as there are in¬ 
trinsically different kinds of emotional attitude, such as 
fearing and hating. So far as 1 can see, desires differ 
from each other only in their intensity and in their 
epistemological objects; and the goodness or badness 
of a desire depends almost wholly on the nature of its 
object. (It no doubt depends partly also on the in¬ 
tensity of the desire. It would be considered that a 
very intense desire for knowledge is good, and that 
a moderate desire for bodily pleasure is good; but a 
very intense desire for bodily pleasure would be re¬ 
garded as bad by many people.) If I entertain a desire 
for some object which it is considered wrong to desire, 
there are two courses open to me in order to keep my 
pment high opinion of my moral character and to 
confirm other people in their high opinion of it. One 
is to ignore the existence of the desire altogether. 
Another is to recognise the existence of the desire, but 
to pretend to myself and to others that it is for some 
object which it is considered respectable to desire. As 
our motives are nearly always mixed, this process is 
childishly simple. It is only necessary to emphasiae 
that part of the desired object which it is considered 
respectable to want, and to slur over that part of it 
which it is considered disreputable to want. It is need¬ 
less to give examples of a process which we are all 
doing conrinually. 

Such emotions and desires as we have been con- 
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sidering are often given as examples of unconscious 
experiences. It seems to me that they are quite literslly 
conscious. Th^ are in fiu:t quite ordinaiy desires and 
emotions about whose exbtence, nature, and objects we 
need make no mistake if we introspect honestly and 
carefully enough. But, as a matter of &ct, we do not 
do this. We ignore them altogether; or we **dis> 
locste” them, t.e., ascribe to them a different object 
from that which th^ really have; or we misdescribe 
them, put them into a certain class of mental 
attitudes when we ought to put them into a certain 
other class. If there be anything literally unconscious 
in the whole business, it is not the desire or the emotion 
itself, but the process of ignoring, dislocating, or mis¬ 
describing it. We must therefore consider this process 
in rather more detail. 

If I am going to ignore, misdescribe, or dislocate a 
certain desire or emotion which I own, I must in some 
sense know that it is there and that there is a reason for 
treating it in this way. Now we have simultaneous 
undiscriminating awareness of many experiences which 
we do not attentively and deliberately introspect. I 
suggeM that this kind of knowledge suffices to warn us 
that the ice is thin in certain plac«, and that we had 
better not turn our introspective attention in these 
particular directions. The question might then be 
raised: **How &r is this aversion of discriminating 
introspection from certain desires and emotions a 
deliberate and conscious process?** In answer to this 
I think that the following considerations are important, 
(a) If we have a conscious desire to ignore certain ex¬ 
periences, because we think that they would turn out 
to be unflattering to our self-respect, this desire is itelf 
an experience which we shall tend to ignore. For it is 
not flattering to our self-rmpect to have to acknowledge 
that we can keep it only averting our attention ftom 
certain of our desires and emotions. It follows that, 
even if we deliberately and consciously ignore certain 
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desires and emotions, we riiall almost ceitainiy refuse 
to acknowledge this £sct to ourselves, and still more so 
to others. Thus I think that the aversion of our dis¬ 
criminative introspection from certain of our experiences 
is much oftener a deiiberate and literaiiy conscious 
process than is commoniy admitted. I beiieve that we 
generaliy knpw when we are doing this, and that the 
extreme **touchiness'* which we are iiable to display 
when taxed with it is a sign that we do. 

(d) An aversion of introspective attention, which be¬ 
gins by being deiiberate, wiil quickly become habitual. 
An analogy will make this plain. If I have a tender 
tooth I shall at first deliberately try to avoid biting 
on it, and shall sometimes make mistakes and hurt 
myself. But very soon 1 shall automatically avoid 
biting on it. Now emotions and desires tend to recur; 
and, if I at first deliberately avert my attention from 
some of tlwm, 1 shall very soon come to do so habitu¬ 
ally. Tliis habit, like any other, may eventually become 
so strong that it cannot be overcome 1^ deliberate 
volition. 

(r) A method which we very commonly use is to put 
a ring-jfence round a certain region, to label it as 
dangerous, and to avert our attention from the whole 
of it. All patriots do this with the whole subject of the 
virtues of their enemies and the faults of their fellow- 
countrymen ; many scientists put such a fence round 
all the subjects which are investigated by P^r^diical 
Researchers; and the minds of most clergymen appear 
to be full of regions guarded with barbed wire and a 
notice that "Trespassers will be Prosecuted”. Once 
this has been done it becomes perfemly ea^ to assert 
with complete good fiuth that we are not deliberately 
turning our attention away from any assigned desire or 
emotion which fells within such a region. We can 
truthfully say that we never thought for a moment of 
this particular experience, and therefore cannot have 
Mibermtify ignored it; Just aa a thief might truly say 
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that he had never touched a certain necklace if he had 
merely pocketed the case which in fiu:t contains it. 

Now I think it is certain that what are called '* un¬ 
conscious '* desires and emotions are <rften simply desires 
and emotions which we habitually ignore, misdescribe* 
or dislocate. An experience which is ** unconscious ” 
only in this sense is not literally an unconscious ex¬ 
perience. And the process of ignoring, misdescribing, 
or dislocating it is not literally an unconscious mental 
process. Sometimes it is a conscious and deliberate 
process which is itself ignored or misdescribed. Some¬ 
times it is habitual. In the first case it is ncx literally 
unconscious; and in the second there is no positive 
reason for thinking that it is literally an experience or 
aeries of experiences. 

Ignored experiences cannot be identified with in¬ 
accessible experiences. Many experiences which have 
become inaccessible were not ignored when they 
happened; and many which were ignored when they 
happened have nett become inaccessible. Nevertheless, 
there probably is a close connexion between ignored and 
inaccessible experiences. Experiences which it would be 
painful or shocking to discriminate are generally those 
which it would be painful or shocking to remember; 
and these, as we know, tend to become inaccessible. 
Moreover, the mere fact that an miperience is habitually 
ignored probably tends to make its trace less definite 
and more isolated, and therefore to increase the difliculqr 
of remembering it by normal means. 

I have discussed this subject mainly in connexion 
with the ignoring of experiences. But exa^y the 
same remarks apply to misdescribed and didocated 
experiences. In themselves these experiences, though 
idten called ** unconscious ”, are literally ransekms. 
And the process of misdescribing them or dislocating 
them is either a deliberate process which we choose^ to 
ignore or misdescribe, or it is an habitual process which 
is not literdly an experience at all. 
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( 4 ) l/urwcogHised Needs. There is another sense in 
which the phrase '* unconscious d«iires *' has been used, 
in which it does not denote a literally unconscious ex¬ 
perience. This has been brought out very clearly by 
Mr Russell in his Anafysis of Mind; though I do not 
agree with his apparent opinion that it covers all that 
is meant the phrase **unconscious desire'*, and I 
agree still less with the arguments and the conclusions 
which he bases on it. When we have the experience 
of desiring something we present to ourselves in 
imagination some possible future state of affisirs to which 
we take up the conative attitude. And it is an essential 
part of this attitude that we believe that this state of 
affairs, if realised, will satisfy us and bring the conative 
situation to an end. Now, of course, what I now believe 
would satisfy me may be extremely different both in 
outline and in detail from what would really satisfy me. 
I have no infallible revelation about what state of affairs 
will bring a certain kind of uneasiness to rest. 1 cannot 
learn about this by intn^pection, however careful and 
thorough; for this will tell me only about the elements 
and the structure of my present conative situation. 
The recorded experiences of others may provide me 
with the basis for a more or less probable inference on 
the subject; but, in the main, the only avulable policy 
is to " wait and see.” 

Now sometimes it is said that what 1 ** really desire ” 
is what would in feet satisfy my present conation. 
With this terminology it is certain that I am often not 
conscious of what 1 really desire. And this feet is 
expressed by saying that I have an “unconscious 
desire ” for what would in fact sati^ me. 1 think that 
this is a most unfortunate and misleading terminology. 
It is much better to begin by distinguishing between 
what 1 **desire'' or “want” and what I “need”. I 
may pet before myself the idea of a large fortune, and 
s p yjld most of my life trying to gain it. If so, it is pre- 
-lliplerotts to say that I only think tittt I desire money; 
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1 really do desire it. I have a oonative attitude, and the 
epistemological ol^ect to which it is directed is my 
future wealth. It is true to say that I desire money in 
precisely the same sense in which it is true to say that 
the drunkard sees pink rats; and to deny this is to 
confuse an epistemological object with an ontological 
object. Now 1 may find that, when 1 have made a 
great deal of money, the same kind of dissatisfaction 
still persists. And it may be true that this dissatis* 
fisction would in fact have bMn removed if 1 had acquired 
fame instead of money. If so, 1 Heedeti fame. But it is 
preposterous to say that I desirett fame, if I never put 
the idea of fame before myself, or felt any attraction for 
it, or strove after it. To say that I “unconsciously 
desired ” &me, is like saying that the drunkard “ un¬ 
consciously saw ” the alcohol in his stomach. 

What is true then is that needs often give rise to 
desires, and that the desire which is caused by a certain 
need may have an epistemological object which fails to 
agree with die ontological object which would satisfy 
that need. But needs are not desires, nor are they 
experiences at all; hence a need of which 1 am unaware 
cannot properly be called an unconscious desire, or an 
unconscious expenenee of any kind. Still, there is no 
doubt that one of the meanings which is given to the 
phrase **unconscious desires” is **needs of which a 
person is unaware ”. I shall call “ unconscious desires ”, 
in this sense, by the much less misleading name of 
** unrecognised needs ”. 

I have now pointed out four non-literal senses in 
which psychologists use the phrase “ unconscious ex¬ 
periences” or at any rate “ unconscious mental states”. 
( 1 ) In the sense of traces and dispositions, they seem 
to have no claim to be called “ experiences ”, and no 
obvious claim to be called “ mental ” unless it can be 
shown that they cannot be simply modifications of the 
brain and nervous system, (a) In the sense of inaccessible 
experiences, “ unconscious mental stttes ” were literally 
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experiences when they happened. But they were also 
literally conscious; and no subsequent hustsaboutmemofy 
or the lack of it can make diem literally unconscious. 
( 3 ) ** Unconscious desires and emotions”, in the sense 
of desires and emotions which we ignore, misdescribe, 
or dislocate, are certunly experiences. But they are 
literally conscious. ( 4 ) "Unconscious desires”, in the 
:,ense of unrecognised needs, are, so &r as one can see, 
not experiences at all. And the desires for objects 
which will not in fisct satisfy us, which are often 
caused by unrecognised needs, are ordinary conscious 
experiences. 

It now remains to tiy to see what is meant 
literaify conscious and literaify unconscious mcperiencra 
or mental states. The existence of " unconscious mental 
states”, in the four non-literal senses which we have 
enumerated, is so obvious that people would not have 
thought of quarrelling about unconscious mental states 
unless they had had some other and more literal meaning 
of this phrase at the back of their minds. 

LiUraUy Vnamscions Mtutal Eveuts, I will first try to 
point out what seem to me to be the characteristic 
marks of a conscious mental state, and 1 will then 
describe a literally unconscious mental state as one 
which lacks some of these marks. 

In order that a mental sute of mine may be conscious 
it is certainly not necessary that I should be " conscious 
of it ” when it happens, in the sense of making it the 
object of an act of introspective attention. I have no 
doubt that I have been seeing the words of this page as 
I wrote them down; and 1 am sure that my perceptions 
of the words have been instances ai what every one 
would call "conscious experiences”. But I most 
certainly did not make these perceptual states into 
objects of introspective attention while th^ were 
happening. My attention was taken up with my argu¬ 
ment and with the words themselves, and 1 was not 
attending m all to the proce s s of aoeing the words. No 
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doubt all processes which 1 introspectively discriminate 
are conscioust but the converse of this is cerUiinly not 
true. A conscious experience of mine cannot therefore 
be defined as an experience of mine of which 1 was 
conscious at the time when it happened, if by “ being 
conscious of" you mean ** making an object of intro¬ 
spective attention 

Nevertheless, it might be possible to mark off con- * 
scious experiences from all other mental events by 
means of some more hypothetical refereni^es to intro¬ 
spective discrimination. Might we not say that every 
conscious experience of mine is one that I should have 
succeeded in discriminating if I had introspected care¬ 
fully enough while it was happening or immediately 
afterwards? 1 think that we are inclined to believe 
this about all mental events which we should be 
prepared to count as "conscious experiences" of ours, 
and that we are not inclined to believe it about any¬ 
thing else. It is therefore plausible to take it as a 
sufficient description, if not as a definition, of a "con¬ 
scious experience " of mine. 

But, even as a description, it needs some further 
elaboration. There are certain experiences which 
probably could have been introspectively discriminated 
while they were happening, and which would yet be 
called "unconscious", in a sense which does not fall 
under any of the four non-literal headings already men¬ 
tioned. Take dreams, for instance. From one point 
of view all dreams would be called " unconscious 
experience". Yet, from another point of view, to see 
my friend in a dream is as much a “ conscious «peri- 
ence" as to see him in waking life. It is certain that 
many dream-experiences could have been introspected 
by the dreamer while they were happening: for I have 
quite often introspected my dream-experiences while 
dreaming, and 1 do not suppose that this is at ail 
exceptional in people who are given to introspection. 
Another example is provided by alleged cases of 

BB 
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co-consciousness. Sally Beauchamp, in Dr Morton 
Prince’s Dissoeiatian of a PersomaU^t claimed to be 
aware of most of the things of which B| was aware 
when the latter was in control of the fa^y and the 
former was not. From Sally’s point of view these 
states of awareness were just as **conscious” as the 
contemporary states of awareness in Bj; in foct this is 
precisely what the claim to rvHxinsciouaness, as dis¬ 
tinct from tUtamtaing consciousness, amounts to. It 
seems to me that the only way to deal with such cases 
as these is to introduce a distinction between *'rela¬ 
tively" and “absolutely” unconscious mental events. 
We shall then have to distinguish relatively unconscious 
experiences from strictly conscious experiences by con¬ 
sidering who precisely could have introspected them 
when they were happening. We call the vivid dream 
of a normal man and the alleged co-conscious miperi- 
ences of Sally “conscious”, because there was somo 
mind, vis., my sleeping self in the one case and Sally 
in the other, which could have introspectively dis¬ 
criminated them if it had tried at the time when they 
were happening. We call the same experiences “ un¬ 
conscious" simply because the omfy mind which could 
have introspectively discriminated them at the time 
when they were happening was a mind which was not 
then in eontroi of the body concerned in the experience. 
Such experiences as these I shall call “relatively 
unconscious". An “atxmlutely unconscious” mental 
event would be one that could not have been intro¬ 
spectively discriminated at the time of its occurrence 
by any mind, whether in control at the time td a body 
or not. 

I am well aware that even these amended descriptions 
are open to serious objections. What do we mean by 
**controlling a body”? And when is a certain mind in 
control of a certain body, and when is it not? If you 
press me with these questions, I doubt whether 1 can 
give a perfectly satis fo ctory answer to diem. Still, it 
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seems to me that the kind of fitct which I refer to under 
the name of **controi ’* is pretty obvious. There is an 
important sense in which the mind which is known as 
'■C.D.B.*' is at present in control of my body, and in 
which it will not be in control of my body later in the 
evening when I am in bed and asleep. At that time 
no mind will, in this sense, be “in control of” it; 
though it will, no doubt, still be behaving in a some¬ 
what different way from that in which it would behave 
if it were no longer mu'uiaUe/by a mind at all. In the 
case of alternating personality a recognisably different 
mind is at different times **in control of” the same 
body, even if there be reason to suppose that all these 
minds are in a sense parts of a mngle “ mind ” which 
continues to animate this body throughout life. 

There is unfortunately one other highly debatable 
conception which I must introduce before giving a 
description of literally unconscious mental events which 
can make any claim to be satisfactory. This is the 
notion of the “ ownership ** of a mental event by a mind. 
To own an experience is evidently not the same as to 
discriminate it introspectively. It is commonly believed 
that only mental events which are owned by some mind 
can be introspectively discriminated, and that the only 
mind which can introspectively discriminate an experi¬ 
ence is the mind which owns it. If this be true, both 
absolutely conscious and relatively unconscious mental 
events must be owned by minds. But theoretically there 
would be two quite different kinds of absolutely uncon¬ 
scious mental events. The first would be owned by a 
mind which, for some reason, could not have intro¬ 
spectively discriminated them when they happened even 
if it had tried. The aec»nd would have been incapable 
of being introspectively discriminated by any mind 
simply because they were not owned by any mind. 1 
have so far drawn no distinction between “experiences ” 
and “ mental events ”. This seems to be a convenient 
place to do soh All experiences are mental events; but 
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I chink it would be in accordance with usage to say tha^ 
if there be unowned mental events, they should not be 
called *' experiences So I will define an ** experience ” 
as a mental event which is owned by some mind. 
Thus absolutely unconscious mental events will divide 
in theory into (a) absolutely unconscious experiences; 

mental events which are owned, but could not have 
been introspectively discriminated when they happened ; 
and (4) unowned mental events. 

Of course many people would deny off-hand the 
possibility of unowned mental events. They may be 
right. On the other hand, they may be dicing ** mental 
event” in some way which includes ownership by a 
mind as part of the definition. In that case their denial 
is merely an analytic proposition. Again, anyone who 
holds that a mind does not require a Pure Ego, but 
consists simply of a mass of suitably interconnected 
mental events, can hardly deny the possibility of masses 
of mental events so poor in content and so loosely inteiv 
connected as not to deserve the name of “minds”. If 
so, he can hardly deny the possibility that some mental 
events are not owned by minds, even if he denies the 
possibility of completely isolated mental events. For 
these reasons it is wise to introduce the class of “ unowned 
mental events", even though it may turn out to be a 
mere blank window. 

1 must now state more clearly what 1 mean by 
*'ownership”. I do not think that it is definable, in 
the sense in which I am using it. But it is a hi|^ly 
ambiguous word; and, by pointing out the senses in 
which I am Mat using it, 1 may be able to indicate to the 
reader what I want him to think about. ( 1 ) In die very 
widest sense we call a mental event ** an experience of 
Smith's" if it is specially connected with the stimulation 
of Smith's body. And by “Smith's body" we mean 
the body which is normally controlled a certain 
recr^^isable mind known as “ Smith ”. In this sense a 
mental event might be called “ an experience of Smith's ” 
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even if it were not owned by his mind or by any other 
mind. ( 2 ) In a slightly narrower sense a mind M might 
be said to be still owning a mental event if this has left 
some trace which still affects M's conscious experiences 
from time to time. In this sense Rivers’ claustrophobic 
patient was still ** owning " the experience with the dog 
in the passage, both before and after Rivers had cured 
him by enabling him to remember the incident. ( 3 ) In 
a still narrower sense of "ownership" we should say 
that a mind still owns those and only those experiences 
which it can remember at will. In this sense Rivers' 
patient had ceased to "own” the dog*«xperience for 
many years, and began to "own" it again only after 
Rivers had cured him. We have two senses of " owner¬ 
ship” in connexion with personal property, w’hich corres¬ 
pond to the last two senses mentioned above. In the 
wider sense of "ownership” I am still the owner of a 
certain umbrella even after it has been lust or stolen. It 
remains my umbrella, though it now rests permanently 
in yoHr hat-stand. In the narrower sense I own it only 
so long as I can lay hands on it at will. Experiences 
which are owned in senses ( 2 ) or ( 3 ) may be said to be 
" mnemically owned ”; because, strictly speaking, their 
continued ownership by me means only that they con¬ 
tinue to affect my conscious experiences. The two 
senses may be distinguished from each other by calling 
the former "mnemic ownership de jure'' waA the latter 
" mnemic ownership dt facto tt do fare ”. 

Now I am not using "ownership” in any of these 
three senses in my attempts to give sufficient descrip¬ 
tions of literally conscious and unconscious mental 
events. It is in fact evident that there is another sense 
of " ownership ”, which is not mnemic. When 1 look 
out of the window and see a man passing, or when I 
feel a twinge of toothache, these experiences am owned 
by me in a fundamental and probably indefinable sense. 
This is a sense in which the visual experience c e a ses 
to be owned by me as soon as the man passes out of 
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sight, and the other experience ceases as soon as 1 cease 
to £eel my tooth aching. They may still continue to be 
owned by me both dt jure and de facto. 1 may from 
time to time remember seeing the man or feeling the 
pain. And, even if 1 cannot do this, these experiences 
may continue to modify my later experiences from time 
to time in some way or other. Let us call this third, 
non-mnemic, sense of **ownership” by the name of 
** literal ownership ". In my attempts to give sufficient 
descriptions of literally conscious and unconscious 
mental events it must be understood that, wherever 1 
use the word "ownership", I mean "literal owner¬ 
ship ”. It is probable that many mental events which 
have been literally owned are not mnemically owned 
de facto for more than a negligibly short time; and it is 
probable that many of them are not mnemically owned 
de jure for long. And it is quite possible that mental 
events which have never been literally owned by me 
may be mnemically owned by me de jure if not de facto. 

1 will now repeat the descriptions which we have 
reached. These must be interpreted in the light of the 
remarks which I have just bwn making. (1) Mental 
events are either own^ or unowned. All unowned 
events are incapable of being introspectively discrimin¬ 
ated by any mind, and are therefore ^solutefy unconscious. 
(a) Events which are mental and are owned by some 
mind are called "experiences”. Mental events which 
are unowned are not to be called "experiences", and 
therefore not "unconscious experiences*'. (3) Mental 
events which are owned may be such that the mind 
which owns them could, or such that it could not, have 
introspectively discriminated them at the time of their 
occurrence if it had tried. In the latter case they are 
absolutely unconscious experiences of that mind. (4) Menul 
events which are owned and could have been intro¬ 
spected may be owned by a mind whidi is at the time 
of their occurrence in control of a body, or by a mind 
which is not in control of a body at that time. In the 
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former case they are absehtttfy ams€uus ticpirwues. In 
the latter case they are rtkaivtly mtuomsdems experiauest 
i.$., they are conscious experiences of what would 
commonly be called an '*uncon«:ious mind”. These 
results are exhibited synopticaily in the table which 
follows: 





1 Sr MMotraUlBg Bind Omtmuehmi\ 

l.AMiMWarMMr'. j 
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The next point to notice is that 1 do not pretend to 
have given either diputUions of literally conscious or 
unconscious mental events, or tests for them. At most 
I claim to have given descripHoms which suffice to dis¬ 
tinguish the two in theory. 1 will now say something 
more about this first point. 1 think that almost every¬ 
one would be inclined to say: “ It may be that all my 
conscious experiences are mental events which 1 owned 
and which I could have introspectively discriminated 
at the time; and it may be that there is nothing else of 
which this is true. But this purely hypothetical pro¬ 
position about what would have happened if I had 
introspected cannot be ultimate. There must be some 
intrinsic difference between those experiences of mim^ 
which I could have introspected and those which I 
could not have introspectively discriminated even if 1 
had tried my hardest And this intrinsic difference, 
whatever it may be, is what we mean by the difference 
between a conscious and an unconscious experience." 

This may very well be true. One can think of at 
least three circumstances which might tend to make it 
impossible to discriminate an experience introspectively. 
(i) The diflSculty might arise through the experience 
being an event all of whose characterisUcs have an 
extremely weak intensive magnitude, (a) The char- 
uteristics of the experience might be reasonably intense, 
but it might be part of a larger mass of experiences 
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which were extremely like it botli qualitatively and 
quantitatively. (3) The experience might have consider¬ 
able intensity, and might differ from other co-existing 
experiences both qualitatively and quantitatively to a 
nnarked extent; but it might stand in certain special 
relations to other contents of the mind which prevent 
it from being introspectively discriminated. This third 
possibility would seem to split into two. (a) It might 
take a merely negative form. It might be that this 
experience is relatively isolated, and stands in but few 
relations to the other contents of the mind. The limiting 
case of this arises when a mental event is not owned by 
a mind at all, in the literal sense of “ ownership (A) It 
might take a positive form. There might be some positive 
relation between this experience and the rest of the mind 
which positively averts introspective attention from the 
former. And this peculiar relation might depend on 
some intrinsic quality in the experience, ■ff.g'., the 
experience may be such that, whenever it begins to be 
introspected, an intolerably painful feeling begins to 
arise in the mind which owns it. It seems likely that 
all these various possibilities are realised in practice in 
various cases of literally unconscious experiences. 

** SiittuttaHeous UndiscrimiHatiHgAwareness" and** Owner- 
ship ". 1 will end this section by raising a rather difficult 
question which is very closely connected with what we 
have just been discussing. In our descriptions of liter¬ 
ally conscious and unconscious mental events we have 
used two obviously different relations which may hold 
between a mind and a mental event, vis., literal owner¬ 
ship and introspective discrimination. The latter seems 
to imply the former, but the former can evidently hold 
without the latter. Now tiiere seems to be a third 
possible relation between a mind and a mental event, 
which might be called ** Simultaneous Undiscriminating 
Awareness I want to say something about this, and 
to consider how it is related to literal ownership. 

Let us consider the case of looking for one*s spectacles 
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in a certain drawer, and fiiuling' to find them though they 
were staring one in the face all the time. If I were asked 
whether I was at the time aware of seeing the drawer 
and most of its contents, I should answer "Yes", in 
one sense, and " No", in another. Certainly 1 was 
aware of seeing the drawer and most of its contents in 
a sense in which I was not aware of seeing the spectacles. 
On the other hand, I was almost certainly not introspeo- 
tlvely discriminating the process of seeing the drawer; 
for my whole attention was devoted at the time to the 
drawer itself and its contents, and not to my own mental 
states. It is evident that, in the vast majority of cases 
of conscious perception, I am not aware of my perception, 
in the sense of introspectively discriminating it. Never¬ 
theless, I should certainly refuse to entertain the sugges¬ 
tion that 1 am not aware, /« amy ssnse, of my conscious 
perceptions while they are taking place. I shall say 
then that the person in our example was aware of his 
act of seeing the drawer and most of its contents, in 
the sense that he had " simultaneous undiscriminating 
awareness " of this mental event. It is also true that he 
*' literally owned " this mental event; it was literally a 
part of kis mental history. 

It would seem then that literally conscious experiences 
are always literally owned by a mind, and that the mind 
which owns them has always simultaneous undiscrimin- 
ating awareness of them. But, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, it does not also introspectively discriminate 
them. The question now arises: " Do we ever literally 
own mental events of which we do not have at least 
simultaneous undiscriminating awareness?" 

It krill first be necessary to modify the question in 
order to remove the danger of an infinite regress. If 
“literal ownership" and "simultaneous undiscrimin- 
ating awareness” be just two difierent names for a 
single relation, it will of course follow that I must have 
simultaneous undiscriminating awareness of any mental 
®^nt which I own. And there will be no infinite 
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repcss in this assertion. But, suppose that the two 
names stand for different relations. Suppose I own a 
certain state and that I have simultaneous undis¬ 
criminating awareness of s. This awareness of s will 
also be a state which is owned by me. And, if I must 
have simultaneous undiscriminating awareness of every 
mental event that I own, I must have it of this state 
toa We should thus be launched on an infinite regress 
of awarenesses of awarenesses of awarenesses of ... . 
So, unless we take **literal ownership" and "simul¬ 
taneous undiscriminating awareness " to be simply two 
names for the same relation, or else modify the proposi¬ 
tion which we are investigating, we can be sure that 
this proposition involves an infinite multiplication of 
states of mind. I do not maintain that such an infinite 
series of mental states belonging to a single mind 
involves any contradiction. But there is not the faintest 
reason to believe that it is a fact; and it certainly would 
be undesirable to accept a proposition which has this 
implication, unless there were the strongest grounds 
for doing so. 

It is of course quite easy to modify the proposition 
which we are considering, so that it shall not entail 
the existence of an infinite series of contemporary mental 
states belonging to the same mind. We can begin by 
distinguishing "orders" of mental events. We might 
call my awareness of the drawer a state of the first order; 
my simultaneous undiscriminating awareness of my 
awareness of the drawer a state of the second order; 
and so on. And we might put the proposition into the 
milder form that 1 have simultaneous undiscriminating 
awareness of every mental event which I own, provided 
that its order does not exceed some finite number n. 
The state of n+ itJk order, which is my awareness of a 
state of mtk order, would then be owned 1^ me but 
would not be an olyect of simultaneous undiscrimin¬ 
ating awareness to me. In particular it might be that 
1 necessarily have simultaneous undiscriminating aware- 
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ness of all mental events of the first order which 1 own ; 
but that I do not necessarily have simultaneous undis* 
criminating awareness of any of my experiences whose 
order is greater than one. Stated in this form the 
proposition is intrinsically unobjectionable, whether it 
be in fimt true or not. 

We have now to consider whether there is any 
reason to believe it. For this purpose we had better 
return to our example about the spectacles. It is 
plausible to hold that I have simultaneous undis¬ 
criminating awareness of all my eo/tscims experiences 
of the first order. The question is whether there may 
not be uneonseious experiences of the first order which 
I own but of which 1 do not have simultaneous undis¬ 
criminating awareness. We must notice that I should 
not normally use the words "conscious” and "uncon¬ 
scious" at all in describing my experience with the 
drawer and the spectacles. 1 should simply say : " I 
saw the drawer and most of its contents, but I did not 
see the specrtacles.” The adjectives "conscious” and 
" unconscious ” are added later, as a result of reflection 
and inference. I find that the spectacles must have 
been physically affecting my retina just as much as 
the drawer and the rest of its contents did. 1 then 
periiaps persuade myself that I must have seen the 
spectacles. And I express the obvious difference 
between the way in which 1 must have seen the 
spectacles, if I saw them at all, and the way in which 
I certainly did see the drawer and the rest of its con¬ 
tents, by saying that 1 saw the drawer "consciously” 
and that I must have seen the spectacles "uncon¬ 
sciously ”, if at all. Now this phraseology does suggest 
the possibility of first-order experiences which are owned 
1^ me, but which 1 am not aware even in the sense 
of simultaneous undiscriminating awareness. When I 
say: "/ saw the spectacim unconsciously” or **Mf 
seeing of them was unconscious”, I imply that this 
experience was owned by me. And, when I say tluu 
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it was unconscious, 1 do imply that I was not aware 
of it even in the sense in which I was aware of seeing’ 
the dnwer and the rest of its contents. That is, I do 
imply that I did not have even simultaneous undis- 
criminating awareness of seeing the spectacles. 

But it seems to me very doubtful whether we have 
any right to accept the verbal implications of this 
phraseology. The natural thing for me to say is 
simply: did not see the spectacles”. And the 

plain, straightforward meaning of this is that either 
there was no mental event at all called ** seeing the 
spectacles ”, or that, if diere were, it was not literally 
owned by m». Now it does not seem to me that the 
focts which are taken into consideration on later re¬ 
flection give us any ground for reversing this view, 
even if they do give us some ground for accepting the 
view that a mental event called ** seeing the spectacles ” 
did exist at the time. The facts which are adduced in 
fovour of the view that a mental event, called ** seeing 
the spectacles”, must have existed at the time fall into 
two main groups, (i) It is argued that the spectacles 
and my retina were in such relative positions that light 
from the former must have aflected the latter in a way 
which might reasonably have been expected to produce 
such a mental event, (ii) It may be tliat in dreams, 
or hypnc^is or psycho-analysis or some other 
technical method, I come to have experiences or to do 
or say things which are hard to mcplain except on the 
assumi^ion that a certain mental event exis^ in the 
past and that it is affecting my present experiences 
or actions. Even if we admit that such arguments 
make it probable that a mental event of ** seeing the 
spectacles ” existed while I was searching in the drawer, 
there seems no reason to believe that diey make it 
probable that this mental event was literally owned by 
me. No doubt, if it existed at all, its occurrence de¬ 
pended on the stimulation of Mp' body. It is dso true 
that it is a mentai event which afterwards affects experi- 
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ences in mind. But this does not suffice to prove 
that, when it happened, it was my experience, in the 
plain straightforward sense in which the experience of 
seeing the drawer and the rest of its contents was an 
experience of mine. 

Now, if this be granted, there would seem to be no 
very good ground for distinguishing between the first- 
order mental states which I own and the first-order 
mental states of which I have simultaneous undis¬ 
criminating awareness. The only ground for dis¬ 
tinguishing between the two was that certain common 
phrases do seem to suggest that there are mental events 
which I literally own but of which I do not have even 
simultaneous undiscriminating awareness. But we have 
now seen that, even if there be mental events which 
arise through the stimulation of my body and sub¬ 
sequently affect my experiences, and of which 1 have not 
simultaneous undiscriminating awareness, there is no 
good reason to think that they are literally owned by 
me. Hence I think that it is quite likely that all first- 
order experiences which I literally own are also 
experiences of which I have at least simultaneous un¬ 
discriminating awareness; and that all mental events 
of which I have simultaneous undiscriminating aware¬ 
ness are literally owned by me. This of course leaves 
it quite possible that literal ownership and simultaneous 
undiscriminating avrareness are different relations; just 
as size and shape are different qualities, though any¬ 
thing which has either must have both. And I think 
it is pretty certain that they are different reiations, for 
the following reason. If they were just two names for 
a single relation it would be quite certain thM every 
mental event which I own, no matter what its order 
might be, would be an object of simultaneous un- 
discriminating awareness to me. This would be an 
identical proposition. Now it does not seem to be in 
the least certain that there ccnild not be mental events 
which 1 own but of which I do not have even simultane- 
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ous undiacriminating awareness. I think that a person 
who felt quite certain that he had simultaneous un> 
discriminating awareness of all the first-order events 
which he owns might feel very doubtful indeed whether 
he had simultaneous undiscriminating awareness ot his 
simultaneous undiscriminating awareness of his first- 
order experiences. And, if we press the question on 
him for experiences of higher orders, I think there will 
certainly come a stage at which he will feel pretty certain 
that he could own a mental event without having even 
this kind of awareness of it. If this be so, literal 
ownership” and "simultaneous undiscriminating aware¬ 
ness” can hardly be two names for a single relation. 
Thus, on the whole, I think the most probable conclu¬ 
sion is that we are concerned with two different relations 
which, in the case of first-order experiences, always go 
together. In the case of experiences of a sufficiently 
high order literal ownership holds without simultaneous 
undiscriminating awareness. 

The Notion of "The naoonseions.” We are now in a 
position to deal with the substantive " TAe Unconscious”, 
after clearing up the meanings of the adjective "un¬ 
conscious”. Here again we find that there are great 
ambiguities. We must first notice a systematic 
ambiguity in all such phrases as this. When we talk of 
*'State” or "Internal Combustion Engine” we 
generally mean a typical idealised state or internal 
combustion engine. We use such phrases in this way 
when we are pretty certain that we are dealing with a 
class, such as states and internal combustion engines, 
having several quite distinct members which do not 
combine to form a single complex whole which is itself 
a state or an internal combustion engine. Each of 
these members is supposed to be a more or less im¬ 
perfect approximation to that ideal limit which we call 
"the State” or "the Internal Combustion Engine”, 
and which Plato would consider to be **laid up in 
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Heaven”. On the other hand, when we talk of’“the 
Sea ”, we do not as a rule mean a typical ideal sea, but 
just the whole mass of salt water on earth of which 
the various seas are so many different parts. This 
ambiguity is inconvenient even when we are talking 
about **the State” (except to Idealistic MeUphysicians 
whme more exciting results all depend on juggling with 
the defects of language instead of trying to correct 
them). It would be still more so if there were a single 
international world-state, as there ought to be. For, in 
that case "the State” might mean an ideal typical 
sute, or it might mean the actual Super-State of which 
all other states would be constituents. 

Now this kind of ambiguity is specially dangerous 
when we are dealing with something about which we 
know so little as we do about the Unconscious. It may 
be that there is only this and that Unconscious, just as 
there is this and that internal combustion engine; and 
that the totality of all unconscious mental events has 
as little unity and individuality as the totality of all 
internal combustion engines. On the other hand, it 
is possible that the total Un<x>nscious is not divisible 
into Smith’s Unconscious, Brown’s Unconscious, and 
so on ; so that it is only the Unconscious taken as a 
whole, and without reference to the various origins of 
various parts of it, which can be treated as an individual 
unit. Lastly, there is the much more likely alternative 
that the total contents of the Unconscious do form an 
important unity, and that they also fiill into various 
sub-groups, each of which has a greater internal unity 
than the Unconscious as a whole. The Unconscious as 
a whole might be like the United States; and Smith’s 
Unconscious and Brown’s Unconscious might be like 
the State of New Yoiic and the State of Nebraska. It is 
most undesirable that we should use phrases which 
tacitly prqudge these questions, and tie us down to 
one or other of the extreme alternatives. It will be 
wise to introduce at once certain technical terms to 
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avoid these dangers. 1 will laill the whole contents 
of the Unconscious, taken collectively as a single 
mass and without regard to the various origins of its 
various parts, the '* Total Unconscious It is then open 
to anyone to raise the questions: (a) **What are 
the contents of the Total Unconscious?*’; and ( 6 ) 
** Does the Total Unconscious possess anything worth 
calling a * structure *; and, if so, what kind of structure 
does it possess?” If the Total Unconscious should 
contain organised sub-groups, each having an im¬ 
portant degree of unity and individuality, these may 
be called “Unconscious Sub-groups";' If,'and only 
if, the Total Unconscious proved to have that kind 
of structure which characterises minds like our own, 
vre could talk of the “Total Unconscious Mind”. If 
any of the unconscious sub-grouj^ proved to have this 
kind of structure, it could be called a “Special Un¬ 
conscious Mind 

Tke Total UncoHsdous. One part of the contents of 
the Total Unconscious will be all mnemic persistents, 
all traces and dispositions, no matter whose experi¬ 
ences left the traces or whose experiences these traces 
and dispositions may subsequently modify. This will 
be divisible into an acrcessible and an inaccessible part, 
in the sense defined earlier in this Chapter. I will call 
this part of the Total Unconscious the “Total Mnemic 
Mass”. I see no reason to suppose that there is any 
fundamental intrinsic diflerence between the accessible 
and the inaccessible parts of the Toul Mnemic Mass. 
The inaccessible part is mainly dealt with by abnormal 
psychologists and by psycho-analysts; the accessible 
part has long been recognised in normal psychology. 
The importance of the work of the psycho-analysts is 
not tlutt they have revealed anything absolutely new 
and unheard of. It is only the extreme ignorance of 
most of them about all subjects except their own which 
causes them to make such claims. The real importance 
of their work is in the following points, (a) They have 
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shown that many inaccessible traces or grroups of traces 
do not rest idly. In so fiir as these fail to produce their 
normal effects, t.g.^ memories, they are liable to produce 
various bodily and mental disorders. (^) They have 
devised several new technical methods for making 
inaccessible traces accessible, (r) They have shown 
that, when this has been done, the menul and bodily 
disorders are often (for a time, at least) alleviated. 
(</) They have stated some of the probable causes which 
tend to make certain experiences become inaccessible. 
These are great achievements; and it is a pity to create 
prejudice against them by ignorant pontifications about 
“ the New Psychology ”. The psychologists of instinct 
(such as M'Dougall) also deal with the inaccessible 
part of the Total Mnemic Mass; but I cannot pretend 
to believe that they have accomplished anything except 
to revive the faculty-psychology in an extreme form 
and with an amusingly pretentious parade of ** science.” 

Now, if the whole content of the Total Unconscious 
be mnemic persistents, there is no reason to suppose 
that it contains mental events at all. For there is no 
known reason to believe that traces and disp(»itions 
are sufficiently like the only mental events which we 
know directly (vis., our own conscious experiences) to 
be called "mental events”. And, if the Total Un¬ 
conscious does not contain mental events, it cannot 
possibly be a mind or comprise sub-groups which are 
minds, no matter how complex its structure may be or 
how definitely it is divided into sub-groups having 
their own uni^ and individuali^. Thus, on this hypo¬ 
thesis, there would be no Total Unconscious Mind, and 
there would be no Special Unconscious Minds. 

If, hoemver, there be literally unconscious mental 
events, vis. (a) unowned mental events, or (b) mental 
events which were literally owned 1^ a mind but which 
could not have been introspect e d by it, or (e) mental 
events which were owned and could be introspected 
only by a mind which was not then in control of a 
oc 
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body, these ought to be counted as part of the contents 
of the Total Unconscious. I propose to call the whole 
mass of such mental events, supposing that they exist, 
the '*Total Subconscious Mass". In theory then the 
Total Unconscious will consist of the Total Mnemic 
Mass and the Total Subconscious Mass. The former 
consists of traces and dispositions; the latter, if it exists 
at all, will consist of literally unconscious mental events. 
If the Total Subconscious Mass exists, and if the mental 
events which belong to it leave traces, these will pre> 
sunuibly belong to the inaccessible part of the Total 
Mnemic Mass. 

Now if, and only if, the Total Subconscious Mass 
exists, there is a possibility of a Total Unconscious 
Mind and of Special Unconscious Minds. I do not 
know how to define a ** mind ”, but I think it is evident 
that a thing could not be called a “mind" unless it 
had a peculiar kind of content and a peculiar kind of 
structure. Its content must be the kind of events which 
we call **mental" and observe when we choose to 
introspect. And these mental events must be inter¬ 
connected in a very peculiar way. It is possible that 
mental events can exist only as foctors in those peculiar 
complex wholes which we call “minds", but I do not 
see any very good reason to believe this. It is also 
possible, and much more likely, that nothing but mental 
events can be interconnected in the peculiar way which 
is characteristic of the structure of a mind. Now, 
among the relations which are characteristic of the 
structure of minds, a most important place must be 
given to mnemic relations. It seems essential to the 
notion of a mind that its contents at one moment shall 
be largely dependent on its contents at other moments 
in the nuuie past, and shall not be completely ex> 
plicable by reference to events widiin or without it 
which have happened in the immetUatt past. I do not 
suggest for an instant that it is a sufficient description 
of a mind to say that it consists of mental events 
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mneiniailly interconnected; but there is little doubt 
that this is an essential part of what we understand by 
a ** mind Now, unless we assume a quite new kind 
of causation, the mnemic relations between transient 
mental events depend on the existence of mnemic per> 
sistents. Thus a mind requires a Mnemic Mass. On 
the other hand, a Mnemic Mass by itself does not 
suffice to constitute a mind; for a mind must contain 
experiences, whilst a Mnemic Mass consists solely of 
traces and dispositions. 

In order to prove the existence of anything that could 
reasonably be called the “Total Unconscious Mind” 
it would therefore be necessary to establish the follow¬ 
ing points, (i) That there are literally unconscious 
experiences, in the sense defined above. If so, there is 
a Total Subconscious Mass, (a) That these literally 
unconscious experiences leave traces; that there 
is a part of the Total Mnemic Mass which consists of 
the traces of the Total Subconscious Mass. (3) That, 
given these two indispensable prerequisites, the mental 
events which make up the Total Subconscious Mass 
do in fmct have to each other such relations as to form 
a single individual whole analogous to the minds which 
we know by introspection. It seems to me most im¬ 
portant that people should recognise that the Total 
Unconscious may contain mental events, and may form 
a very important unity taken as a whole; and yet that 
it may be absolutely misleading to call it a “ mind ". 
At present anyone who thinks that there is reason to 
hold that the Total Unconscious has a unity which 
stretches b^ond and between recognised individual 
human beings, is at once liable to be accused of be¬ 
lieving in a Total Unconscious Mind. It is therefore 
impcMtant to point out how much more than this is 
needed to constitute a belief in the Total Unconscious 
Mind. 

C/iwsMMMKr It is commonly assumed that 

the Total Unconscious foils quite definitely into well 
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marked sub-g^roups, one specially associated with one 
human being and another with another. People con¬ 
stantly talk of "My Unconscious'* and "Your Un¬ 
conscious ”; and such phraseology would seem to 
imply the belief just mentioned. So we must now 
consider the alleged subdivision of the Total Un¬ 
conscious into one part which is Smith's, another 
which is Brown's, and a third which is Robinson's. 

We will begin by considering the subdivisions of the 
Total Mnemic Mass. All that we know about traces 
is that certain experiences leave them, and that they 
produce or modify certain later experiences. We might 
therefore classify the contents of the Total Mnemic 
Mass on either of two principles, viz., by their place of 
origin or by the place where they produce their effects. 
Each of these principles min be used in two different 
ways, thus giving four different methods of subdivision. 
We might class together (a) all traces left by experiences 
of Smith's mind; or (fi) all traces left by events which 
happened to Smith's body, or (e) all traces and dis¬ 
positions which produce or modify experience in 
Smith's mind ; or (</) all traces and dispositions which 
cause or modify behaviour of Smith's body. Now it is 
quite certain that these four equally sensible waysof sub¬ 
dividing the Total Mnemic Mass will lead to diflferent 
results as soon as we leave completely normal and 
commonplace phenomena. 1 will now show this indetail. 

(i) If innate dispositions be classified by origin they 
must be assigned to that part of the Total' Mnemic Mass 
which belonged to our remote ancestors. For, if such 
dispositions originated in experiences or in bodily pro¬ 
cesses, it was in those of our remote ancestors and not 
of ourselves that they must have originated. If, on the 
other hand, we classify innate dispositions by the minds 
whose experiences th^ modify or die bodies whose 
activities they determine, we must assign them to the 
Mnemic Masses of contemporaiy men. Let us then, 
for the future, confine the discussion to traces. 
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(ii) If there be literally unconscious mental events, 
and we classify traces by origin, we shall often reach a 
different result according as we classify by the mind or 
the body in which they originated. By ** Smith's 
body ” we mean that body which is most usually con¬ 
trolled by a mind with certain marked characteristics, 
whom we know as ** Smith Now, even if Smith be 
the most normal person in the world, he is often asleep 
and sometimes in a swoon. At such times the mind 
known as **Smith” is not in control of the organism 
known as “Smith’s body”, even though it be still 
animatinjg- the latter. If stimuli act on the body at such 
times and leave trw^, these traces cannot be counted 
as belonging to Smith's Mnemic Mass, if we mean 
by this the set of traces left by experiences owned by 
Smith’s mind. For these stimuli, if they produced 
mental events at all, did not produce experiences which 
were literally owned by Smith's mind. On the other 
hand, if by “Smith's Mnemic Mass” we mean traces 
left by events that happened to Smith’s fiotfyf these 
traces will belong to Smith’s Mnemic Mass. 

(iii) Generally, when a body is not controlled by the 
mind which normally controls it, it is not controlled by 
any mind at all. But in cases of multiple personality 
the same body may be controlled successively by several 
recognisably different minds. The phrase “Smith's 
body ” Uien means the body of which the mind called 
“Smith” is one of the controlling minds. The fact 
that it is called “ Smith's body ” is then largely a matter 
of chance; it will depend on which of these minds is 
most often in control or was earliest in control. If we 
classify traces by the bodies in which they originate 
there will be one group connected with Smith's body. 
If we classify traces 1^ the minds from whose experiences 
they originate, this Mnemic Mass will split up into 
S|*s Mnemic Mass, S,'s Mnemic Mass, and so on. 
This subdivision may very well not be exhaustive; 
there may be traces, due to events which happened in 
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Smith's body, which were not originated by experiences 
in tmy of the minds which successively control Smith's 
body. 

(iv) I have so hir confined myself to the classification 
of traces by their place of origin ; and have shown that 
those which originate from experiences belonging to a 
certain mind will be contained in, but will not exhaust, 
the group originated by events which happen to the 
body which is said to be controlled by this mind. I 
will now point out that classification by place of origin 
and classification by results will lead to different group¬ 
ings. Suppose that a certain body B is controlled 
alternately by minds Bj and B^ An experience which 
is owned by B| may leave a trace which afterwards 
modifies experiences which are owned by B^ If we 
classify by origin, this trace will belong to B^'s Mnemic 
Mass; if we classify by results, it will belong to B,'s 
Mnemic Mass. It is of course quite possible that a 
trace left by one of B^’s experiences may modify the 
later experiences of both B| and B,. If we classify by 
origin, this trace will belong to the Mnemic Mass of 
B| and not to that of B^; if we classify by results, it 
will be common to the Mnemic Masses of Bi and B,. 
There are examples of such facts as these in Dr Prince's 
account of the Beauchamp case. 

(v) So far it has appeared that, even in abnormal 
cases, all the traces which produce efiects in any of the 
minds which control a certain body were started by 
events which happened to /Aat body. This breaks 
down in the phenomena of telepathy. So &r as 1 can 
judge from my own experiences with Mrs Leonard and 
from what I have read of the experiences of others, 
telepathy from a sitter to an entranced medium most 
often concerns past experiences of the sitter which he is 
not at the moment thinking about. We must ther^re 
suppose that traces of some of the sitter's paM experi¬ 
ences now affect the mind of the medium. From the 
pmnt of view of origin such traces belong to the 
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Mnemic Mass of the sitter and not to that of the 
medium. From the point of view of effects these traces 
are common to the Mnemic Masses of sitter and 
medium; for the sitter can remember the experience, 
and the medium can have telepathic knowledge of it. 

(vi) Lastly, we have the rare, but reasonably well 
attested phenomenon of ** possession"; where the 
normal control of an entranc^ medium ceases to con¬ 
trol her body, and the medium begins to speak with 
a quite different voice, gestures, and mannerisms, which 
are said to be recognisably characteristic of a certain 
dead person whom the medium has never met I have 
witnessed and taken dictaphone records of one alleged 
case of this kind. There is no doubt at all of the 
striking and sudden change which takes place in voice, 
manner, and subject-matter communicated; but I can¬ 
not personally vouch for the resemblance of these 
characteristics in the so-called ** personal control" to 
those of a certain dead person whom the medium has 
never met. In the experiments in which I took part 
the alleged communicator had been known intimately 
by the other sitter, and not at all by myself; so that 1 
had to take his word for the resemblances between the 
** personal control" and the allege communicator. I 
see, however, no special reason to doubt that the 
phenomenon in question sometimes does happen. Let 
us take it as a hypothesis that it does. The most 
plausible way to explain such phenomena would be to 
suppose that a set of traces, which originated in the 
mind or body of a dead person, can persist for a while 
after the destruction of all that is recognisable of the 
body; and diat this set of traces is capable of affecting 
in a marked way the speech and bodily behaviour of an 
entranced medium under specially favourable condi¬ 
tions. Such traces would have to be counted u 
belmiging to the Mnemic Mass of the dead person, if 
we count by origin; and as belonging to the Mnemic 
Mass eff the medium, if we count effects. 
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The upshot of this discussion is that the Total Mnemic 
Mass almost certainly does contain important sub- 
iproups specially correlated with various recognisably 
different human minds and bodies. But we must 
recognise that, since there are several equally reason¬ 
able ways of grouping which lead to different results, 
any such phrase as "Smith’s Unconscious” is highly 
ambiguous until the precise method of selection adopted 
has been clearly stated. And we must beware of 
assuming either (a) that tUl the contents of the Total 
Mnemic Mass fall into one or other of such groups; or 
{b) that eveiy pair of such groups are mutually exclusive, 
so as to have no traces in common; or (c) that there 
may not be important bigger groups which include 
several of those smaller masses which are specially 
correlated with each individual human mind or body. 
For there are abnormal phenomena, which cannot safely 
be ignored, which, between them, cast doubt on all these 
assumptions. 

Co-coHscioHSHtss. —We know that certain personalities 
claim, not merely to alternate with others in controlling 
a single human organism, but also to be co-conscious 
with the rest. It is no part of my present business to 
discuss the alleged evidence for co-consciousness; but, 
for the sake of completeness, I must try to define what 
" co<consciousness ” would mean. Let us suppose that 
a certain body B is controlled in turn by two personali¬ 
ties B, and B,; and that B, claims to be co-conscious 
with B,. (So for as I know, a claim to miprocmi co¬ 
consciousness is never made.) This involves making 
one or more of the three following demands on our 
belief, (i) That certain stimuli which act on the body 
B when the mind B, is in control of it produce mental 
events which are not literally owned Iqr B, and are 
literally owned by B,. Of such events B, will not have 
evtH simultaneous undiscriminating awareness, and B, 
will have tU /tnsi this kind of awareness, (ii) That 
certain stimuli which af:t on die common body when B, 
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is in control produce either («) two very similar experi¬ 
ences, one of which is owned by B, and the other by B,; 
or (6) produce a single experience which is owned by 
both of them. If we call these “ common experiences”, 
it may be that B, introspectively discriminates some of 
the common experiences which B, does not, and con¬ 
versely. (Hi) That B, has some kind of diseritHinating 
awareness of certain mental events which are owned by 
B, and not by B, itself. Sally Beauchamp seems to 
have made all these claims. 

I do not think that there is anything wildly paradoxical 
in the notion of co-consciousness as such. No doubt it 
is extremely hard to prove that it is a fact; but it does 
not seem to me to be antecedently improbable, as many 
people think. We commonly identify the mind which 
sleeps and dreams with the waking mind. In so far 
as this is legitimate it is certain that what 1 call " my 
mind" exists and has experiences at times when it is 
not controlling my body. Hence there is nothing ex¬ 
travagantly unfamiliar in the notion of a mind, which 
sometimes controls a body, literally existing and having 
experiences at times when it is not doing this. Of 
course one important difference between a co<onscious 
personality, like Sally, and our minds when asleep and 
dreaming is that, when Sally is not controlling the 
body, another mind is doing so; whilst, when we are 
asleep and dreaming, no mind is controlling our body. 
But, if this were the only difference, it would not be 
very important. For it is admitted that there are several 
distinct personalities which control the Beauchamp body 
alternately; and the only question is whether one of 
thes6 persists and goes on having experiences when the 
control of the body has been taken over by one of the 
other personalities. Granted the plurality of person¬ 
alities, the analogy to the normal dreaming self is 
enough to make this possibility quite intelligible. 

The real difficulties are over the second and third 
claims. We have very little analogy in ordiruiry life 
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to the alleged common ownership of certain experiences 
by two minds. And we have very little analogy in 
normal life to the alleged direct knowledge by one mind 
of experiences which belong to another mind and not 
to itself. Let us first consider the claim to common 
ownership of certain experiences. 1 do not think that 
there is any insuperable a priori objection to this, for it 
can easily be reconciled with either of the three standard 
theories of the structure of minds. These are the Pure 
Ego theory; the view that a mind is a peculiar com¬ 
plex of interrelated simultaneous and successive mental 
events; and the view that the mind is a peculiar com¬ 
plex of interrelated non-mental objects. On the Pure 
Ego theory an experience would be a complex consisting 
of a Pure Ego and an object related in some character¬ 
istic way. Now, if there be Pure Egos at all, I know 
of no reason why there should be one and only one 
of them connected with each human Ixxly at a time. 
Suppose that there were two connected with the Beau¬ 
champ body. To say that Skilly and Miss Beauchamp 
had certain experiences in common would simply mean 
that there are certain objects to which the Sally ego and 
the Miss Beauchamp ego stood at the same time in the 
same kind of relation. If the Pure Ego theory be true, 
it must sometimes happen that two Pure Egos, con¬ 
nected with di£f*romt bodies, stand at once in the same 
kind of relation to the same object. And, if this be so, 
there is no antecedent improbability that the same thing 
should happen when the two Egos are connected with 
/A# AIM* body. 

It is still easier to reconcile the claim to common 
experiences with the view that a mind is a complex of 
suitably interrelated mental events. A simple geo¬ 
metrical analogy will make this perfectly clear. Let us 
represent mental events by points. And let us represent 
the relations, which bind a number of mental events into 
a single mind by putting a number of points on the 
same ellipse. A pair of ellipses can cut each other at 
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four points. If one of these ellipses represents Sally’s 
mind and the other represents Miss Beauchamp’s mind, 
the four points in which the two ellipses cut each other 
will reprmtent four experiences which are owned in 
common by Sally and Miss Beauchamp. It is evident 
that the claim to common experiences can be reconciled 
by the same method with die view that the mind is a 
complex of characteristically interrelated objects. We 
have merely to let the points stand for objects, instead 
of letting them stand for experiences; and the same 
diagram will represent the alleged facts on this theory 
about the structure of the mind. (Of course it is also 
possible that the ** common experiences ” are really two 
different experiences, one belonging to one mind and 
one to the other, and that their “community" merely 
consists in the fact that they are very much alike and 
are produced simultaneously in the two minds by a 
common external cause. On that hypothesis there is 
even less difficulty in admitting the possibility of 
“common experiences”.) 

It remains to consider Sally’s claim to some kind of 
direct knowledge of experiences which were owned by 
other personalities and not by herself. Really, she pro¬ 
fessed to have two very different kinds of knowledge of 
such experiences, both of which fall under the present 
heading, (a) She alleged that she could get to knw 
isolated experiences iff the personality B 4 by a special 
method which resembled crystal-gaxing. Of the rest iff 
B/s experiences she was wholly ignorant. (A) On the 
other hand, Sally claimed to be aware, without any 
special effort except that of attention, of whole masses 
of experience which belonged to Miss Beauchamp and 
not to herself. Thus, when Miss Beauchamp was 
ill and somewhat light-headed, Sally claims to have 
been aware of illusory perceptions in Miss Beauchamp’s 
mind and of the fear which these engendered in Miss 
Beauchamp. Sally herself did not share the illusions or 
the fear, though she was aware of the objects in the 
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room, which Miss Beauchamp was misperceiving and 
consequently fearing. 

Now I feel no kind of a ^ori difficulty about the 
first kind of knowledge. It is closely analogous to 
ordinary telepathy; and, on her own showing, Sally 
was throwing herself into a state which is known to be 
favourable to telepathy when she got this kind of know¬ 
ledge of isolated events in B/s mental history. There 
is no doubt of the reality of telepathy between minds 
which animate difftnnt bodies; and it is easier rather 
than harder to conceive of telepathy taking place between 
two minds which animate the same body. The ml 
difficulty is over the second kind of alleged knowledge. 
With us introspective diso'imination can be applied 
only to mental events which we own and of which we 
have simultaneous undiscriminating awareness. Sally's 
claim practically amounts to asserting that she could 
introspect experiences which she did not own and which 
Miss Beauchamp did own, just as we can introspect our 
own experiences. As we have no analogy to this power 
anywhere in normal mental life, it must be regarded as 
antecedently improbable that it exists; though this does 
not of course prove that it cannot exist. 

The upshot of the matter is that, whether there be 
enough empirical evidence for co-consciousness or not, 
it ought not to be dismissed a priori as antecedently 
too improbable to be worth consideration. Three out 
of four of Sally's claims have enough analogy to 
admitted £u:ts, and are easy enough to reconcile with 
current theories, to give them a reasonable antecedent 
probability. 



CHAPTER IX 


The Alleged ETidence for Unconsdoue Mental 
Beents and Procesaes 

In the last diapter I pointed out a number of non-litenil 
senses of the phrase ** unconscious mental events", and 
I tried to give a sufficient description of literally un¬ 
conscious mental events. Now there are a numter of 
well-known facts, and of familiar arguments based on 
these &cts, which profess to prove the existence of 
“unconscious mental events". Owing to the ambiguities 
of this phrase it is uncertain in what sense, if any, th«e 
arguments do prove the existence of “unconscious 
mental events". In particular it is uncertain whether 
they have any tendency to prove the existence of 
UUraUy unconscious mental events, as described by us 
in the last Chapter. In the present Chapter I propose 
to consider some of the most familiar of these arguments, 
and to discuss what precisely, if anything, thqr prove. 

Before I begin I want to point out the difference 
between a sufficient description of an entity and a test 
for the existence of such an entity. We give a sufficient 
description of anjrthing when we state a set of properties 
which together characterise it and do not ail char¬ 
acterise anjrthing else. But it may te that Bonc of 
the properties mentioned in a sufficient description 
are such that it is difficult or impossible to tell by 
direct inspection whether they be or be not present 
in a particular case. Now it may be that there are 
other properties whose presence or absence can be 
raadily detected by direct inspection. And it may be 

that their presence or absence involves the presence or 
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absence respectively of those features in the sufficient 
description whidi cannot be directly inspected. If so, 
these properties constitute a test for the entity to which 
the description applies. Now it is evidenUy difficult or 
impossible to know by direct inspection or memory 
whether we formerly had an experience which we could 
not at the time have introspectively discriminated. The 
only test that we can well apply is certain facts about 
our prNent experiences, which are supposed to involve 
the past existence of an experience which we could not 
at the time have introspectively diMriminated. Such 
tests always assume the truth of some proposition con¬ 
necting the diagnratic properties with thrae mentioned 
in the description ; and any doubt about these proposi¬ 
tions throws doubt on the test. 

Argnments for “ Uneonsoions Sensatioiis.” There are 
certain facts, and certain arguments from them, which 
have been used since Leibniz’s time to prove the 
existence of “unconscious sensations”. Arguments 
about the roaring of the sea, the stopping of clocks, and 
so on, are what I have in mind ; and they will be. 
femiliar to every one. Now, there are certain general 
remarks which apply to all such arguments, and throw 
grave doubt on their relevance to prove the existence of 
unconscious events. 

It will be admitted, I think, that the people who have 
used these arguments have not as a rule drawn any 
clear distinction between sensations and sensa. If they 
have done this, they have, nevertheless, generally 
assumed that sensa are themselves mental events and 
experiences of the person who senses them. And, even 
if they have distinguished between sensations and 
sensa, and have denied that sensa are mental events 
owned the person who senses them, th^ have 
generally held that sensa are existentially dependent on 
being sensed by a mind. I will remind the nmder that 
by a '* sensum ” I mean such an event as a coknited 
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patch or flash in a visual field, or a noise. And by a 
"sensation” I mean such a situation as would be ex¬ 
pressed by sayinfif: "This noise is being sensed". 
Now sensa are nearly always outstanding parts or 
differentiations of spatially larger wholes, which I call 
"sense-fields". These in turn are generally temporal 
parts of longer strands of history which I call "special 
sense-histories". E.g.t the sensum which is a certain 
coloured flash is generally an outstanding feature of a 
visual sense-field which is a sensibly coloured con¬ 
tinuum of coexisting visual sensa. And this visual 
sense-field is generally a short slice of a longer whole 
which is a visual sense-history. The reader will find a 
more elaborate discussion of these conceptions in Part II 
of my Scientific Thought. Now, what the arguments 
under discussion prove, if they prove anything, is the 
existence of undiscriminated or undiscriminable sensa 
in a sense-field. For instance, the argument about 
the roaring of the sea tries to show that some auditory 
fields which seem quite homogeneous must yet be 
highly differentiated into distinct but undiscriminable 
noises. Now the relevance of such a conclusion to the 
existence of unconscious mental events depends very 
mucdi on the view that we take about the nature of 
sensa. 

(i) If we hold that sensa are themselves mental events, 
an undiscriminable sensum will be, faeto^ an undis¬ 
criminable mental event, r.r., an unconscious mental 
event as described above. But, personally, I see no 
ground whatever for thinking that a noise or a coloured 
patch in a visual field is itself a mental event, though 
of course the total situation which contains such an 
object as its objeertive constituent is a mental enrent. 

(a) It might be held that noises and coloured patdhes, 
though not themselves mental events, can exiM only as 
objective constituents of mental situations. This is a 
more plausible view, though I do not think that there 
are any conclusive arguments for it. Now it might 
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seem that, if this were true, the existence of undis* 
criminable sense would involve the existence of un- 
discriminable, and therefore unconscious, mental events. 
This, however, need be true only in a very trivial 
sense. Even if no sensum can exist except as objective 
constituent of a situation which also contains a non¬ 
objective constituent suitably related to the sensum, it 
does not follow that each different sensum needs a 
differtnt non-objective factor and a different particular 
instance of this relation. Sensa are simply differ¬ 
entiated parts of a larger whole of the same kind as 
themselves, viz., a sense-field. If this exists, all its 
differentiations exist ipsofoac. If this whole be sensed, 
all its differentiations are thereby sensed ; just as the 
fiwt that Cambridge is north of London involves the 
fiict that Trinity College is north of London. Thus, 
even if all sensa have to be sensed in order to exist, 
and even if there be undiscriminable sensa, there is no 
need to assume any independent mental event beside 
the sensation of the whole field. And this is a literally 
conscious experience, since it would be perfectly easy 
to discriminate it introspectively if we wanted to. 

( 3 ) Lastly, if, as I think most likely, sensa be neither 
themselves mental events nor dependent for their exist¬ 
ence on being objective constituents of mental events, 
it is plain that the existence of undiscriminable sensa 
would have no tendency to prove the existence of un¬ 
discriminable experiences. We can say at once then that 
the ar;guments under consideration are wholly irrelevant 
to the existence of literally unconscious experiences, 
unless we accept the extreme view that noises, coloured 
patches, etc., are themselves mental events. It may, 
however, be of interest to glance at the arguments in 
order to see whether they prove the existence even of 
undiscriminable sensa. 

Afguitumfs for UtuKseriminmble Senaa. (i) Let us 
begin with the fomiliar argument about the stopping 
clock. It is a foct that we may be sitting in a room in 
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which a clock is ticking; and that, if we be suddenly 
asked hy ourselves or by another whether the clock has 
been going, we cannot at once answer. But, if the 
clock should stop, we are liable to look up and say: 
** Why, the clock has atopped I" This is alleged to 
prove that we must have been **sub-consciously hear¬ 
ing” the ticking of the clock. What do such facts 
really suggest? 

(i) The negative part, the fsct thiu we could not say 
off-hand whether the clcxk has been going or not, 
suggests that we did not in fact discriminate the ticking 
noise if it did in fact form part of our earlier auditory 
fields. If we had been discriminating it, we should 
almost certainly be able to remember it. (ii) The 
positive part, the fact that, when the clock does stop, 
our attention is arrested, does suggest that there is 
somt difference or other between our total sense-field 
just before and just after the stoppage. Now, what the 
argument would need to prove is the following two 
propositions, (i) That our earlier fields did contain 
ticking noises; and (ii) that these ticking noises were 
not merely undiscriminated but were undiscriminable. 
Now it seems to me that the argument fiuls on both 
counts. If there uwrv ticking noises in our earlier fields, 
there seems to be no reason to suppose that we emi/ti not 
have discriminated them if we had tried. All that we 
can say is that we did not in fact discriminate them, 
beuuse we were attending to other things such as an 
interesting book. But it does not seem to me that the 
argument proves that there were ticking noises at all 
in our earlier auditory fields. The fiwt that we notice 
a difference when the clock stops needs for its explana¬ 
tion no other assumption except that, while the clo^ 
is going, it produces somt modification somtwktre in 
our total sense-object, which ceases when the clock 
stops. This modification might n<rt be auditory y ri l; 
it might he simply a vague toning of our general bodily 
feeling. And, even if it be auditory, it need not take 
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the form of a ticking noise. It might be simply a 
vague toning of our auditory field as a whole. 

It might be objected that, if this be all, why do we 
at once associate the change with the clock and say that 
it has stopped? To this I answer in the first place that 
it is doubtful whether we do this as a rule. It seems 
more accurate to say that we notice a difference, wonder 
what it is, look about, and finally fix the responsibility 
on the clock. But, even if we do sometimes immedi¬ 
ately attribute the change to the stopping of the clock, 
this can be explained easily without assuming that there 
have been undiscriminated ticking noises in our earlier 
auditory fields. Suppose (to take the least favourable 
case) that the ticking of the clock simply produced a vague 
modification of our general bodily feeling. This modi¬ 
fication must often in the past have been accompanied 
by auditory fields in which ticking existed and was dis¬ 
criminated and ascribed to the clock. Hence this kind 
of modification will have come to suggest by association 
ticking and clocks. Its cessation would therefore tend 
to make us look at the clock and ascribe the change 
to it. Thus, while I have no a priori objection to the 
possibility of undiscriminable sensa in sense-fields which 
we sense as wholes, I do not think that this argument 
has any strong tendency to prove that they exist. 

(3) I will now consider the argument about the waves 
of the sea. I will put it in a perfectly general form. 
When a number of similar physical stimuli are acting 
together we may be aware of a perfectly noticeable 
and characteristic sensum. When one of them acts 
separately, or only a few of them together, we may 
be unable to notice any sensum of the kind. It is 
argued that each of them must' produce its own special 
sensum, and that each of these sensa must be undis¬ 
criminable. 

This is an atrocious argument. It assumes that the 
effect of a complex cause must be the sum of the effects 
which each of its parts would produce if acting separ- 
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ately. As a general proposition about causation there 
is nothing to be said for this. A very simple illustration 
of its folly is the following. The hearing of a certain 
note is physically conditioned by a series of compres¬ 
sions and rarefoctions in the air which follow each other 
with a certain frequency. Now each separate compres¬ 
sion or rare&ction is physically a part of this total cause. 
Will it be said that the note heard is the sum of the 
undiscriminable “ notes" due to each separate compres¬ 
sion and rarefaction? And, if so, how will you account 
for the fact that differences of note depend on the 
characteristic inUrvals between successive compressions 
or rarefoctions? 

Even if we accepted this general principle about 
causation, it would be difficult to apply it to the case 
of sounds. Sounds have intensive magnitude, and it is 
not easy to attach a meaning to the statement that loud 
sounds are the sum of a number of coexisting soft 
sounds. It might be said, however, that a meaning 
can be given to this statement by considering the case 
of an orchestra; and that this example favours the 
original argument. Let us consider this point. It is 
true that, in listening to an orchestra, I do not as a rule 
discriminate the sounds due to the various instruments. 
But 1 can do so, if I choose to attend. Here of course 
each of the instruments would produce a noticeable and 
characteristic sound if played by itself. Now it might 
be said: “ The sound of the orchestra is the sum of 

the sounds of tlie separate instruments; and these 
separate sounds can be discriminated, although as a 
rule they are not. When we say that the noise pro¬ 
duced by a sufficient number of separately inaudible 
stimuli is the sum of the undiscriminable noises due to 
each of them, we mean that the total noise is related to 
these undiscriminable noises as the sound of an orchestra 
is related to the discriminable sounds made 1^ the 
separate instruments. And this is intelligible; bemus e , 
in the case of the orchestra, you can both hear the whole 
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and discriminate the parts.” I think that it would be 
better to drop the word **sum” and to substitute the 
word **pattern”. The sound of the orchestra might 
be called a '* pattern woven from ” the sounds of the 
separate instruments; and, in this case, we can attend 
either to the pattern as a whole or to the elements out 
of which it is woven. The argument would then ask 
us to believe that a loud discriminable noise, like the 
roaring of the sea, is a pattern woven out of the many 
soft and separately indiscriminable noises due to the 
separate waves. In this case, it would be said, you can 
attend to the pattern as a whole but not to the elements 
out of which it is woven. Put in this way the argument 
is at least intelligible. An intermediate case between 
that contemplated by the argument and the example of 
the orchestra would be the following. We might have 
a number of precisely similar stimuli, e,g,^ fog-horns, 
each of which separately would g^ve rise to a noticmible 
sound. If they were to blow together we should be 
aware of a louder but qualitatively similar sound. Now, 
can we regard the noise which we hear when all these 
fog-horns are blowing together as a pattern woven out 
of the sounds which each of the fog-horns would make 
if it were blowing separately, just as we regard a sym¬ 
phony as a pattern woven out of the qualitatively dis¬ 
similar sounds of the separate instruments? If so, we 
might fairly argue by analogy that the sound of the 
sea is a pattern woven from a number of qualitatively 
similar but separately inaudible sounds due to each wave. 

The dtflSculty in the way of this argument is the 
following. It seems to me very doubtful whether the 
noises due to the separate fog-horns do exist within the 
noise made by all Uie fog-horns together. I do not 
think that we could discriminate these supposed separate 
noises, as we can discriminate the noises of the various 
instruments in the symphony. And this is certainly 
not because of their intrinsic faintness, since any one 
of them could be heard with perfect ease if it happened 
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alone or against a qualitatively different background of 
sound. Thus it seems uncertain whether we have here 
an instance of a loud noise being a pattern woven out 
oi a number of softer noises; for it is doubtful whether 
the softer noises which would be made by each fog>- 
horn if it were blowing separately exist literally within 
the louder noise made by all the fog-horns blowing 
together. It seems just as reasonable to hold that 
we have here a homogeneous auditory field, within 
which no sensa are discriminable because there are 
none to be discriminated. If this be so, the argument 
by analogy to prove that the noise of the sea is a 
pattern woven out of the ftiint undiscriminable sounds 
due to each wave, breaks down. Once again I have 
no a priori objection to the conclusion ; 1 maintain only 
that the argument fails to prove it. 

(3) Before ending the present subsection I wish to 
point out the complete irrelevance of Stumpfs Argu¬ 
ment for the present purpose. Stumpfs argument is 
perfectly valid; and it is quite true that it does not, as 
some of its critics have alleged, depend upon doubtful 
assumptions about the connexion between sensations 
and physioiogicxd stimuli. Stumpf might (and, for all 
I know, does) use his argument to the angels in 
Heaven, who have no bodies. It proves with almost 
complete certainty that some pairs of sensa, whidi 
seem to us to be exactly alike in quality or intensity, 
must really differ in these respects. But, even if 
sensa be experiences, no one has ever supposed that 
the qualities or intensities of sensa or the relations 
of identiQr or difference between their qualities or 
intensities are experiences. The unlikeness of two 
auditmy sensa is not a third auditory sensum or any 
kind of sensum; it is a relation. Stumpfs argument 
merely establishes the fact that we can make mistakes 
abmit the relations rrf qualitative or intensive likeness 
between sensa which we sense; just as we may make 
mistakes about the likeness or unlikeness of anything 
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else. This has no tendency to prove the existence of 
unconscious mental events in any sense whatever; ex¬ 
cept on two assumptions, one of which is probably 
fiilse and the other of which is absurd. The first of 
these is that sensa are experiences owned by the mind 
which senses them. The serand is that, in some sense, 
we must, faciOt know all the qualities and relations 
of our experiences merely because they are ours. 
Stumpf shows that I often judge sensum A to be 
exactly like sensum B, when in fact they cannot be 
exactly alike. On the two assumptions just stated I 
must in some sense know that A and B are not exactly 
alike if they be not so in fact. Thus, with these two 
assumptions, Stumpfs argument would prove the exist¬ 
ence of uHWHseioHs kuowle^gs about the relations of 
sensa, which conflicts with my cottsdous bslitfs about the 
same subject. It would not prove the existence of un¬ 
conscious ssMsatioMs or of undiscriminated ssusUf even on 
these assumptions. And, whatever one may think of 
the first assumption, the second is too silly to merit a 
moment’s consideration. 

ArgOBMints Ibr Pn ooasci O BS Pereeptions”. We can 
sometimes be pretty sure, on reflexion that, ^we perceived 
a certain object on a certain occasion, this perception 
must have been unconscious, at least relatively to us. 
Now the circumstances may have been such that it would 
be surprising if no preception had existed at the time. 
Finally, we may afterwards have dreams, or say and do 
things in ordinary life or under hypnosis or psycho¬ 
analysis, which would be most naturally explained by 
the supposition that a perception did exist at the time. 
It will be noticed that, in order to establish the existence 
of an unconscious perception of a certain thing at a 
certain time, we must prove two propositions, one 
positive and the other neguAvu : (i) We must prove 
that a peroepMion of this thing did exist at this time; and 
(ii) we must prove that the person who might have been 
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expected to own this perception could not have detected 
it by introspection at the time, even if he had tried. To 
prove the first point there are two main lines of argu¬ 
ment. The first is that the general situation at the time 
was such that a perception of this thing might reason¬ 
ably have been expected to happen then. The second 
is that some of the later experiences and acts of the 
person are such as would be likely to follow if he had 
perceived this thing, and not otherwise. To prove the 
second point we have again two main lines of argument. 
The first is that the person, not only tioes not remembtr 
perctiving the thing, but also rtmembcrs not perceiving it. 
(I need scarcely say that these are two very diflerent 
experiences.) The second is that some of the later ex¬ 
periences and acts of the person are such as would be 
likely to follow if he had not perceived the thing, and 
would be unlikely to follow if he had perceived it. 

A simple example would be one that we have already 
used, vix., looking for something, failing to find it, and 
yet discovering afterwards that it had been staring one 
in the fiice in the very drawer in which we have been 
looking. The argument would then run as follows: 
*' If I had recognised at the time that 1 was perceiving 
the object, I should certainly have found it. As 1 did 
not find.it, it seems reasonable to suppose either that I 
was not perceiving it at all or that, if I was, this per¬ 
ception was not noticed by me. Now, if it existed, it is 
hardly likely to have escaped my notice by mere in¬ 
advertence ; for this was the very experience which 1 
was wanting and expecting at the time. Hence it sems 
probable that, if there was a perception of this c^ject, 
and if it was owned by me. it was for some reason incap¬ 
able of being introspectively discriminated by me at the 
time. Therefore, we must say either that there was no 
percefttion of the ofcgect at all; or that it was not owned 
by me; or that it was owned me but could not tove 
been introspectively discriminated by me at the time. 
If it was an experience of mine at all it must, therefore. 
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hmve been a literally unconscious experience.” The 
ar^ment might then continue as follows: The object 
was in such a position that light from it must have 
affected the central part of my retina; and, therefore, it 
is very unlikely that it did not produce a perceptual 
experience at all.” Lastly, it might be that in some 
cases we could add to this presumption something further 
of the following kind: ** Last night I dreamed of the 
object in a certain place in the drawer; and when I 
went this morning and looked again there it was.” Or 
again: "I was hypnotised afterwards and told the 
hypnotist where this object was, and he found it there.” 
We should then have a pretty strong case, superficially 
at any rate, for the view that I had had a literally un¬ 
conscious perception of this object when 1 was looking 
for it in the drawer. 

Let us now consider whether this case be really so 
strong as it seems at first sight. I think we may admit 
that such arguments make it highly probable that, if a 
perception existed at the time, it was literally unconscious 
relatively to the mind which was then controlling the 
body at any rate. So we may confine ourselves to the 
question: ** Is there any reason to believe that a per¬ 
ception of this object existed at all?” The evidence 
which is given for an affirmative answer to this question 
is derived, as I have said, from the later experiences or 
actions of the observer and from the general nature of 
the situation in which he was placed at the time. That is, 
we know that most people in the situation in which this 
man was placed would have had a certain kind of experi¬ 
ence, and so we think it likely that he too must have had 
experience of this kind. And, again, we know that people 
can generally remember and be affected only by what 
they have already perceived. So when the man re¬ 
members a certain past event under hypnotism, or when 
he acts in ordinary life as if he had perceived this event, 
we assume that he must have perceived it. Now these 
are of course simply arguments from analogy; and. 
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if the facts can be explained equally well in other ways, 
they do not cany much weight. Can the facts be 
explained equally well in other ways? 

In the first place, we must notice that the oixurrence of 
an experience in the past is never a sufficient, even if it 
be a necessary, condition for the occurrence of a memory 
in the present. No memory will arise unless a trace, 
whatever that may be, has been left. Now, if a trace 
exists, it seems reasonable to suppose that it could give 
rise to mnemic phenomena even if no experience had 
accompanied its formation. Whether you choose to call 
any of these mnemic phenomena "memories*' or not 
will be siinply a matter of definition. I, therefore, suggest 
the following hypothesis as a possible explanation of the 
facts with which we are at present dealing. When stimuli 
act on our nerves they usually give rise to two results, 
viz., an experience E and a trace T. But, under certain 
circum^ances, only one of these results may happen; 
r.g., a trace may be formed, but no mental event may 
accompany its formation. If this trace be afterwards 
excited, the resulting experience will be csxactly or very 
mucdi like a memory of the experience E which normally 
acxempanies the formation of the trace T. And, again, 
the resulting behaviour will be very much like that 
which normally follows from an experience sucdi as E. 
Since the stimulus may thus have two alternative effects, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the total cause is of the 
form where S is the stimulus. Here Sx produces 
an csxperience. and Sy prcxluces a trace. We must 
suppose that the two fimtors x andy generally co-operate 
with csach other, but that under certain circumstances 
X is inhibited. We then get a tr^ formed, but no 
mental event accompanies it. It is of course theo¬ 
retically possible that, under other circumstances, y 
is inhibited. We should then get a mental event, but 
no trace would be left. Such mental events, if they 
exist, could never be remembered by any means, and 
cxiuld produce no mnemic effects. It seems to me that 
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this simple and quite plausible hypothesis accounts for 
the facts perfectly well without the assumption of un¬ 
conscious perceptions. 

I will now go a little more into detail. We must 
remember that the perMption of a certain physical 
object involves sensation together with at least two 
other factors. In addition to sensing a certain field and 
its contents we must select a certain sensum from the 
rest of its sense-field ; and in addition to this we must 
recognise this sensum as an appearance of a certain 
physical object. We might, therefore, fail to find a 
certain object which we were looking for, and which 
was staring us in the face, for one of three reasons. 
(a) Because it was producing no sensible appearance in 
our sense-field ; or (^) because the sensible appearance 
which it was producing was not selected and dis¬ 
criminated from the rest of the field; or because 
this particular sensum was not recognised by us at the 
time as an appearance of the physical object for which 
we were looking. I think it likely that the second and 
third possibilities are so closely connected as to form in 
practice only a single alternative. What I mean is 
this. I think that we select and discriminate certain 
sensa from the rest of the field largely because thi^ 
represent certain physical objects to us. If a stimulus 
does excite certain traces of past experiences we both 
discriminate the sensum which it produces and taW 
this sensum as an appearance of a certain phjrsical 
object. If it fails to excite these tracn we do not as a 
rule select and discriminate this sensum from the rest 
of the field ; and a/ortiori do not teke it as an appeaiv 
ance of any particular physical object. 

It seems to me most likely that in the cases under 
discussion there really was a sensum in the visual field, 
which was in fiurt an appearance of the olyect that we 
were seeking; but that for some reason the traces which 
would usually be excited under such conditions wera 
not ex ci ted, or, if they were, foiled to produce their 
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normal effect. This sensum was therefore not selected 
and discriminated from the rest of the field, and was 
not recogmised as an appearance of the object for which 
we were looking. If this be so, there was no utuMudMU 
perception, for there was no penxption at all. But there 
was an undiscriminated, uid at the time probably un- 
discriminable, sensum in my visual field. This leaves 
a trace; and afterwards in dreams or under hypnosis 
the excitement of this trace excites those which failed to 
operate on the former occasion. We may then get 
what is, for all practical purposes, a memory of the 
physical object which we failed to perceive when we 
were searching for it. Or other mnemic results may 
follow which usually follow from actual perception. 
The psychoanalysts have many things of great interest 
to tell us about the emotional and conative factors 
which sometimes prevent sensations from developing 
into perceptions by preventing the usual traces from 
being excited or by inhibiting the usual results of such 
excitement. 

The conclusion of the matter is that, while I luLve no 
a priori objection to the existence of literally unconscious 
perceptions, 1 do not think that the facts which have 
been brought forward to prove their existence are 
adequate for the purpose. These facts can be explained 
quite as well by another hypothesis which is at least 
as plausible as the hypothratis of literally unconscious 
percepdons. 


AignaoBts ftn "Unoomelims iBOttons.” As an 
example of the focts which have been brought forward 
to prove the existence of literally unconscious emotions 
I will take the case of Livingstone and the lion. 
Livingstone tells us that he remembers that he felt 
neither fear nor pain while he was in the jaws of a lion 
and had given himself up for lost. TTiere are other 
where men have been in extremely dangerous 
situations, and remember that they felt no fear at the 
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time. Yet afterwards they dream of the incident, and 
the dream is accompanied by fear amounting to terror. 
It is reasonable to suppose that in such cases, if the 
emotion of fear existed at all while the incident was 
taking place, it must have been literally unconscious 
relatively to the agent at any rate. If Livingstone's 
memory be correct he looked at the time for the feeling 
of finr, which he expected to find, and was surprised to 
notice that it was absent. It is, therefore, reasonable to 
suppose that, if this emotion existed at all at the time 
it was not merely unnoticed by Livingstone but was 
unnoticeable by him at the time. This argument would 
not apply so strongly to men who have saved them¬ 
selves in dangerous situations by their own efibrts and 
resource. They must have been attending intently to 
external situations with which they had to deal promptly 
and effectively. They can, therefore, hardly have been 
attending at the time to their own emotions. When 
they say afterwards that they “remember not feeling 
fear" it would probably be much more accurate to say 
that they “ do not remember feeling fear", which is a 
very different matter. In such cases the emotion, if it 
existed at all, was no doubt undiscriminated; but there 
seems no good reason to think that it was undiscrimin* 
able. But this explanation will not cover a case like 
Livingstone’s; for he had ceased to struggle and had 
given himself up for lost. 

The evidence for supposing that an emotion of fear 
existed is twofold. In the first place, the situation was 
such that a man might be expected to feel fear in it. 
Secondly, the dreams and other later experiences of the 
agent are such as might be expected to be consequent 
on a past feeling of fear. Now this argument can be 
dealt with in precisely the same way as the argument 
for unconscious perceptions. I flo not think that there 
is the least need to suppose that there was an emo¬ 
tional eiqmrienoe at all in Livingstone’s case, or even 
that a tmoe was produced of the kind which an 
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emotional experience generally leaves. All that we 
need to suppose is that the perception of the situation 
left an ordinary cognitive trace, and that the emotional 
experience which would normally accompany such a 
perception was inhibited. 1 take it that, although the 
external situation was such as noimally produces pain 
and fear, the internal state of Livingstone’s body at the 
time was abnormal. The result was that a perception 
arose as usual, but the emotion which would have 
accompanied it if the body had been in a normal sUte 
did not arise. This perception left a trace, as we know 
from the £sct that Livingstone was able to remember 
perceiving the situation. When the patient, at some 
later date, goes to sleep and dreams this trace is excited 
and produces a dream of the original situation. The 
abnormal bodily state which inhibited pain and fear on 
the first occasion has now ceased. Hence the dream is 
accompanied by the sort of emotion which wciuld 
normally have acxempanied the original perception. 
There is therefore not the least need to suppose either 
that there was an emotion when the dangerous situation 
was being livcsd through, or that an “emotional 
was left though no emotion existed. The eogmtivt 
trace, which was certainly left, is quite adeq'iate to 
explain all the subsequent phenomena, both cognitive 
and emotional. 

ArgunaBts Ibr ** UnoonseioBS Mantal Pmeessas.' IVe 
have so fiir considered the evidence which has been 
brought forward to prove dtrtcUy the existence of 
literally unconscious mental evemtSt such as sensation^ 
perceptions, and emotions. We have found this 
evidence to be quite inconclusive. But we must now 
introduce a distinction between menttl mn/rand mental 
proetsses. I do not pretend that this is an absolutely 
sharp distinction; but I think that a few ™ 

make clear what I have in mind by it. when 1 
deliberately consider a number of possible alternative 
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courses of action, weigh up the pros and €o$is of each, 
and finally decide on one of them to the exclusion of 
the rest, the whole long event may be called a conscious 
“mental process’*. Similarly, when I follow, or make 
up for myself, a long chain of reasoning the whole long 
event may be called a conscious ** mental process.” On 
the other hand, seeing a dog and feeling frightened of 
it would hardly be called a mental “ process ”, though 
it is a mental “event”. And feeling a twinge of 
toothache would hardly be called a “ mental process ”, 
though it is a mental “event”. We might roughly 
define a “mental process” as a long mental event 
which has a set of successive parts each of which is a 
mental event of a different kind from the whole. And 
the mental process is characterised by the nature of 
these parts and by the characteristic relations between 
them within the whole long event. For instance, a 
process of reasoning is a mental event which is divisible 
into three successive parts, none of which is itself a 
process of reasoning; vis. (a) contemplating and 
accepting the premises, (h) noticing that they logically 
entail a certain conclusion, and (c) passing from the 
state of merely contemplating this conclusion to 
believing it with a feeling of being justified in doing 
so. (Very likely the analysis could be carried further, 
but this is enough to illustrate my meaning.) Now it 
might be that there is good direct evidence for the 
existence of unconscious mental /mvxrar, though there 
is no good dinct evidence for the existence of un¬ 
conscious mental events which are not, in this sense, 
processes. If this were so, there would be good 
tHdirect evidence for the existence of certain unconscious 
mental events which are not processes. For a mental 
process is a mental event having a set of successive 
parts which are mental events and not mental processes. 
We must therefore consider the alleged evidence for the-" 
existence of unconscious mental processes. We shall 
find that this- is a somewhat complicated business. 
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which cannot be completed in this Chapter. It will 
lead us up to the question of the real nature of traces 
and disposidonst which I reserve for the next Chapter. 

Tkt '* UtuomciOHs" Factor in ComscioHS Meatai Processes. 
I think that it is best not to attack the question of the 
evidence for unconscious mental processes directly, but 
to make a ditour by way of the unconscious factors in 
admittedly conscious mental processes. Suppose we 
consider an ordinary process of conscious desire which a 
man follows up to a successful result. When we analyse 
this we profess to find a process in which the man sets 
a certain end before himself, feels attracted by the 
prospect of it, chooses such and such means in order 
to get it, and so on. But how little of this actually is 
introspected or is introspectible 1 While the man is 
busy carrying out his purpose it is doubtful whether he 
has any literally conscious idea of the end or any 
literally conscious feeling of attraction towards it except 
for short spells separated by long intervals. Most of 
the time he is thinking of some minute detail in the 
means which he is using, and is not thinking about the 
end at all. Yet we say that idea of the end is constantly 
present, guiding his choice of means; and we ^ say 
that the attraction which he feels for this end is a 
fiutor which is constantly present, making the agent 
persevere and surmount the obstacles which from time to 
time arise. Moreover, a conative pitxress is often laid 
aside for a time, and then taken up again at the point 
where it was left; and this may go on for years. The 
writing of this book has been a conscious conative pro¬ 
cess which has, in a sense been going on for the last 
two years. But in every day of this period there have 
been long intervals during which intnwpection would dis¬ 
cover nothing relevant to this conative process. Now 
here we are dealing with nothing odd or abnormal. I 
think thi^such examples show that we cannot identify 
the moatiiiormal conscious conation with those scrappy 
and iiqj^rsrrtl bits of experience of which we have simuL 
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taneous undiacriminating awareness, and whiidi we could 
no doubt introspectively discriminate if we tried. The 
fullest list of all these fragments with their observable 
interrelations is no more what we mean by a conscious 
conation ” than the set of interrelated sense by which 
my table from time to time appears to me is what I 
mean by "my table”. We may say that, just as the 
most ordinary statement about a physical object which 
I perceive goes beyond the sense which I sense, so the 
most ordinary statement about a conscious ” mental pro* 
cess ” of mine goes beyond the scrappy and jumbled bits 
of experience which 1 could introspectively discriminate. 

It seems to me then that there is much more analogy 

* between my perceptual knowledge of external physical 
things and processes and my introspective knowledge 
of my own mind and my conscious mental processes 
than is commonly admitted. Poor Locke and Kant 
have been abused like pickpockets for talking about 
"internal perception” and comparing it to "external 
perception”. 1 believe that they were substantially 
correct: and that their main misuke was that they 
fisiled to draw certain very necessary distinctions which 
really make the analogy stronger than they thought. 
In ordinary sense-perception we have to distinguish 
between perception itself and sensation on which it is 
based. My perception of a chair is based on my sensa¬ 
tions of certain interrelated sense which are appeatances 
of it: and I should not say that I perceived the chair 
unless 1 did from time to time sense such sense. But 
I mean something more by the "chair” than all these 
sense; and I mean something more by " perceiving the 
chair” than just sensing these sense. The notion the 
chair contains as an essential fiutor the notion of a per¬ 
sistent something whidi joins up the various isolated 
"chair-aenaa'Vsriiich 1 sense, and which shows itself 

• to me partially and imperfectly through them. Now it 
aeema to me that we must draw a similar distinction in 
dealing with our introspective knowtodge of our own 
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conscious mental processes. In sense-perception we 
distinguished between (a) sensing (fi) selecting and 
(r) using a sensed and selected sensum for perceiving. 
1 think that we must draw a similar set of distinctions 
in the case of our knowledge of our own mental 
processes. We must distinguish (a) undiscriminating 
simultaneous awareness of mental events (^) introspec¬ 
tive discrimination of certain particular mental events, 
and (e) what I will call *' introspective perception " of 
a conscious mental process by means of certain mental 
events which 1 have introspectively discriminated. My 
introspective perception of an ordinary conscious mental 
procNS, such as a conation, is based on certain inter¬ 
connected experiences of which 1 do have simultaneous 
undiscriminating awareness and some of which I may 
introspectively discriminate. I should not say that I 
" introspectively perceived *' this conation of mine unless 
I were introspemively aware of these interconnected bits 
of experience. Nevertheless, I mean something more 
by my conation than these bits of experience; and I 
mean something more by *' introspectively perceiving” 
it than just having simultaneous undiscriminating 
awareness of these bits of experience or just introspec¬ 
tively discriminating them. The notion of a conation 
involves as an essential factor the notion of a persistent 
something which joins up these relatively isolated bits 
of experience and reveals itself partially and imperfectly 
to me through them. 

I prefer not to call my *'perception" of my own 
mental processes **internal perception”, because this 
name seems to me to apply better to the perceptual 
knowledge which I have certain physiological pro¬ 
cesses in my own bcxly by means of bodily sensations, 
such as headache or toothache. I prefer to divide 
Perception into (a) Introspemive, and (fi) Sensuous; 
and then to divide l^nsuous Perception into (i) External 
and (it) Internal. 1 shall say that the introspectible 
experiences on which I base my introspective perception 
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of a conscious mental process are "appeamnces” of the 
latter to me. This word is to have no implication of 
delusiveness. At present 1 do not wish to deny the 
possibility that the introspectible appearances of a con¬ 
scious mental process may be literally slices of it; that 
is a question for subsequent discussion. 

If the view which I have been suggesting be accepted 
it will be seen that there is a close analogy between the 
problem of the nature of traces and dispositions and 
their relation to introspectible experiemms, on the one 
hand; and the problem of the nature of physical objects 
and processes and their relation to sensai on the r^her. 
Now about the latter problem there are, I think, five 
possible types of theory; and corresponding to each of 
these will be a possible type of theory about the nature 
of traces and dispositions. {\) PkeHomeitalism. This is 
the theory that, strictly speaking, there are no physical 
objects or processes. There are just the sensa which 
we sense and the observable relations between them 
which put certain of them into certain groups. Corre¬ 
sponding to this would be Mr Russell's tentative 
suggestion of a special kind of Mnemic Causation 
which directly connects introspectible experiences and 
does away with the need for assuming traces and 
dispositions, (a) Nawe Realism. This is the theory 
that the sensa which are appearances of a physical object 
are literally spatio-temporal parts of that object, and 
that the spatio-temporal parts of it which are not mani¬ 
fested in sensation are of precisely the same nature as 
those whidi are so manifested. Corresponding to this 
would be the theory that the introspectible appearances 
of a consdous mental process are literally temporal 
slices of the whole process, and that the non-intro- 
spectible slices are of precisely the same nature as 
those which we' can introspec t . (3) CritiemI Realism. 
*rhis Is the theory that sensa are not literally ^fetio- 
temporal parts of the physical objects of which th^ are 
appearances; that there are certain characteristics whidh 
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belongf only to aenaa and not to phyaical objecta; and 
that there are other characteriatica which belong to berth, 
though not neceaaarily in the aame determinate form. 
In the next Chapter I will try to explain the theory 
about tracea and diapoaitiema which would correspond 
to this. (4) Agnosticism. This is the theory that we 
have no means of telling what are the characterisfics 
of those relatively permanent things and processes 
which manifest themselves partially to us by the 
interrelated sensa which we from time to time sense. 
Corresponding to this would be the view that we 
cannot tell whether what manifests itself partially to 
us by interrelated experiences is menul or physical or 
both or neither. (5) MenttUism. This is the theory 
that the relatively permanent conditions of interrelated 
sets of sensa are mipds or states of mind, r.g., colonies 
of spirits of a low order of intelligence (Leibniz) or 
standing volitions in the mind of God (Berkeley). 
Corresponding to this would be the view that the bits 
experience which we can introspect are appearances 
of purely physical or physiological processes, and that 
the intervals between these introspectible experiences 
are filled in with something which is physical or physio¬ 
logical and not in any sense mental. I leave the dis¬ 
cussion of these alternatives to the next Chapter. 

Wkotfy '* UneonscioHS Mental Processes We are now 
in a position to consider the arguments for ** unconscious 
mental processes” which are not merely fectors in 
“conscious mental processes.” A completely un¬ 
conscious mental process would be a process of the 
aame kind as those which appear to us or to others as 
a series ai characteristically interrelated experiences, 
but which ttoes not in fact appear to anyone in that 
way. It may be compared with a completely un- 
peroeived phjmical object or process, such as an un- 
peioeived fire. This is a process of the same kind as 
those which a|^»ear to ourselves oe to others as a aeries 
of diaracteriatically interrelated sensa, but which does 
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not in &ct nwnifiest itself to anyone in this way. 
Naturally, a belief in a completely unconscious mental 
process, like a belief in a completely unperceived 
physical object or process, must rest on inference; 
and this inference will take the form of an Mrgument 
from causation and analogy. To illustrate this I will 
consider the arguments which have led psycho-analysts 
and others to postulate wholly unconscious conations. 

These arguments are logically of the same type as 
those which led Adams and Leverrier to postulate the 
existence of the hitherto unperoeived planet Neptuiu. 
In both cases they are arguments by analogy to explain 
certain observed perturbations and irregularities. We 
are quite familiar with the conflict between two conscious 
wishes. Each wish, in the absence of the other, would 
appear as a certain typical series of conscious experi¬ 
ences, though it would be more than the sum-total of 
these. When both coexist we can observe that the two 
series of conscious experiences do not go on side by 
side, but they are as a rule replaced by a modified 
aeries which is in some sense a compromise between 
the two. This modified series may resemble either of 
the unmodified series in various degrees, thus showing 
the relative strength of the two conscious wishes. And 
the conflict is accompanied by a characteristic conscious 
experience of strain and uneasiness. All these facts 
are of course quite familiar and open to introspective 
observation. Now we may sometimes find one and 
only one conscious wish; and it may manifest itself to 
superficial observation as a ceitain series of conscious 
experiences which would be the normal manifestation 
of a single wish. And yet, if we look more closely into 
our minds or study our actions more carefully, we may 
find isolated bits of conscious experience or isolated 
actions which are n»t normal appearances of this con¬ 
scious wish but are more like the normal appearances 
of a certain conflicting wi^. Or we may find, instead 
of these isolated and anomalous conscious experiences 
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and actions, another peculiarity. We may find that 
our actual series of conscious experiences is more like 
the compromise series which occurs when we have two 
conflicting conscious wishes than like the pure series 
which occum when we have a single conscious wish. 
Lastly, there will sometimes be a feeling of strain and 
uneasiness which resembles the feeling that we have 
when two conscious wishes conflict, although here we 
can introspect!vely perceive only one wish. Under 
these circumsunces it is reasonable to suppose that 
there really are two processes going on, and that they 
are both such that we should call them “conscious 
wishes” if they manifested themselves as series of 
conscious experiences. And it is reasonable to suppose 
that they have to each other that kind of relation which 
often manifests itself as a conflict between two conscious 
wishes. But in this case, for some reason, one of these 
processes cannot manifest itself in a series of conscious 
experiences characteristic of a wish. It can manifest 
itself only by a few isolated and anomalous conscious 
experiences and actions, or by perturbing and com¬ 
promising the series of conscious experiences which 
is the manifestation of one of these wishes. This 
hypothesis will of course be strengthened if we do have 
a vague feeling of strain and uneasiness which cannot 
be explained by any observable conflict between our 
conscious wishes. ^ for the argument of the psycho¬ 
analysts is exactly like the arguments by which Adams 
and Leverrier were led to suspect the existence of the 
planet Neptuiu^ and to predict certain focts about it. 

The next stage was for astronomers to look for the 
hypothetical planet; and, as we know, they were eventu* 
ally able to perceive it. The psychoanalysts would 
say that they had followed a similar course with similar 
results. The astronomers by their special technical 
methods succeeded in making the planet Ne/tmiu mani¬ 
fest itself by certain sensa characteristic of a planet such 
as Adams and Leverrier had suspected to exitt. The 
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psychoanalysts profess that, by using certain technical 
methods, they have in many cases made the previously 
unconscious wish manifest itself as a series of conscious 
experiences characteristic of such a wish as they had 
suspected to exist If we accept this statement (and I 
see no reason why we should not) the analogy is 
complete. 

When we are considering the arguments for un¬ 
conscious mental processes used by psycho-analysts 
and others, I think we must distinguish three questions, 
(i) Are the arguments logically of the same form as 
arguments which we should admit to be valid in other 
spheres? Here the answer is certainly in the affirmative. 
As I have just shown, they are of precisely the same 
form as those used by Adams and Leverrier in astronomy. 
True, they deal with a subject-matter which is much 
more complex and about which we know much less. 
And they cannot be put into mathematical form or 
tested by making exact measurements. This no doubt 
reduces the probability of their conclusions, but of'their 
general formal validity there can be no doubt. (2) Do 
they make it probable that there are certain processes 
which do not give rise to characteristic sets of inter¬ 
related conscious experiences, but which are neverthe¬ 
less of the same nature and capable of the same mutual 
relations as processes which do manifest themselves by 
such sets of conscious experiences? Here again 1 think 
there is little doubt that the answer is in the affirmative. 
(3) Have we a right to call such processes "mental”? 
This question is ambiguous. If it merely means: 

Are they of the same nature as those processes which 
do manifest themselves as conscious experiences?”, the 
answer is tiuu they most probably are. If it means: 
*' Are they compoMd of mental events which are of the 
same nature as the conscious experiences by which other 
processes of a similar kind manifest themselves? ”, the 
answer, if one can be given at all, must be left to the 
nest Copter. And the answer to it will depend largely 
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on what view we take about the nature of the “un¬ 
conscious parts** of “conscious mental processes**. 
If we have to regaud the “unconscious parts** of a 
**conscious mental process** as non-introspectible mental 
eventSf and the “conscious parts’* as differing from 
them only in being introspectibie, we shall have to 
answer the question affirmatively. Otherwise, we sh^l 
have to answer it with a definite negative; or with a 
confession of ignorance ; or by analysing it into several 
questions, some of which can be answered affirmatively, 
others negatively, and othem perhaps not at all. 

I have so fiir confined my attention to “unconscious 
wishes ** and to the arguments which have been brought 
forward by psycho-analysts in favour of their existence. 
There is another set of fiicts which seem strongly to 
fisvour the hypothesis of “unconscious mental pro¬ 
cesses **. These are the cases in which a patient under 
hypnosis is told to perform a certain act at a certain 
number of minutes (which may run into hundreds or 
thousands) after he has been awakened. It is found 
that certain patients perform the suggested action 
autonuitically at or very near to the suggested time. 
This seems to imply that the time which was given in 
minutes has been reduced to days and hours by some 
process of mental arithmetic, and that a watch has been 
kept for the arrival of the calculated moment. Yet the 
patient cannot discover this process of calculation and 
of watching by introspection. Here it certainly seems 
reasonable to suppose that a process has been going on 
similar to the processes which manifest themselves as a 
rule by the series of conscious experiences whidi we call 
“nuking a calculation". This process, for some 
reason, does not manifest itself in this way to the mind 
which normally controls this body. Whether the 
process can strictly be odled “ menul" depends upon 
considerations which must be discussed in the next 
Chapter. 

There is, however, one remark which must be nude 
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before ending this Chapter. Suppose that, on again 
hypnotising the patient, he says that he remembers 
making the calculation and watching for the calculated 
moment. If we accept this statement we shall have to 
suppose that a genuinely mental process has been going 
on, that it is literally unconscious relatively to the mind 
which normally controls this patient's body, but that it 
is literally conscious relatively to the mind which con¬ 
trols this body when it is hypnotised. And of course 
there may be good grounds for regarding these two 
** minds " as parts of a single mind whidi animatmi the 
body at both times. Now, supposing that such state¬ 
ments are made under hypnosis, I think that it is 
certain that iejwr weight must be attached to them. 
We must remember, however, that a person under 
hypnosis is in an extremely suggestible state, and is 
very liable to answer questions in the way in which he 
supposes the questioner to want them answered. Thus 
1 do not think that it would be reasonable to attach as 
much weight to the statements of a hypnotised person 
about his own experiences as to the statements of a 
normal waUcing person. We should at least need to be 
very certain that the questions were not put in such a 
way as to suggest even fointly to the patient that the 
questioner was wanting a certain kind of answer. 1 
have not enough first-hand knowledge of the focts to 
feel sure whether these conditions have been fulfilled 
by the experimenters on this subject. 

Somewhat similar remarks apply to the statements 
made alternating personalities, who claim to be co- 
oonscious, like Sally Beauchamp. Such a personality, 
when in control, may tell us that it owned a certain 
continuous series of conscious experiences while another 
personality was in control. And this series may he 
such as to fill the gaps between certain fragmentary 
and isolated bits of conscious experience belon^png to 
the latter personality. Here we have evidence which, 
taken at its foce-value, would suggest that the ** unccxi- 
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scious parts'* of a conscious mental process in one 
personality are literally conscious experiences in another 
co-conscious personality. And, if we accepted this, 
we might be inclined to generalise this to normal cases, 
and to suggest that the difference here is that the co- 
conscious personality never gets control of the body 
and therefore never has a chance of telling us about its 
experiences. Now I think that some weight must be 
given to the statements of personalities like Sally about 
their own experiences. Moreover, it cannot be said 
that Sally was particularly suggestible; she seemed to 
have a strong will of her own and to be quite capable 
of resisting unpalatable suggeitions. But was the 
suggestion that she was co-conscious an unpalatable 
one? One gets, the impression that she was very 
anxious to make herself out to be as important and 
mysterious as possible. (It will be remembered that at 
certain stages of the proceedings she claimed to be a 
" spirit ’*.) There is obviously a fairly close connection 
between multiple personality and ordinary hysteria. 
Now hysterical persons can be extremely obstinate in 
many respects, as Sally was. But they show an em¬ 
barrassing readiness to provide evidence for any theory 
about hysteria which they believe to be held by the 
doctor who is treating them. And probably they would 
specially welcome any theory which enables them to 
feel themselves to be mysterious beings who are creating 
a revolution in current medical and psychological con¬ 
cepts. Thus, although we cannot afford to neglect 
their statements about themselves and their experiences, 
we ought to view them wiUi very great suspicion. 



CHAPTER X 


The Nature of Traces and Dispositions 

In the last Chapter we saw that the question whether 
there are unconscious processes which are Kttralfy 
mental involves the question : ** What is the nature 
of those processes which manifest themselves partially 
through more or less discontinuous series of interrelated 
conscious experiences, and which presumably fill the 
temporal gaps between the conscious experiences of such 
series?” We have already suggested several alterna¬ 
tive possible theories on this point; and it is now 
time to consider them in greater detail with a view 
to deciding, if possible, between them. 

Analogoni iMts about Mbtorial Bubstaaeos.— It will 
be wise to begin by considering the analogies and 
differences between the mental fects under discussion 
and certain facts about material substances. Let us take 
any material substance, r.^., a circular ring of elastic 
steel wire. We notice that there are certain character¬ 
istics which, strictly speaking, belong to its states 
rather than to it; and that there are other characteristics, 
which, strictly speaking, belong to it rather than to any 
of its states. The wire ring throughout its history 
always has some shape or other, and it nuy have the 
same shape for long periods of its history. If we 
squeeze it between our fingers it assumes various ellip¬ 
tic shapes; and, when we let go of it, it goes back to 
what we call its '* natural shape ”, which is drcuhu’. 
We should commonly express these facts by saying 
that " the shape of the ring is sometimes circular, some- 
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times elliptical and eccentricity sometimes ellip> 
tical and of eccentricity and so on **. If we divide 
up the history of this ring into successive adjoined 
slices there is a ceruin determinable characteristic 
which belongs to «// these slices, viz., the characteristic 
of ** having some shape " or even the more determinate 
charscteristic of "having a shape which is some conic 
section This can be said to belong to the thing; in 
the sense that it belongs to all the successive states of 
the thing, and that, if an event did not have this deter¬ 
minable characteristic, it would not be counted as a 
state of this thing. But the completely determinate 
forms of this determinable characteristic, r.^., circularity, 
ellipticity of eccentricity r, etc., belong strictly to the 
states of the thing and not to the thing. In the first 
place, one state may have one of these determinate 
characteristics, and another state of the same thing may 
have another of them. And, secondly, even if it should 
happen that all the states of the thing have precisely 
the same determinate shape, this is regarded as con¬ 
tingent. An event which had a different determinate 
shape would not eo ipso be denied to be a state of this 
thing. 

We have so far distinguished (<r) certain determinable 
characteristics which may be said to belong to a thing, 
in so far as they belong to every state of the thing and 
in so far as any event to which they did not belong 
would not be counted as a state of this thing. And (^) 
completely determinate forms of these determinable 
characteristics. Every state of the thing has one or 
other of these, and it is possible that all its states may 
have the same determinate form of a certain deter¬ 
minable characteristic. But this is not necessary; an 
event may have a different determinate form of this 
determinable characteristic without thereto failing to be 
a state of this thing. 

We have now to notice a quite different kind of 
characteristic, which can be said to belong to the thing 
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but ncrt to any of its states. The ring in our example 
has an inherent tendency to assume an elliptical state of 
such and such eccentricity when squeezed in such and 
such a way; and it has an inherent tendency to assume 
the circular form when left alone. This might be called 
a “causal characteristic” of the ring. The character¬ 
istic of having some shape or of having a shape which 
is some conic section is not a causal characteristic. 
And the determinate forms which this determinable 
characteristic assumes in various states of the thing are 
not mmsal, though they are eamudhy the causal character^ 
istic and the external circumstances. Now causal char¬ 
acteristics of a thing may change without the thing 
being thereby destroyed. If I heated the ring to a 
certain temperature and then cooled it in a certain way, 
it would lose its elasticity. After this it would stay in 
any shape that 1 squeezed it into, and would have no 
tendency to pass into the circular shape when I ceased 
to squeeze it. Such facts as these show that we must 
distinguish causal properties of various orders in a 
material thing. We may say that it is a “first 
order” causal characteristic of the ring to pass into 
a certain elliptical shape when squeezed and to pass 
back into the circular shape when released. And we 
may say that, after being heated, it has lost this first- 
order causal characteristic and has acquired the first, 
order causal characteristic of staying in any shape into 
which I may squeeze it. But it is also a causal 
characteristic of the ring that, when it is heated and 
cooled in a certain way, it loses the former first-order 
causal characteristic and gains the latter. This may be 
called a “second-order” causal characteristic of the 
ring. If we denote the two first-order characteristics 
Pi and /, respectively, we might denote by p„ the 
second-order causal characteristic that the sutetance 
losesand gainsunder such and such conditions. 

Now sometimes such changes as these can be reversed 
either by reversing the original process or by some 
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other means. by hestin|f up the ring again, 

hammering it, and cooling it suitably 1 could make it 
lose/t and acquire/i. If this be so we may say that it 
has a second-order causal characteristic /•, as well as 
p„ In other cases a change of firsuorder causal 
characteristics is not, so far as we know, reversible. It 
is a second-order causal characteristic of an organism 
that, if you give it a good dose of arsenic, it loses the 
first-order causal characteristic of "vital response". 
And we do not know of any way in which this first- 
order characteristic can be restored. We must of course 
recognise the possibility of causal characteristics of the 
third and higher orders; but there is no need to go 
into detail about them. All that we need say is that 
the lower the order of a causal characteristic the more 
is it possible for this characteristic to change without 
our saying that the original substance has ceased to 
exist Provided that the causal characteristics of higher 
order remain unaltered, and especially if the changes in 
first-order «usal characteristics be reversible, we tend 
to hold that the same substance is still existing. 

We must next notice the connexion between causal 
characteristics and internal structure. So long as a 
material substance has a certain causal characteristic 
we are inclined to believe that it must have a certain 
characteristic internal structure. 'Hie word " structure " 
must here be taken in a wide sense to include both 
purely spatial and spatio-temporal structure. It Is a 
firm-order causal characteristic of a pillar-box to look 
red when illuminated by white light and viewed by a 
normal eye. We ascribe this to a certain persistent 
spatial structure of the minute particles of the pigment, 
in virtue of which the surface selectively reflects the red 
constituent ot the white light. If the pillar-box be 
heated to a high enough temperature it will henceforth 
appear brown or black under similar conditioiu of 
illumination to a nm-mal eye. Thus this firstorder 
causal characteristic will have changed into a different 
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one. We ascribe this change to a change in the 
minute spatial structure of the pigment on the surface 
of the pillar>box. Other causal characteristics are 
ascribedt not to the mere persistence of a certain spatial 
structure, but to the fact that the minute particles of the 
body are continuing to move in certain orbits with 
certain characteristic velocities. Magnetic properties 
are an example in point. Here the persistence of the 
causai characteristic is correlated with the persistence of 
a certain spatio-temporal structure. It is characteristic 
of modern science as contrasted with mediaeval science 
to correlate causal properties with minute spatial or 
spatio-temporal structure, and not to take them as 
ultimate fimts. And there is no doubt that, in the case 
of material substances, this hypothesis has led to great 
advances in knowledge and has been "verified*' as 
completely as any such hypothesis well could be. 

Let us consider the essential meaning of this pro¬ 
cedure. It comes to this. We correlate a causal 
characteristic of a substance with a certain non-causal 
characteristic of its successive states. Let us suppose 
that the substance has the first-order causal charac¬ 
teristic /, up to and including the moment /, and that it 
then loses ^ and gains instead. We assume that 
there is a certain determinable non-casual characteristic 
w which belongs to all the states of the substance both 
before and after /. And we assume that idl the states of 
the substance up to and including the moment / have 
this determifuible characteristic in the determinate form 
V,, whilst all the states of the substance after the moment 
t have this determinable diaracteristic in the different 
determiiuite ftirm r,. In the case of material substances 
the non-causal determirmble v is always supposed to be 
some general type of internal spatio-temporal or purely 
spatial structure; and the determinates xj and are 
supposed to be different specific forms of this determin¬ 
able spatial or spatio-temporal structure. Thus there 
ate really two independent assumptions, vis. («) that 
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each causal property of a substance depends upon a 
certain non-causal characteristic of its successive states, 
that so long as a causal property of a substance remains 
unchanged its successive states have the same de¬ 
terminate form of this non-causal characteristic, and 
that when the causal property changes the later states 
of the substance have this non-causal characteristic in a 
different determinate form ; and (^) that the non-causal 
characteristics on which the causal characteristics of 
substances depend are always certain types of internal 
spatial or spatio-temporal structure. 

There are two important points to notice before leav¬ 
ing this subject, (i) If the non-causal characteristics 
on which the causal characteristics of a material sub¬ 
stance depend be forms of internal spatial or spatio- 
temporal structure, they are of the same general nature 
as non-causal characteristics which we ran actually 
observe. For we can observe that material substances 
have shapes and sizes, that several such substances can 
be arranged in various spatial patterns, and that they 
can move about in various ways as wholes. We are 
thus merely ascribing to the inside of a material sub¬ 
stance and to its minute parts characteristics which are 
analogous to those which we can perceive in its outside 
and on a large scale. And we assume that the minute 
structure and the minute movements which we cannot 
observe are subject to die same laws of geometry and 
mechanics as the gross structure and the gross move¬ 
ments which we can observe. (If the Quantum Theory 
be correct we are probably witnessing a partial break¬ 
down of the latter assumption.) 

(a) The second point to notice is that we cannot 
wholly fwAue causal characteristics to non-oiusal chai^ 
acteristics by correlating the former with the persistence 
of a certain type of internal structure. When we say 
that the movements of the minute internal parts obey 
the laws of mechanics we are ascribing a certain causal 
characteristic to them. And when, r-g., we say that 
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a certain minute spatial structure bf a body causes it 
to select and reflect the red component of white light we 
are ascribing a causal characteristic to this structure. 
The most that we can do by this means is to reduce 
a number of causal characteristics which seem at first 
sight to be independent and disconnected to a com¬ 
paratively few fundamental causal characteristics which 
are familiar on the large scale and are very general and 
pervasive. 

1 think that I have now said enough about the char¬ 
acteristics of material substances, though it would be 
necessary to go into many more details and to draw 
many more subtle distinctions if I were professing to 
give a complete account of this subject. I propose now 
to consider the analogies and difierences between minds 
and material substances in these respects. In the first 
place, it is evident that we ascribe causal characteristics 
to minds as well as to material substances. First of all 
there are certain general "mental powers", which we 
regard as characteristic of all minds. For instance there 
is the power of cognising, the power of being affected 
by past experiences, the power of association, and so 
on. Th^ may be compared to the most fundamental 
causal characteristics of matter, such as inertia, gravita¬ 
tional attraction, etc. Secondly, there are "mental 
dispositions" which differ from one mind to another 
and are fairly general in their effects. One man, 
is "born good-tempered" and another man is "bom 
irritable ". This means that the mind of the former has 
a cauMl characteristic such that very few conditions will 
put it into an angry state, whilst the mind of the latter 
has a causal characteristic such that very many con¬ 
ditions will put it into an angty state. Now under 
certain conditions a mind will lose the characteristic of 
being good-tempered and will acquire the characteristic 
of being bad-tempered. This may happen suddenly 
through a wound in the head or gradually through 
disease or continually irritoting surroundings. Here 
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we have an instance of a causal characteristic ai higher 
order belonging to a mind. Some of these changes in 
the causal characteristics of minds are reversible. A 
man who has become irritable may be restored to a 
good-tempered disposition by regulating his liver or by 
treating him pqrcho-analytically. **Being irritable” 
may be compared to "looking red to most people in 
most lights”* and "being good-tempered” may be 
compared to "looking brown to most people in most 
lights ”; and the characteristic of losing the former and 
gaining the latter when vrounded in the head may be 
compared to the characteristic of losing one colour and 
permanently acquiring die other on being heated to a 
high enough temperature. So far there is obviously a 
great deal of analogy between the characteristics of 
mental and of material substances. Let us now consider 
some of the differences. 

(i) Mental substances seem to start mainly with 
powers to acquire other and more determinate powers. 
A baby does not at first have the power to talk or to 
reason, but it has the power to acquire these posrets 
if proper stimuli are applied. And in most cases these 
stimuli are applied if the balqr lives, so that these more 
determinate, powers generally are in fact acquired. I 
do not think that there is much analogy to this in the 
case of nuderiai substances. And this is not surprising. 
For a power to acquire some specific power, such as 
that of talking rationally, could hardly come into action 
if it were not for the general powers of association and 
** memory” in its widest sense; and these are common 
and peculiar to minds, (a) Although some changes in 
sriiich a mind loses one causal characteristic and gains 
another are reversible, most of them, so fitr as we know, 
are not. On the other hand, most changes in die 
characteristics of material substances are revers¬ 
ible. Of course this difference may simply be due to 
the fact that we know much more about matter than 
about mind, and have mimb grcmer practical contnd 
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of the former than of the latter in consequence. (3) A 
mind in the course of its history is continually acquiring 
new and extremely determinate powers. it is 

continually acquiring the power to remember a cerbun 
definite event, which it did not have before this event 
happened. Although it also loses many of these de¬ 
terminate memory-powers with efBux of time, yet, on 
the whole, through many years of its life the number 
of determinate memory-powers which it possesses is 
probably steadily increasing. I do not think that 
there is anything analogous to this in the case of 
matter. It must of course be pointed out that these 
contrasts which I have been indicating are at their 
sharpest when we compare a highly developed mind 
with a bit of inorganic matter. Organised bodies 
certainly form a half-way house between mind and 
matter in these respects. 

So for I have bcwn considering differences between 
the causal characteristics of mental and material sub¬ 
stances which are immediately obvious and involve no 
special theories about these characteristics. 1 have 
said that, in the case of material substances, we make 
two hypotheses which have been amply verified. The 
firM is that, so long as a material substance has a 
certain causal characteristic, there is a certain correlated 
non-oiusal characteristic which belongs to each of its 
successive states and determines this causal character¬ 
istic. The second is that this non-causal characteristic 
is always a certain type of internal spatial or spatio- 
temporal structure. Now we do, no doubt, generally 
assume something analogous to the first proposition 
in dealing with the causal characteristics of minds. 
We do assume that, so long as a mind has a certain 
causal characteristic, there is a certain non-causal char¬ 
acteristic of Mmutking which determines this causal 
characteristic of the mind. But it is very difficult to 
maintain anything like the second proposition. In the 
firstplaoe,a mind, as such, (foes notaeem tobe a spatio- 
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tempoiml whole; we can, therefore, hardly talk of iitr 
spatio-tempcMml structure. If we want to tiUk of spado* 
temporal structure in this connexion we have to desert 
the mind and start talking about the brain and nervous 
system. Again, the spatio-temporal parts of a material 
substance are themselves material substances; the 
molecules of a gas are as good material substances as 
the gas itself. And the relations of the parts of a 
material substance within it are analogous to the rela¬ 
tions of this material substance to another which is 
outside it. £4^^ the relations of the molecules of a bit 
of dust to each other are geometrically and mechanically 
analogous to the relations of a number of bits of dust 
dancing about in the air. Now a theory of mental 
structure analogous to this would have to be of the 
following kind. We should have to suppoK that the 
observable minds of ourselves and our friends are 
competed of unobservable minds. And we should 
have to suppose that the unobservable minds which 
compose my mind are related to ea^ other within it 
in the same kind of way as my mind is related to other 
observable minds to form a society. Now, tA course, 
this might have been true, but it seems pretty evident 
that it is not in foct true. So for as one can judge the 
unity of an individual mind is not in the least like the 
unity of a socie^ of minds. 

The difficulty then is this. If we try to cmrelate 
the causal characteristics of minds with minute 
tetHi^ral structure we are forced to ascribe this structure 
to the brain and nervous system and not to the mind 
itself. In that case 1 think we shall have to admit that 
we can hardly talk of a purely mental substance. The 
mind, in abmrsetion from the brain and nervous system, 
will be a mere set of menul events with many gaps and 
a very imperfect intenuU unity. It might be called an 
** incomplete substance." The only complete mmital 
substance will be not merely.mental but also material 1 
it will be the ** mind-brain ", if 1 may use that expres- 
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sion. This, of course, is by no meuis a revolutionary 
view. St Thomas, though he did ncM mean exactly what 
I mean and did not use the arguments whidi 1 am 
using, held that a human soul is in an ** unnatural ** 
state when separated from its body, and used this as 
an argument for the resurrection of the body. If, on 
the other hand, we try to assign a purely menUU 
structure to our minds but otherwise to follow the 
analogy of material substances. as closely as possible, 
we land in a different kind of trouble. We then have 
regard each olxmrvable mind as a society of un¬ 
observable minds; and this hypothesis seems not to fit 
the focts. The result of this is that we cannot get away 
from the much decried "faculty-psychology”. We 
must remember that before Descartes’ time there was a 
" faculty-physics ”, and that Descartes’ greatest achieve¬ 
ment was to show that the various causal characteristics 
of physical things can be connected with each other by 
correlating them all with characteristic forms of spatio- 
temporal structure and a few very general and pervasive 
causal characteristics. No one has succeeded in con¬ 
necting the various mental " powers” in any analogous 
way, and that is why psychology at present hardly 
deserves the name of a " science ”. It is, I think, quite 
certain that psychology will remain in this unsatis¬ 
factory state unless and until someone succeeds in doing 
for it what Galileo, Descartes, and Newton did for 
physics. And the difficulty of doing anything of the 
kind is obvious when we remember how difiicult it is to 
conceive of purely mental "structure” or to imagine 
what can be the few fundamental causal characteristics 
which, together with differences of " mental structure ”, 
will explain and connect the various observable mental 
powers. 


na Theory of Mhemio Oamatlon. This is a theory 
which abandons all attempts to correlate the causal 
characteristics of minds with any non-causal character^ 
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istic. Afortiari it refuses to correlate them with pureijr 
mental ‘'structure*' or with the spatio-temporal structure 
of the brain and nervous system. This theory has 
been tentatively suggested by Mr Russell in Lectures 
IV and V of his Aumfysis of Mind, He rather un¬ 
happily associates it with the name of Semon, who, so 
far as I can see, never thought of anything of the kind. 
Semon was anxious to show that mnemic/AMwiwMM are 
much commoner and more impoiiant than has generally 
been thought. But his theory of their iunsation seems 
to be quite commonplace; it is just a theory of traces 
thinly disguised under the name of “engrams". 

1 shall have to draw certain distinctions and go into 
certain details which will not be found in Mr Russell's 
book. I will begin by trying to give definitions of 
"mnemic"and " non-mnemic " events, such that there 
shall be no doubt that there are mnemic events. 

DofiniHon of **Mmtutic Events”. 1 shall begin with 
rough definitions, and shall gradually polish them 
under the friction of criticism. A gas-explosion might 
be taken as a typical example of a non-mnemic event, 
and a memory of a past visit to a certain town as a 
typical example of a mnemic event. What is the 
relevant difference between them? The gas-explosion 
could be fully accounted for by reference to the state of 
affairs which immediately preceded it. In this we 
should find a certain mixture of gas and oxygen and the 
striking of a light; and these together are enough to 
account for the happening of the explcwion there and 
then. No doubt, if we like, we om go further back. 
We could predict the presence of this particular mixture 
by knowing that a gas-tap had been turned on for so 
long; and we could predict the striking of the light 
from the fimt that a man had filled his pipe and had just 
taken out his match-bc» to light it. But there is no 
nood for us to go back to these earlier events. The 
explosion is directly determined by what immediately 
precedes it; and it is determined by earlier events only 
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in ao fiir as these determine its immediate antecedents. 
We will define a ** non-mnemic event *' as one whose 
independently necessary conditions are all contained in 
the state of affiiirs which immediately precedes it. No 
one questions that many events are non-mnemic, in this 
sense. 

Now contrast this with the memory which I now have 
of a visit which I paid to a certain town last year. In 
order to account for the occurrence of this memory it is 
not, on the lace of it, enough to refer to what im¬ 
mediately preceded it. We should no doubt find 
there the stimulus which called forth the memory just 
then. But it is obvious that precisely the same stimulus 
might have acted and would have called forth no such 
memory if I had not visited the town at all. Thus, in 
order to account completely for the occurrence of the 
memory now, it seems mecessary to go back to the event 
of last year, viz., my visit to the town. It might, 
therefore, seem plausible to define a ** mnemic event” as 
one whose independently necessary conditions are not 
all contained in the state of affairs which immediately 
precedes it. 

This definition, however, would be unsatisfoctory for 
the following mson. It would leave it unMitain 
whether there are any mnemic events, and the decision 
would depend on whether we did or did not accept 
mnemic causation. This is just what we do not want. 
On the usual form of the trace-theory all the in¬ 
dependently necessary conditions of the memory do 
immediately precede its occurrence. For this event is 
supposed to be completely determined by the present 
stimulus and the present trace which this stimulus 
excites. On this view the actual visit to the town last 
year is at most a dependently necessary condition; 
the most that we can say is that the trace would n<M 
have existed unless the visit had taken place. So that, 
if the trace-theory be true, the memory is not really a 
mnemic event in the sense defiimd above. In order to 
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avoid this complication 1 shall have to introduce the 
words ** macroscopic *' and ** microscopic" into my 
definitions. Macroscopic events are those which can be 
directly observed, measured, etc. Microscopic events 
are those which are supposed to take place in the 
minute structure of nature, and to be from their nature 
unobservable by us. These terms were introduced 
into physics by Lorentz in his Theory of Electrons ; and 
1 propose to borrow them. 

I will now define a '* macroscopically mnemic event". 
This will be an event whose independently necessary 
maeroscopic conditions are not all contained in the state 
of allairs which immediately precedes its occurreno*. 
There is no doubt of the existence of macroscopically 
mnemic events, in the sense defined. If we make no 
hypotheses about traces, unconscious mental processes, 
etc., about microscopic events, and confine ourselves 
wholly to what we can perceive and introspect, it is 
quite certain that events in the remote past are inde¬ 
pendently necessary conditions c& memory-experiences. 
The question at issue between those who acxept and 
those who reject Mnemic Causation can now be stated 
clearly. **Are those events which are macroscopically 
mnemic microscopically non-mnemic, or are they not?” 
The trace-theory says '* Yes ", and the theory of Mnemic 
Causation says ** No ”. 

Causal and Bpistenwlogical Conditions. We must now 
notice a distinction which Mr Russell does not explicitly 
draw. On the ordinary form of the trace-theory, if a 
similar trace could have existed without the visit to the 
town having taken place, and if the same stimulus had 
acted, I should have had a similar experience though I 
had never visited the town. And the case of hallucina¬ 
tory memory-experiences might be quoted in support 
of this view. But it would be possible to hold a 
trace-theory, and yet to hold that the existence of 
the trace and the occurrence of the stimulus are tnt 
sufficient conditions for the occurrence of the memory- 
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experience. A person who holds the realistic view that, 
in all memory-situations, there is direct acquaintance 
with the actual past event remembered would have to 
regard the existence of the past event as an indepen¬ 
dently nmxssary condition of the occurrence of the 
memory-experience. In order to deal with these possi¬ 
bilities it is necessary to distinguish between the 
**causal” and the "epistemological” conditions of a 
macroscopically mnemic event. The causal conditions 
of a memory-experience are those which would make this 
kind of situation arise at a certain moment provided that 
a suitable object exists to be its objective constituent. 
The existence of such an object, ready to be the objective 
constituent of the situation if it arises, is what I mean 
by the "epistemological condition "of theevenL We 
can now consider the attitude which various possible 
theories would take up towards a macroscopically 
mnemic event, such as a memory-experience. 

(i) The ordinary form of the trace-tiieory would hold 
that both the causal and the epistemological conditions 
of a memory-situation are non-mnemic when we consider 
microscopic events and objects. Let us illustrate this, 
and the alternative theories, by diagrams. Let us re¬ 
present momentary events 1^ dots, memory-images by 
circles, persistent traces by crosses, the causal relation 
by a full arrow, and the cognitive relation by a dotted 
arrow. Then the ordinary trace-theory of memory is 
represented by the diagram below. 



Here v, a past event, produces a trace/which persists. 
In course time a stimulus s excites this trace and 
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produces the awareness of a memory-image i which 
resembles e. The whole situation ** being aware of die 
image i which resembles the past event e " is the memory 
of this past event. Here the causal and the epistemo¬ 
logical conditions are both ultimately non-mnemic. 

(ii) Let us next consider the trace-theory comlnned 
with a realistic view of memory. The diagram is given 
below. 



Here, as before, the past event e produces the trace 
t which persists and is eventually excited by the stimulus 
X. But here the result is not to make me aware of a 
present image resembling the past event. The result 
is to make me cognise directly the past event e which 
left the trace. The cognitive relation jumps over the 
time-gap between stimulus and past event, though the 
causal relation does not. Thus the causal conditions 
are here ultimately non-mnemic, but the epistemolt^ical 
conditions are mnemic. 

(iii) We will next consider Mr Russell’s form of the 
Mnemic Causation Theory. The diagram is as follows: 



Here the past event e and the present stimulus s to¬ 
gether produce 1^ mnemic causation the awareness of 
a memory-image i which in fact resembles t and is 
accompanied by a ** feeling of femiliarity ”. This con¬ 
stitutes the memory m of the event x. The cauwl 
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conditions are here irreducibly mnemic, whilst the 
epistemological conditions are non-mnemic. 

(iv) It would obviously be possible to imagine a still 
more radically mnemic theory, by combining the theory 
of Mnemic Causation with the realistic view of memory. 
This is illustrated in the appended diagram. 





L 


Here the causal conditions are as in (iii); but the 
result is not to produce the awareness of a present 
image which feels familiar and in fisct resembles the 
past event. The result is to produce a direct awareness 
of the past event e itself, t.r., a cognitive situation of 
which e itself is the objective constituent. Here then 
both the causal and the epistemological conditions 
would be irreducibly mnemic. 

Of course there are plenty of macroscopically mnemic 
events where there is no need to introduce the distinction 
between causal and epistemological conditions. For 
many such events are not cognitions at all; and many 
which are cognitions do not have past events as their 
epistemological objects. Still, memories are the most 
striking example of macrostmpically mnemic events, 
and with them it is necessary to introduce the distinc¬ 
tion. Perhaps the distinction can be made clear to 
anyone who finds it obscure, by means of the following 
analogy. Suppose we take the second possible theory, 
vis., the trace-theory combined with the realistic view 
of memory. We might compare the past event, on this 
view, to a lock; the trace to a key made to fit the lock; 
and remembering the past event to undoing the lock 
with the key. The existence of the lock plays two 
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different puts in determining the event of unfastening 
the lock, (a) The lock was originally made; then 
someone took a wax model of it; and then smmeone 
cut a hwy from this model to fit the lock, and this key 
is used from time to time to unfasten the lock. (Those 
of my readers who are either professional burglars or 
fellows of colleges with a weakness for losingtheir fellow’s- 
keys will be familiar with the causal sequence which 1 
have been describing.) This corresponds to the original 
event as an immediate causal condition of the trace and 
a remote causal condition of the memory. ( 4 ) The act 
of undoing the lock with the key cannot occur unless 
the lock exists in its original form to put the key into. 
This corresponds to the original event as an independ¬ 
ently necessaiy epistemological condition of the memory. 

** Temporal Separation" and Immediate Preeedence". 
There is one other notion which is involved in our 
definitions of mnemic and non-mnemic events, which 
needs to be cleared up. Real events are not momentary, 
but have a finite duration; i.e. they are like lines and 
not like points. This implies that ** momenury events '* 
are not literally constituents of finite events, as short 
events are of longer ones that overlap them. They are 
complicated functions of finite events, and have to be 
defined by Extensive Abstraction in the way which 
Whitehead has shown us. Again, the time-series is 
supposed to be continuous; and this implies that, when 
we *' analyse" finite events into ** momentary events", 
no two of these momentary events will be next to each 
other, as two successive railings of a fence are. When 
we say that all the independently necessary conditions 
of an event are contained in the state of affsirs which 
immediately precedes it, we seem to imply (a) that all 
these conditions are ** momentary ", ( 4 ) that they idl 
belong to the same moment, and (c) that this moment 
** immediately precedes " the moment at which the event 
begins. These statements are all Pickwickian, and we 
must now interpret them. 
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Let us represent the event r, whidi is to be the effect, 
by a short line be. Let the various conditions which 
are severally necessary and jointly suffident to produce 
9 be contained in various earlier slices of the world's 
history. These may be represented ly a number of 
lines abf etb^ eTb^ which all end at b the beginning of 9, 
Thus— 

a 

a' . 

Now take short slices along ^0, As', and beT ; Ar, 
Ax', and Suppose we find that, no matter how 

short we make these stretches, they still contain all 
the independently necessary conditions of 9. Then we 
can sum this up by saying that all the conditions of 9 
are "momentary" and that they all "immediately 
precede e." 

If we did not find this to be true, several alternatives 
would be possible, (i) We might find that all the 
independently necessary conditions of 9 were momentary, 
but that they did not all immediately precede 9. For 
instance, we might find that the stretch Ar fiiils to 
contain a ceitiun necessary condition of /, but that the 
stretch contains this missing condition, no matter 
how near £ be to x. Then we could say that 9 has a 
momentary condition which is separated frcmi it ly the 
time-gap Ar. (ii) We might find that some of r’r 
conditions are neither momenUry nor immediately 
precedent to 9. For instance, it may be that if be 
nuule too short it will fisil to contain a certain necessary 
condition of a There may in fiu:t be certain character¬ 
istics which determine ty their occurrence the rxcurrence 
of tf, and need a certein minimum stretch ai duration to 
inhere in. if 9 were partly determined by a certain 

characteristic rate of vibration, it vrould seem thitt this 
could not inhere in a smaller duration than that taken 
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by one complete period of the vibration, (iii) It might 
happen that, whibt some of conditions are not 
momentary, yet the non-momentary conditions are con¬ 
tinuous in time with «. This would mean, r.g., that 
one of the necessary conditions of * is the pervasion of 
a certain finite stretch such as &r by a certain non- 
uniform characteristic, but that this stretch ends at the 
same moment as < begins. 

We can now give a more accurate definition of non- 
mnemic and of mnemic events. A non-mnemic event 
would be one whose ** momentary ’* conditions (if it has 
any) all “immediately precede” it, and whose non- 
momentary conditions (if it has any) are all continuous 
with it. A mnemic event would be one which has at 
least one independently necessary condition which is 
separated from it by a finite gap in time. It does not 
follow that this gap may not also contain conditions 
which are ne^ssary for occurrence; the point is that 
they are not su£^unt without the condition which pre¬ 
cedes the gap. We must also rect^ise the theoretical 
possibility that a remote condition of an event might be 
both an independently and a dependently necessary 
condition of it. Suppose, that a “momenury” 
event at jr determines the filling ol the stretch and 
that s is a function both of this event and of the filling 
of Then this remote event will be an independently 
necessary condition of #; but it will be a de¬ 
pendently necxssary condition of r, in so far u it 
determines the filling of which in turn partially 
determines r. 

The important point for us to notice is that what is 
characteristic of mnemic causation is the timt^gap between 
an event and some of its independently necessary condi¬ 
tions. The question whether the conditions are or are 
not “ momumUuy ” is not the diminguishing mark. And 
the question whether this time-gap does w does not 
contain ttlur necessary conditions is not relevant, so 
long as it does not contain the independently neces- 
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saiy conditions. It is important to see this. For it 
is almost certain that there is causation in whidb ^e 
conditions are not ** momentary ”, in the sense defined 
above. Therefore, if we confuse* mnemic causation with 
causation in which some of the conditions are non* 
momentary, we shall be liable to acct^ the former on 
grounds which are relevant only to the latter. 

Criticism of Mtumic Causation. We may sum up the 
differences between the trace-theory and the theory of 
mnemic causation as follows. Whenever we have a 
macroscopically mnemic event there is a time-gap 
between the event and some of its independently 
necessary macroscopic conditions. The trace-theory 
holds that such a gap cannot be an ultimate foct; all 
the independentiy necessary conditions of an event 
must be continuous with it, if they be non-momentary, 
and must ** immediately precede ” it, if they be 
** momentary ”. We have explained the Pickwickian 
phrases in inverted commas. Hence the trace-theory 
holds that the past experience is not an independentiy 
necessary causal condition of the memory of it; and it 
has to fill the gap by postulating hypothetical microscopic 
entities, viz., traces, which are produced by the past 
experience and persist into the present. The mnemic 
thrary, on the other hand, is prepared to accept as an 
ultimate fact that some of the independently necessary 
conditions of an event are neither continuous with it 
nor ** immediately precede ” it. It is prepared to bridge 
the temporal gap by pcntulating a special Idnd of causal 
relation. 

On a first inspection each theory is seen to have its 
characteristic merits and defects. One keeps to the 
familiar kind of causal relation, but has to postulate 
purely hypixhetimil persistent entities; the other keeps 
to events which can actually be olmrved by intro¬ 
spection, but has to postulate an unfamiliar kind of 
causal relation. In dealing with matter I do not think 
that we should hesitate for a moment betwe e n tiie two. 
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The notion of a hidden minute structure in matter is 
perfectly fiuniliar to us; we know that our unaided 
senses cannot distinguish the finer divisions of matter, 
and that microscopes often reveal a highly differentiated 
structure in what seems quite homogeneous to the naked 
eye. Moreover, we know that the details thus dis¬ 
covered very often explain the behaviour of the bodies 
in which we discover ^em. Hence the idea of material 
structure and states too minute for us to perceive even 
with the microscope is almost forced upon us; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the not very numerous macro- 
scopically mnemic phenomena which are observed in 
the inorganic realm are microscopically non*mnemic. 
It is much harder to conceive of a microscopic mental 
structure, and this is the only reason why we are tempted 
to introduce the theory of mnemic causation into mental 
phenomena. Since the mind and its states are not in 
any obvious sense extended, the idea of a structure 
which cannot be observed because of its spatial minute¬ 
ness fails us here. The notion of non-introspectible 
and perhaps unowned series of mental events, which 
otherwise resemble our conscious experiences, is not 
easy for us to grasp; and it is hard for us to give a 
meaning to mental events which do not resemble our 
conscious experiences. Hence the main motive for 
considering favourably a mnemic-causation-theory for 
mental phenomena is simply the difficulty which we 
have in conceiving the intrinsic nature of traces and 
dispositions unless we are prepared to regard them as 
purely material modifications of the brain and nervous 
system. Against this we might put two considerations, 
(i) Although the mental events which we can intro¬ 
spect do not seem to be extended they do seem to have 
different degrees of intensity, and it does seem to be 
harder to discriminate them introspectively as their 
intensity decreases. Thus it might be possible to 
substitute low intenwty for small extension, and to 
conceive of traces and dispositions as being of the 
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nature of ordinary conscious mental events but of 
very low intensity, (a) Some people would certainly 
hold that there are a priori objections to the whole 
notion of mnemic causation, and that we must therefore 
adopt a trace-theory, no matter what difficulties we may 
have in picturing to ourselves the intrinsic nature of 
traces and dispositions. 

I propose now to say something about this last point. 
In order to discuss it adequately it would be necessary 
to enter in great detail into the nature of causation in 
general. This would be out of place in the present 
connexion. I shall, therefore, confine myself to a few 
remarks which seem relevant and do not carry us too 
fiir afield. 

(1) In ansvrering objections against the possibility of 
mnemic causation Mr Russell assumes that causal lavm 
are merely assertions of regular sequence, and that any 
true assertion of regular sequence is a causal law. He 
supposes an objector to say that, in mnemic causation, 
some of the independently necessary conditions of an 
event have ceased to exist long before the event begins 
to happen. And then the objector is supposed to raise 
the difficulty: **How can anything act after it has 
ceased to exist for a finite time?” To put the objection 
in a concrete form:—** According to the theory of 
mnemic oiusation my perception of a town which I 
visited last year literally produces a memoiy of this 
event whenever a suitable stimulus acts on me. But 
the perception is long past and is in no sense continued 
into the present. It has ceased to exist itself, and 
nothing now exists which can be regarded as a con¬ 
tinuation of it. How tiien can it da anything now?” 
Mr Russell answers that this objection presupposes the 
activity theory of causation, which is now rejected hy 
most philoscqihers. And he goes on to say that causa¬ 
tion simply means regular sequence; and that, with 
thto interpretation, there is no e primri objection to 
mnemic causation. By saying that C causes E. on this 
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view, we simply mean that C is a set of conditions r,, 

. . . such that (a) whenever thi^ are all fulfilled E 
happens, and (^) whenever E happens they have all 
been fulfilled. This says nothing about r, . . . 
being all of the same date and all '* immediately pre> 
ceding” E. Hence, if this be all that we ever mean by 
saying that C causes E, mnemic causation is ante- 
cedently quite as possible as non-mnemic causation; 
and it becomes a mere question of fact (which could 
never be conclusively settled) whether there is mnemic 
causation. 

For a complete discussion it would be necessary, first, 
to consider whether causation does mean nothing but 
regular sequence. If we found that it did involve some¬ 
thing more, the next question would be whether this 
extra fimtor would be inconsistent with the possibility 
of mnemic causal laws. And, lastly, we might ask 
whether, even if causation is simply regular sequence, 
it is true to say that past experience and present stimulus 
are sufficient by themselves to cause a memory of the 
past event. 

(a) It is, of course, impossible for me to fpve an 
adequate discussion of the meaning of Causation here. 
1 will simply say that, even if all causation involves 
regular sequence, 1 very much doubt whether all regular 
sequence would be counted as a causal law. I should 
say there are many cases where we should admit 
regular sequence and unkgsitmiimgfy deny causation; 
though there are perhaps no cases where we can »*- 
kesitatim^ assert causation in addition to regular 
sequence. I do not propose to do more here than to 
show that the line of argument by which the doctrine 
that causation is simply regular sequence is commonly 
supported is a very weak one. The argument generally 
the following form. The plain man starts by 
believing that there is something in causation beside 
regular sequence. His opponent then asira him to state 
dearly what this extra fiutor is. The plain man is then 

GC 
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inclined to say that causation involves **activity" or 
“necessity" or both, in addition to regular sequence. 
His opponent then tri» to show that the notion of 
“activity" is just an illegitimate extension to all cases 
of causation of certain characteristics which accompany 
the very special experience of voluntarily initiating an 
action. He also argues, on the lines of Mr Hume, that 
no causal law is found to be necessary on careful re* 
flection. Thus the plain man finds that the two marks 
by which he proposed to distinguish causation from 
mere dt facto regularity of sequence vanish under his 
opponent's criticisms; and he has to admit that he 
cannot state any foctor which difforentiates a causal 
law from a mere statement of regular sequence. His 
opponent then argues that this failure to state the dif¬ 
ference is due to there being no difference to state ; and 
the plain man is reduced to silence, though not alto¬ 
gether to conviction. 

If we reflect we shall see that this is a very poor 
argument for the purpose. Suppose that causation did 
involve an unique and not furtoer analysable relation. 
It might be that regular sequence was not even part of 
what we mean by causation, but was merely a sign 
(though by no means an infellible one) by which the 
presence of this other relation is indicated. If this 
relation be unique and unanalysable, like the relation 
of inside and outside in space, for instance, it will be 
impossible to define it in any but tautologous terms. 
Thus the failure to define anything in causation except 
regular sequence may be due, not to the absence of an 
extra fector, but to its being ultimate and unanalysable. 
Our extreme unwillingness to admit that causation is 
nothing but regular sequence, and the extreme paradoxes 
to vdiich any sudi views lead (cf. Mr Russell's examples 
about the hcxxers at two distant fectories which both 
sound at the same time and therefore are boA equally 
causes of oitkar set of workmen going to their work) 
suggest strongly that there is something in causation 
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beside meiely r^larity of sequence. On the other 
handy I think we must admit that, if there be a peculiar 
relation involved in causation, we are seldom if ever 
directly acquainted with it as we often are directly 
acquainted with certain spatial and temporal relations. 
I cannot perceive the causal relation by any of my 
senses, as I can perceive that one thing in my field of 
view is to the right of another thing in my field of view. 
And I cannot, I think, ever be perfectly certain on 
reflection that A ca$ugs B in addition to ngularfy prtctd- 
ing it. (If there be any exception to this, I think it is 
in my voluntary initiation of certain changes.) But I 
think that 1 can be absolutely certain that I do not 
MMwa the same thing by "A oiuses B" and "A is 
regularly followed by B ”. And I think that I can often 
be quite certain that A dots not cause B m sfitt of com¬ 
plete regularity of sequence between the two. Eg.^ 1 
am quite sure that the hooter of a fiactory in Manchester 
does not cause the workmen of a factory in London to 
go to their work, even though the Manchester hooter 
does always blow just before the London workmen start 
to wend their way to the London factory. 

( 4 ) So far I have suggested that regular sequence 
may be no part of what we mean by causation, but that 
it is one of the signs by which we judge with more or 
less conviction that the causal relation is present. It 
may be, however, that regular sequence by itself is not 
an adequate sign of the presence of the causal relation. 
It may be that only certain kinds of regular sequence 
are trustworthy as signs of the causal relation. And, 
again, even if it be held that all causation is regular 
sequence and that there is no specific and unanalysable 
factor in causation, it might still be held that only 
certain kinds of regular sequence are cases oi causation. 
I think that this must be admitted in view of our refusal 
to regard the sequence of the blowing of the Manchester 
hooter and the movement of the London workmen as an 
instance of causation. Now the missing (actor seems 
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to be a certain spatio-temporal continuity between the 
sequent events. I am inclined to think that it is the 
absence of such continuity between the blowing of the 
Manchester hooter and the movements of the London 
workmen which makes me so Mitain that the former is 
not a cause of the latter. I think that it is the absence 
of the required temporal continui^ between **cause" 
and “effect" which is the real basis of the objection to 
mnemic causation which Mr Russell has dismissed as 
due to the ghost of the activity theory of causation. If 
such continui^ be essential to the notion of causation 
then ** mnemic causation ” can be dismissed, even if we 
admit that there is no specific and unanalysable causal 
relation. For only certain kinds of regular sequences 
will count as “causal”; and the sequence of post 
experience and present memory is not of the required 
kind. My own view is that 1 do not mma “causa¬ 
tion" amy kind of regular sequence; but that certain 
kinds of regular sequence are fairly trustworthy signs 
of the presence of the causal relation. But the final 
result is the same. For the sequence of past experience 
and present memory is not of the kind which I regard 
as a trustworthy sign of the presence of a direct causal 
relation between the two. 

(r) Let us now ask ourselves the qumition: “ Suppose 
that causation were simply regular sequence, and that 
any and every kind of regular sequence were causation, 
should we be justified in holding that a past experience 
and a present stimulus are the complete cause of a 
present memory?” Suppose that I visited a certain 
town two years ago, and that last year someone 
mentioned its name to me and 1 thereupon remembered 
my visit to it. Suppose that some time after this 1 had 
a bad illness or an accident; it might well happen diat, 
if the name were now mentioned to me, I should not 
remember my visit to the tosm. Such cases are of 
course very common. It follows at once that the two 
conditions, past experience and present stimulus, are 
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moi jointly sufficient, though they may be seveimlly 
necessary, to cause a memory even on the most extreme 
form of the regularity-theory of causation. For the 
memory does not regularly follow on the fulfilment of 
these conditions and of these alone. In fact, we have 
made the common mistake of ignoring a condition 
which is just as necessary as the rest, but is unexciting 
and is much more often fulfilled than not. We talk 
carelessly of a gas>escape and a spark as the cause of an 
explosion. But the prewnce of Oxygen is equally 
necessary and much more likely to be forgotten, because 
this condition is nearly always fulfilled, whilst it is much 
less common for gas to be escaping or for sparks to be 
flying about. In the same way something which may 
vaguely be called *'the general integrity of die brain 
and nervous system " is at least as necessary as the 
past experience and the present stimulus if the memory 
is to arise. We forget this condition because it is 
generally fulfilled while we are alive. Now this condi¬ 
tion cannr^ be given a definite date. If it breaks down 
anywhere between the original experience and the sub¬ 
sequent mimulus, the memory is liable not to arise. 
It seems to me extremely unlikely that there is any such 
thing as mnemic causation, even on the extreme 
regularity-theory which Mr Russell assumes, if by this 
you mean that a number of conditions separated in time 
from each other and from the event which th^ are 
supposed to cause are joindy smffieieHt to cause this 
event. And it is perfectly certain that memories are 
not completely determined by past experience and 
present stimulus in the sense that they regularly follow 
on the fulfilment of these two conditions alone. To put 
the matter generally, I should say that even on the 
regulariQr-theory of causation the complete cause of 
any event involves persistent as well as transient con¬ 
ditions. Even if the transient conditions be separated 
from eadi other by temporal gaps these gaps must be 
filled with perdstent conditions which stretch right up 
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to the beginning of the effect. Mr Russell in his 
account of mnemic causation seems to have made the 
common mistake of mentioning the transient and 
forgetting the persistent conditions. 

It is, however, quite easy to rectify this oversight, 
and then we can see precisely where the difference 
between mnemic causation and ordinary causation 
would lie. The difference remains considerable. On 
Mr Russell’s theory, as modified to meet the above 
criticism, there is a persistent condition involved in 
memory, but it is gmeral and not special. This per¬ 
sistent condition is just the general integrity of the 
brain and nervous system, which existed before as well 
as after the |xuit experience and was in no way modified 
by it. On the trace-theory there is a special persistent 
condition, which was started by the past experience 
and would not have existed without it The two inde¬ 
pendently necessary conditions of the memory are this 
special persistent and the stimulus. The difference can 
be seen most clearly as follows. On the tiace-theoiy, 
if you were to take a cross-section of the history of the 
experient's body and mind anywhere between the past 
experience and the stimulus you would find something, 
viz., the trace, which corresponds to and may be re¬ 
garded as the representative of the past experience. 
On Mr Russell's theory, even when modified to meet 
the above criticisms, these intermediate slices, though 
relevant and necessary, would contain nothing which 
corresponds to and represents the past experience. In 
mnemic causation we ^ould have the following situa¬ 
tion. Although there is continuity between the toted 
cause and the effect (since one essential part of the cause 
is a general persistent condition which fills the gap 
between its earlier and later transient parts), yet there 
is not continuity between the effect and asM inde¬ 
pendently necessary fimtor in the cause. The original 
experience is not joined on to the memory eitiier 
directly; or by transmissimi of a disturbance through a 
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mediunii as in the case of light or sound; or by some 
special persistent which represents it, as on the trace- 
theory. If the possibility of mnemic causation is to be 
denied, it must be on the ground that one or other of 
these special kinds of continuity is needed in addition to 
the merely general continuity which the integrity of the 
brain and nervous system provides. 1 am not prepared 
to assert that this additional dose of continuity is 
needed ; and, therefore, I am not prepared to deny the 
possibility of mnemic causation, as modified by us in 
the course of the discussion. 

(a) The second remark which I wish to make about 
mnemic causation is the following. Suppose that r, 
. . . rw are independently necessary and jointly sufficient 
transient conditions for the happening of an event r. 
We will not now insist that they must all be contem¬ 
porary with each other, or that they shall ** immediately 
precede*' « or be continuous with it. But 1 do think 
that we should expect there to be some characteristic 
time-relation between them. Surely we should expect 
the law to be at least of somewhat the following form: 
"Whenever r, is followed by r, after the interval /,„ 
and by r, after the interval /,„ . . . and by after the 
interval /,«, t follows; and r does not happen except 
when ... Cm have all happened with these character¬ 
istic intervals between them.’* No doubt in any causal 
law the ahsoimt* dates of the various factors are variable; 
but one would expect the relative dates to be constant 
and characteristic of the law. Now let us apply this to 
the case of past experience, present stimulus and memory. 
Assuming the general persistent condition to be fulfilled, 
we find that the memory arises whenever the stimulus is 
given, so long as it is after the original experience; ue.^ 
there is no characteristic interval between the two 
transient conditions in the supposed mnemic causal law. 
Now I should be inclined to suppose that, whenever 
this is so, we have not got an ultimate causal law but 
only an empirical generalisation of the very crudntldnd. 
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(3) There is one other point rather closely connected 
with the above. Suppose we ask ourselves: **What 
is our usual test for the persistence of anything which 
is not under continuous observation?" I think that we 
should have to answer somewhat as follows. Suppose 
we find that throughout a long period of time whenever 
a certain condition C is fulfilled a certain result E im¬ 
mediately follows. And suppose we know that C by 
itself is not sufficient to pr^uce E. Then we always 
assume that there is another persistent fiu:tor P with 
which the variable factor C oo>operates to give the result 
E. E.g.t one of my main reasons for believing that 
there is a persistent something, called **my table”, in 
my room is that throughout a long period of time when¬ 
ever I look in a certain direction 1 become aware of an 
appearance of the table. I know that the mere fact of 
looking in this direction is not a sufficient condition 
of sensing this particular kind of appearance; and I 
assume that the other necessary condition is the per¬ 
sistent something which I call *‘my table". But this 
is almost exactly parallel to remembering my past visit 
to a certain town whenever the proper stimulus is appliecL 
I know that neither the stimulus nor the mere general 
integrity of brain and nervous system is enough to 
account for the occurrence of this particular memory at 
this particular time; and 1 assume that there must be 
some other condition which is persistent. The plain 
foct is then that we have precisely the same kind of 
reason for believing in persistent traces as we have for 
believing in the persistence of tables when th^ are not 
under direct observation. If this test for persistence be 
a valid one, we ought to apply it to memory as well as 
to perception ; and in that case we shall have to accept 
something like the trace-theory. If we rrfuse to apply 
the argument to traces we ought nm to apply it to 
tables. We ought presumably to hold that later table- 
sensations are mnemically caused by the first table- 
sensation and the subsequent acts of looking in a certain 
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direction; and we ought to reject the notion of a per¬ 
sistent physical object as a superstition unworthy of 
the "Free Man". No one (not even Mr Russell in 
any of his published works) does in Curt take this alterna¬ 
tive about the table; and it seems scarcely consistent to 
uke it about memory and then to refuse to extend it to 
the precisely parallel case of successive perceptions of 
what we call ** the same thing 

Smmtmuy. I will now sum up the results of this 
discussion about mnemic causation. 1 have tried to 
explain clearly the difference between a mnemic and 
a non-mnemic eventt and between mnemic and non- 
mnemic causation. In so doing I have stated the literal 
meaning of certain Pickwickian phrases which are used 
in the definitions. I have distinguished between the 
causal and the epistemological conditions of memory, 
and have explained and illustrated the four possible 
types of theory which arise when we allow the two 
kinds of condition to be either mnemic or non-mnemic. 
I then considered the arguments for and against mnemic 
causation in psycholi^y. The only argument that I 
could find for it was die difficulty of conceiving the 
intrinsic nature of traces unless we take them to be 
purely material and thus pass outside the sphere of 
pure psychology. On the other side 1 argued that it 
is very doubtful whether causation can be reduced to 
mere regular sequence, and quite certain diat not all 
kinds of regular sequence would be counted as instances 
of causation. If, then, the objections to mnemic causa¬ 
tion can be answered only on an extreme form of the 
regularity-theory of causation, it is doubtful whether 
they can be answered at all. 1 then showed that, even 
on a pure regularity-theory of causation, it is certain 
that the past experience and the present stimulus are 
not jointly sufficient to c»use a memory. At the very 
least a ggmrmt persistent cmndition, which fills the gap 
between the two, is needed also. If this be granted, 
the difference between the trace-theory and the theory 
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of mnemic causation depends on whether a gtmtnal peiv 
sistent condition is enough or whether a sptdal persistent 
condition, which depends on and ** represents *’ the past 
experience, is also needed. I did not pn^sss to be able 
to give a conclusive answer to this last question. But 
1 pointed out that we might &irly expect a genuine 
mnemic law to involve characteristic time - intervals 
between the various independently necessary and non¬ 
contemporary transient conditions of an event. And 
we do not find this to be so in the case of memory. 
On the contrary we have here exactly the kind of situa¬ 
tion which anywhere else would make us postulate a 
special persistent condition. 

I do not pretend to have absolutely refuted the possi¬ 
bility of mnemic causation as an ultimate fact in mental 
life. But I do think that I have shown that we have 
very little ground for accepting it, and that we have 
exactly the same kind of evidence for the existence of 
traca and dispositions as we have for the persistence of 
ph3rsical objects when they are not under continuous 
observation. Under these circumstances I think we 
shall do well to accept some form of the trace-theory 
until some philosopher has successfully applied the 
theory of mnemic causation, not only to the special 
case of mental phenomena, but also to all cases where 
we assume the existence of special persistents in spite 
of their not being under continuous observation. Hence¬ 
forth, then, I shall assume that there really are such 
things as traces and dispositions, f.r., special ** mnemic 
persistents,” to revert to a name which we have already 
introduced. We must now ccmsider the question: 
** What is the intrinsic nature of mnemic persistents?” 

Hm Hatare of Maaiato Iferaisfeonti. —Let us begin by 
considering once more the case of material substances. 
We have a gree d that here die causal characteristics are 
correlated with and dependent upon certain persistent 
non<causal characteristics. But, if we inquire more 
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closely into Che nature of the latter, we find that two 
diflferent cases arise, (i) We may have both identity 
of stuff and persistence of structure. Take, r.j'., the 
pillar-box which looks red whenever it is viewed in 
white light by a normal eye. Here we have Mr anwr 
particles persisting, and at each moment they have the 
samt spatial structure, (a) Contrast this with the case 
of an organism. Here we have persistence of structure 
with continual change of stuff. Matter is continually 
passing into and out of the organism ; and the causal 
characteristics of the organism depend on the fact that, 
as new matter comes in, it is continually organised and 
arranged in the same characteristic way and thus replaces 
the matter which is continually going out. 

^ ^refy Mental Theory of Traces. Now we might 
have a theory of purely mental traces analogous to the 
first of these possibilities if we adopted the Pure Ego 
theory of the self. The Pure Ego itself would be the 
persistent identical ** stuff”. And the causal charac¬ 
teristics of the mind might be correlated with various 
persistent states of the Pure Ego. On this view the 
existence of a trace would be the fact that the Pure Ego 
has a certain determinate non-causal characteristic at 
every moment within a certain period of time. Of 
course the analogy to the first possibility about material 
substances is only partial. There we had persistence 
of stuff and persistence of structure. Here, so fiir as 
we know, there would be no question of structure. 
There is persistence of stuff and an identical deter¬ 
minate quality possessed by this stuff for a certain 
period of time. But there is no reason to suppose 
this determinate quality in the possession of a certain 
internal structure; for the whole notion of internal 
structure may be nonsense as applied to the Pure Ego. 

Could we conceive of a theory of purely mental traces 
without assuming the Pure Ego theory (ff the self? I 
think that we could, and that it would be partially, 
though not exactly, analogous to the second possibilii^ 
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about material substances. I will begin by pointing 
out that even a purely physiological theory of traces is 
incompatible with persistence of stuff. Suppose we 
compare a scar, due to a burn, with a dent in a leaden 
ball, due to a blow. The dent is simply a persistent 
spatial rearrangement of the sattu particles of matter as 
were present in the leaden ball before the blow dented 
it. The scar, on the other hand, may persist years after 
every particle of matter which was in the body when it 
was burnt has left it and been replaced by other matter. 
What happens is that the new matter as it comes in is 
continually arranged so that we still have the scar. 
Even if traces be purely physiological they must be of 
the same nature as the scar and not of the same nature 
as the dent; /.r., they persist through the same form 
being continually imposed on frosh matter, and not 
through the same matter retaining a certain form which 
has once been imposed on it. 

Now I have already said that, in many respects, an 
organism is a kind of half-way house between an in¬ 
organic material substance and a mind. It is, therefore, 
tempting to see whether we could not conceive of purely 
mental traces as analogous to scars in organic bodies. 
I will first point out where it seems to me that the 
analogy does not hold. Matter enters organisms firom 
outside, is elaborated and arranged within them, remains 
there for some time, then gradually breaks down and is 
ejected. If we respurd a mind as a complex whole (ff 
interrelated mental states, we can hardly suppose that 
new mental states come into the mind from elsewhere 
and pass from it after a while. If we take the ** parts'* 
of a mind to be its states, we must admit that the 
*'pans” seem to be so dependent on the whole that it 
is doubtful whether they could have existed before they 
became parts of this whole or could exiM after they have 
ceased to be parts of this whole. Another diffimnce 
between a mind and an organism is the ftrilowing. An 
organism exists continuously from birth to death, ami 
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at any two moments which are reasonably near together 
a great deal of the matter which composes it is the same. 
A mind, on the other hand, seems to cease to exist for 
considerable spells during dreamless sleep or tainting^ 
fits, and then to take up its existence again at the point 
at which it left it. 

If we want to have a purely mental theory of traces 
we must first fill these gaps with something other than 
the persistent^ of a certain structure and the continuance 
of certain processes in the brain and nervous system. 
On the Pure Ego theory such gaps are filled by the 
continued existence of the Pure Ego and by the fiict 
that the Pure Ego has certain determinate qualities 
throughout the whole period. But we are now trying 
to do without the Pure Ego theory. The only possible 
expedient is to suppose that the gaps are filled by 
literally unconscious and literally mental states and 
processes, which have to each other relations of the 
same kind as the conscious mental states and processes 
of waking life have to each other. These unconscious 
ment^ sutes and processes will not themselves b* 
traces; but, if we are prepared to grant their existence, 
we can give a theory of purely mental traces without 
assuming the Pure Ego theory. This can be done as 
follows. The relations between our ordinary conscious 
experiences, and the quidities of our ordinary con¬ 
scious experiences, may justly be called " mental relations 
and qualities ”. But th^ are not themselves experiencts, 
either conscious or unconscious. Now 1 would suggest 
the following as a possible theory about traces. Just 
before a certain moment my total state of mind consists 
of a set (d mental events having certain qualities and 
standing in a certain characteristic relation to each other. 
Let us call these events e,, . . . e., and let us denote 

the relation whidi Innds them all tr^ther into a single 
state my mind by R. Then the total sute of my 
mind just before / may be symbolised by R (/„ ^... e.). 
Let us sui^ioBe tbM at / a ** new ” menml event happerm 
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and forms part of my totel stete of mind at /. We 
will call this event E. By calling it “new” 1 mean 
that it is not a '* continuation ” of any of the events 
. . . r,; it might, be a sensation due to someone 
suddenly sticking a pin into me. Most of the mental 
events which compose my total state of mind at / will be 
continuations of events which composed my total state 
of mind just before /, but probably some of these will 
not be continued. Let us suppose that «^ . . . a. are 
continued as whilst tm+i • • • C are not 

continued. My total state of mind at i may then be 
symbolised by R (/} . . . E). Now 1 suggest that 

the presence of E modifies the qualities of 
or of some of them, in a characteristic way, so that those 
of them which are continued into my total state of mind 
just after / are continued in the specially modified forms 
It is also possible that there is a character¬ 
istic modification in the relation which binds them 
together, so that it is now R instead of R. On this 
hypothesis my total state of mind just after / is of the 
form R« . . . /’a.), assuming for the sake of 
simplicity that no further “ new ” experience has taken 
place. We have now got our “trace” formed. We 
must next assume that this “E-quality” or this 
“ E-relation ” is henceforth imposed on the contents or 
the structure of each successive total state by the state 
that precedes it, very much as the scar is imposed on 
the new matter which comes into an organism from 
outside. On some such lines as these we can conceive 
purely mental traces without needing to assume a 
Pure Ego; provided we are willing to admit that there 
are no real gaps in mental life and that the ^parent 
gaps are filled up by non-introspectible mental events, 
which are of the same general nature and have the same 
kind of mutual relations as those which we can intro¬ 
spect. The trace is not itself a mental event, but is a 
characteristic modification in the qualitimi of mental 
events or in the relatimi which binds cmitemporary 
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mental events into a single total state of mind. And 
this characteristic modification of quality or structure 
is imposed on each total state by the total state which 
imm^iately precedes it. 

I do not think that it would be necessary to suppose 
that all the events in any total state have this characteristic 
qualitative modification imposed on them. So long as 
some events in every total state after the occurrence of 
the **new’* experience are modified in this way, we 
have as much as we need. Again, I do not think that 
it would be necessary to assume that the relation which 
is modified in a cha^teristic way is the relation which 
binds together all the events of a single mental state. 
It would suffice if some relation which binds together a 
sub-group of contemporary mental events were modified 
in this characteristic way and if this modified relation 
were handed on from this sub-group in any total state 
to the corrmponding sub - group in its immediate 
successor. 

It is then possible to conceive of a purely " mental ” 
theory of mind without assuming the Pure Ego theory. 
A mind will, on this view, be composed entirely of 
mental events. Some of these are introspectible and 
others are not. Again, certain of these mental events 
will be related to each other so as to form series of a 
characteristic kind. Such series will be mental processes. 
Some mental processes will be wholly imperceptible, r.r., 
none oi the successive mental events which compose 
them will be introspectible. Others will be perceptiUe, 
>.r., some of the mental events which compose them will 
be introspectible and will be objects cX simultaneous 
undiscriminating awareness. But there will be imper¬ 
ceptible parts of perce|Xible mental processes. On the 
present view, the imperceptible parts cX percepUble 
mental proce s s e s, and the wholly imperceptible mental 
processes, will be in all other reaped aX precisely the 
same nature as the introspectible parts of perceptible 
mental processes. All mental processes will depend on 
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trues and dispositions. But these traces and dis¬ 
positions, though not themselves mental events or 
prveesseSf will be purely mental; for they are just 
certain qualities of the mental events of mie total state 
of mind, which are handed down to the mental events 
of the next total state of mind, and so on indefinitely. 
Or they are just certain relations between the mental 
events composing one total'state of mind, which are 
impressed upon the mental events composing the next 
total state of mind, and so on indefinitely. 

A pmrsfy PkysMogual Theory of Traces, Let us now 
consider the alternative which lies at the opposite 
extreme to that which we have been treating above. On 
this view traces are simply modifications in the minute 
spatial or spatio-temporal structure of our brains and 
nervous systems, which are propagated from one state of 
the brain and nervous system to the next state in the 
way in which a scar on one’s arm due to a burn is 
propagated for the rest of one’s life. 1 think that the 
natural complement of such a theory of traces would be 
to hold that the non-introspectible “parts”of percep¬ 
tible mental processes are not strictly mental at all, but 
are purely physiological events. And, in that case, of 
course they are not, strictly speaking, ** parts ” at all. 
The position will be that there are certain physiological 
processes, some parts of which are accompanied by 
mental events which depend on them, and cxher parts 
of which are not accompanied by mental events at all. 
And there will be other physiolc^cal processes which 
are exactly like those which ate accompanied by mental 
events except in the feet that they me not accompanied 
by any mental events. Thus “unconscious mental 
processes” will not really be mental at all; and the 
natural accompaniment of a purely physkdofpcal theory 
of traces is an epiphenomenalist th«>ry of the mtture of 
mind. The mind ceases to be a genuine substance 
theoretically capable of existing in its own rig^t. 

I say thM this would be the “ natural ” emnpiement of 
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a purely physiological theory of traces and dispositions. 
1 do not say that it would be an absolutely necessary 
consequence of such a theory. It is possible that those 
parts of a certain physiological process which are not 
accompanied by introspectible mental events are accom¬ 
panied by non-introspectible mental events of a similar 
kind to the introspectible mental events which accom¬ 
pany other parts of the same physiological process. 
And it is possible that those physiological processes, no 
part of which is accompanied by introspectible mental 
events, are nevertheless accompanied by non-intro¬ 
spectible mental events. But, although this hypothesis 
would be poxsiUe on a purely physiological theory 
of traces and dispositions, it would seem to be quite 
unmotived. At most it could be supported only by 
arguments from analogy. Since some parts of a certain 
physiological process are accompanied by introspectible 
mental events, and since the later of these events seems 
to be an obvious development of the earlier, it might be 
argued that the part of the physiological process which 
fills the gap between two such introspectible mental 
events must be very much like those parts of the process 
which are accompanied by introspectible mental events. 
By analogy it might be argued that probably this part 
too is accompanied by mental events which fill the gap 
between those which we can introspect, but which, for 
some reason, are not intrmipectible by us. 1 do not see 
that this extra hypothesis would help us to explain any¬ 
thing that could not be explained without it; we must 
content ourselves with saying that it would be neither 
necessary nor impossible. The situation is, I think, 
quite different in the case of a-purely mental theory oi 
traces. Here we must postulate either a Pure Ego or a 
continuous series of total mentol stetes; for, if we do 
not do this, we have nothing mental to carry the tracn. 
And, since there are certainly gaps in our introspectible 
experiences, we mmst fill them with non-introspectible 
mental events if we want to keep to a purely mental 
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theory of traces, and at the same time to avoid the 
hypothesis of a Pure Ego. 

Is there any conclusive objection to a purely physio¬ 
logical theory of traces and dispositions, and to the 
purely epiphenomenal theory of mind which seems to 
me to be its natural complement? At first sight there 
seem to be several objections, and the qumition is 
whether they are really conclusive, (i) We have 
certain experiences in which it seems to us that our 
minds are acting on our bodies, and we have other 
experiences in which it seems to us that our bodies are 
acting on our minds. The voluntary initiation and 
control of bodily movements is an example of the first 
kind of experience, and the occurrence of a new sensation 
is an example of the second kind. Now, it might be 
said that this distinction between “active” and “passive” 
experiences could not exist, if epiphenomenalism were 
true; for in otf cases our experiences would be merely 
idle accompaniments of certain physiological processes, 
and the latter would be the only real "agents”. I do 
not think that this is the right way of putting the case. 
It is true that the itUtrprtuawu which we put on this 
distinction would be mistaken, but it seems to me that 
the txisteHc* of the distinction could be explained per¬ 
fectly well on Uie epiphenomenalist theory. Let us 
consider the observable differences between a volition 
which is followed by the desired bodily movement, and 
a sensation which arises when someone sticks a pin 
into me. The volition forms the end-point of a certain 
conscious mental process, via. a process of deliberation, 
which has a chara^ristic kind of internal uni^. It is 
no doubt succeeded by other mental events, but they do 
not form a continuation of die process of deliberation. 
The subsequent events which are specially closely con¬ 
nected with the vrditifMi are simply the sensations due 
to the bodily movement. Now contrast this with the 
new sensation. This is not a continuation of any oon- 
Bcious mental process which was gidng on befiote it 
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happened, though it may form the starting point of a 
characteristic conscious mental process which succeeds 
it. The previous events with which it is most closely 
connected are events in my body which are unaccom¬ 
panied by conscious mental events. We feel **passive” 
par MxuUttue at those critical points where a physio¬ 
logical process which is not accompanied by conscious¬ 
ness passes into a physiological process which is 
accompanied by consciousness of a characteristic kind. 
We feel **active” par txetUttut at those critical points 
where a physiological proems which has been accom¬ 
panied by a series of mental events so related as to 
form a single conscious process passes into a physio¬ 
logical process which is either not accompanied by 
consciousness at all or is accompanied by mental events 
which are not continuations of the previous conscious 
mental process. Thus epiphenmnenalism would seem 
to be quite capable of accounting for the existence of 
the distinction in question. 

(a) A rather similar difficulty could be raised over the 
distinction between mere passive association of ideas 
and active deliberate thinking, in which we select ideas 
and control the processes of association. It might be 
said that the former is compatible with epiphenomenalism 
and that the latter is not. I think that we can make a 
very similar answer to that which we made to the 
previous objection. If epiphenomenalinn be true, the 
process of deliberate thinking is no doubt correlated 
with a peculiar physiological process, and the associa¬ 
tion of ideas is correlated with a diiferent physiolc^ical 
process. And, doubtless, the two physiological pro¬ 
cesses ue so connected that (<t) the latter can go in 
the absence of the former, ( 4 ) the former depends for its 
possiUli^ on the traces and dispositions which ve 
involved in the latter, and (r) when the former is gmng 
on it greatly and charuteristicaliy modifies the latter. 
A process of the fiormer kind may supervene at a certain 
stage in the course of a process of the latter kind, and 
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at diat stage we shall pass from mere day-^ireaming 
to active and deliberate thinking. Thus the observable 
distinction seems, to be quite capable of explanation hy 
epiphenomenalism, though the interpretation which we 
commonly put upon it will not be strictly accurate if 
epiphenomenalism be true. 

(3) A third objection which might be made is the 
following. ** Does not epiphenomenalism amount to 
saying that conscious mental events and conscious 
mental processes are * appearances of* certain physio- 
logical events and processes, just as colhurand tempera¬ 
ture are supposed to be ‘appearances of certain move¬ 
ments of molecules and electrons? ‘AnJ must not an 
appearance of something be an appearance to someone 
who is not an appearance? Does ncX the epipheno- 
menalist theory thus taa/fy assume The existence of a 
mind in a sense in which it oxptieitly denies that minds 
exist? And is it not therefore radically inconsistent?*' 
This objection sounds plausible, but I do not think 
that there is anything in it. Epiphenomenalism may 
be taken to assert one of two things, (a) That certain 
events which have physiological characteristics have 
a/so mental characteristics, and that no events which 
lack physiological characteristics have mental character¬ 
istics. That many events which have physiological* 
characteristics arc not known to have mental character¬ 
istics. And that an event which has mental character¬ 
istics never causes another event in virtue of its mental 
characteristics, but only in virtue of its physiological 
characteristics. Or that no event has both mental- 
and physiological characteristics : but that the complete 
cause of any event which has mental characteristics is 
an event or set of events which has physiological 
characteristics. And that no event which has mental 
characteristics is a cause-foctor in the cauwtion of any 
other event whatever, whether mental or physicdogical. 

It seems plain that neither ot these alternative state¬ 
ments of epiphenomenalism involves any tacit reference 
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to the existence of e ** mind" in some sense which is 
inconsistent with epiphenomenslism. '* But," it might 
be said, ** this is not die whole truth about the matter. 
Some events' which have mental characteristics are 
states of knowing other things. And, again, some events 
which have mentiJ characteristics do not merely exist 
but are themselves known by the mind which owns 
them. Does nor this involve the existence of a * mind' 
in some sense which epiphenomenslism cannot accept? *' 
It seems to me that this is not an objection which 
applies sptdaUy and directly to epiphenomenslism. 
Epiphenomenslism asserts nothing positive about the 
qualities and relations of mental events, and it denies 
only one thing about them. It simply says that mental 
events either (a) do not function at all as cause-factors; 
or (i) that, if they do, they do so in virtue of their 
physiological characteristics and not in virtue of their 
mental characteristics. It has no need to deny that 
certain mental events stand in the cognitive relation to 
other things; for the relation of cognising is not, and 
does not involve, the relation of causation between the 
terms which it connects. And it has no need to deny 
that two mental events may be so related that one is 
cognised by the other. Of course epiphenomenslism 
does tacitly deny the Pure Ego theory, and it does 
explicitly deny that the unity of a mind is a direct 
causal unity. But it denies nothing else. In particular 
it has no need to deny that certain contemporary mental 
events are bound together by unique and very intimate 
relations, so that they together compose a single total 
mental state. And it has no need to deny that certain 
successive total mental states are bound together by 
unique and very intimate relations, so that they together 
form a single mind. The objection under discussion 
therefore applies, not directly and specially to epipheno* 
menalism, but to the view that knowledge (and, in 
particular, self-knowledge) can be explained without a 
Pure Ego or without direct causal relations between 
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mental events. And this is. a question which we are 
not at present in a position to discuss. 

(4) The last objection which I propose to consider is 
the following. It might be said that the hypothesis 
that there are literally unconscious desires, emotions, 
etc., and that Uiey literally interact with each other in 
the way in which conscious desires and emotions 
appear to interact, is found to be practically useful by 
psycho-analysts and others. This kind of hypothesis 
does enable them to suggest methods of treatment, and 
often to effect cures. The hypothnis of purely physio¬ 
logical traces, dispositions, and processes is not found to 
be practically efiEective. Therefore, probably the former 
hypothesis is approximately correct, and the latter is 
probably wrong. 

I think that there is littie or nothing in this argument. 
Two conscious desires appear to interact in certain 
characteristic ways. If the epiphenomenalist be right, 
they do not really interact. But each is correlated 
with a characteristic physicdogical process, and these 
physiological processes really do interact with each 
other, thus producing characteristic modifications in 
the series of observable mental events. Now the 
patient observes a certein series of mental events which 
is modified in this characteristic way, and he foils to 
find any other series of conscious mental events which 
seems to account, for diis modification in the former. 
Let us suppose that his psycho-analyst is an epi¬ 
phenomenalist. Then he would simply postulate the 
existence of a physiological process which (<•) is not 
accompMiied by any mental events which the patient 
can introspect, but ( 4 ) is otherwise oi the same general 
nature as the physiological processes which are accom¬ 
panied by a congous mental process of cimation. If 
he chooses to assume that this is accompanied fay a 
oonative mental process which the patient cannot intro¬ 
spect, he is simply using an argument from analogy 
whidi stay be good or bad but is quite irrelevant to any 
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predictions that he may make or to any course of 
treatment that he may devise. It is no doubt also true 
that he is not helped in any way by assuming that this 
process is physiological; but he is also not hindered by 
this assumption. The point is that, even if the process 
be physiological, he does not know anything about its 
physiological details; he knows it only as "the sort of 
process which would generally be accompanied by a 
conscious conation or emotion of a certain kind **. So 
long as it acts as such a process might be expected to 
act it makes no difference to his predictions whether its 
intrinsic nature be physiological or mental or both or 
neither. Thus the success of psycho-analytic treatment 
which assumes literally unconscious conations and 
emotions, and the ill-success of methods of treatment 
which assume a certain hypothetical structure and 
processes in the brain and nervous system, seems to me 
to have no bearing one way or the other on the truth of 
epiphenomenalism. 

Tht Choic* betwetn the Two Theories, I have argued 
that it is perfectly possible to hold a purely mental 
theory xA traces and dispositions, with or without the 
Pure Ego theory of the self. And 1 have argued that 
it is perfectly possible to hold a purely physiological 
theory of traces and dispositions. A purely mental 
theory of mnemic persistents, which does not accept the 
Pure Ego, requires the assumption of literally un¬ 
conscious mental processes; but there seems to be no 
conclusive objection to this. A purely physiological 
theory of mnemic persistents permits the assumption of 
literally unconscious mental processes, but tenders this 
assumption superfluous. There is nothing to choose 
between the two ^pes of theory so fer as concerns our 
ability to predict and control mental events. Whether 
traces and dbpositions be purely mental, or purely 
|di]rsiological, or both, or neither, we know absolutely 
nothing about them in detail, and can predict nothing 
Grom one hypothesis about their intrinsic nature which 
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we could not predict equally well from any other 
hypothesis. The fiict is that we know what they 
only from what they do^ and our knowledge of what 
they do is equally compatible with either of the four 
possible theories about what they are. Is there then 
the slightest possibility of deciding even tentatively in 
fisvour of one rather than of another? 

If there be no phenomena which give us any reason 
to believe that minds can exist and operate after the 
destruction of the bodira which they have animated, T 
think that there will be some reason to prefer the epiphe> 
nomenalist theory on the ground that it involves fewer 
assumptions than the others. We know that our brains 
and nervous systems exist throughout our lives, and 
that they are very closely connected with our minds. 
We know that our conscious mental life is subject to 
great interruptions, and we do not know that these gaps 
are filled by literally mental processes whidi we cannot 
introspect or remember. Since the brain and nervous 
sjrstem are capable of carrying the necessary traces 
and dispositions, and since processes in the brain and 
nervous system are capable of filling the temporal gaps 
between our introspectible mental events, it would seem 
superfiuous to postulate mttUtU traces and dispositions 
or literally unconscious $iumuU events and processes in 
addition. Thus, unless there be reason to believe that 
minds can survive the death of their bodies, I should 
consider that some form of epiphenomenalism was the 
most reasonable view to take of the nature of mind and 
its relation to the body. I have said, «id I repeat, that 
all the arguments ag^nst interaction are invalid. 1 
have said, and I repeat, that a purely mental theory 
of traces and dispositions is perfectly possible with or 
without the assumption of a Pure Ego. All that I assert 
here is that epiphenomenalism is also a possible theory; 
and that, if there be no reason to believe that the mind 
ever exists apart from the body, this theory is to be 
p refe rr ed as involving the minimum of assumptions. 
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It is plain that we can get no further till we have 
consider^ the alleged evidence for the doctrine that 
minds can and do exist apart from bodies. If this 
evidence produces even a foint probability, it will be 
rash to accept epiphenomenalism. For epiphenomen- 
alism would seem to be quite inconsistent with the very 
possibility of the independent existence of a mind. The 
very essence of this doctrine is that the mind by itself 
is not a genuine substance capable of independent exist¬ 
ence, but either eensists df events which are also bodily 
or is absolutely dependent for its existence on such 
events. Now we have no strong positive ground for 
accepting epiphenomenalism ; the alternative theories 
are equally possible, and much more in accordance with 
common-sense. We have given a tentative preference 
to epiphenomenalism only on grounds of "economy**; 
a theory supported only in this way could be overthrown 
by a very light blow. In the next section of this book 
I propose to consider the alleged evidence for the exist¬ 
ence of minds apart from bodies. 




SECTION D 

Introducfcoiy Remarks 

" By the men light of reaacm it Kcma diilicult to prove the 
Immoitelity of the Sool. The ugumcDti for it an commonly 
derived either from mttapkyMtemi topics, or more/, or pkyMual. 
Bat. in nality, it ie the Goepel, and the Gospel alone, that has 
brought life a^ immortality to li|^t. . . . Nothing could set 
in a fuller light the infinite obligations which mankind have to 
Divine revelatfon; since we find that no other medium could 
naoertain this great and important truth." 

(Huns, E$imy on IMt InmutrtatUy of tka Sou/) 
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Allbobd Evidkncb »or Human Survival or 
Bodily Dkath 

Introductory Remulu 

In ^is section I am going to consider certain auses 
which have led people to believe that the human mind 
can and does sometime exist apart from the hunnan 
body. And 1 am going to considec how far these 
causes are also adequate reasons. It is worth while to 
remark that, for our purpose, arguments which led to 
the view that the human mind existed before jt became 
connected with its present body would be just as im¬ 
portant as arguments which led to the vieifr that it exi^ 
after the destruction of its body. And arguments which 
led to the conclusion that a human mind can become 
temporarily disconnected with its body during life, 
can function during this interval, and can then again 
animate the body would be equally important for our 
purposes. For, if there be reason to believe that a 
human mind can ctwr exist and function apart from a 
human body, it will be aluiost impossible to accept tbfi 
epiphenomenalist theory of the mind and its relations to 
the body. 1 propose; however, to deid only wifo argu¬ 
ments which claim to prove that human minds survive 
the destruction of the bodies which they have animated; 
the other possibilities will be considered only in so for 
as they are involved in certiun MrgummntB for survival. 

1 think that men have believed in human survival for 
five reasons, (i) Some have thought that it was iid- 
mediately obvious or that th^ had received a divine 
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nvelation which assured them of it. (a) Others have 
believed it on authority. (3) Some have thought that 
it could be proved by general metaphysical arguments. 
(4) Some have thought that it follows from certain 
ethical premises. And (5) some have thought that there 
is special empirical evidence in fiivour of it. I shall say 
what I have to say about the first three causes of the 
belief in these ItUrodiutory Rtmarks^ and I shall devote 
one chapter to ethical arguments and one to empirical 
arguments. 

(1) Most of us do not find the proposition that our 
minds will survive the destruction of our present bodies 
in the least self-evident. And most of us do not claim 
to have received personally a divine revelation on this 
or on any other subject And, if I believe in survival 
because I believe that it is immediately certain to some¬ 
one else or that it has been divinely revealed to someone 
else, I am believing it on authority. So that it is certain 
that the vast majority of people who believe in human 
survival must do so either on authority or because of 
some kind of argument which seems to them to make it 
certain or probable. 

(a) We all of us believe a great many propositions 
on the authority of others, and we should be behaving 
very unreasonably if we did not. We must, therefore, 
try to distinguish the cases where it is reasonable to 
believe something on authority from those where it is 
not reasonable to do so. And we must then consider 
whether the proposition that human minds survive the 
death of their bodies is or is ncM one which it is reason¬ 
able to believe on author!^, (a) My authority may 
himself believe the proposition as the result of an 
argument, which is too difficult or unfismiliar for me to 
follow for myself. I am then justified in attaching con¬ 
siderable probability to his conclusion, provided (i) that 
I accept his premises; (ii) that I can follow and accept 
simpler arguments of the same kind as he has used to 
prove this proposition; (iii) that I know that men's 
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capacities for following arguments of this kind vaiy, 
and (iv) that other experts who have looked into the 
matter for themselves all come to the same conclusion. 
I am, justified in attaching considerable weight 
to any proposition in the Theory of Numbers which 
Profewr Hardy and Mr Littlewood tell me that they 
have proved. Now a great many much better philc»o- 
phers than I (r^., Plato and St Thomas) have persuaded 
themselves 1^ argument of the truth of human survival. 
Ought I then to attach a high probability to this pro¬ 
position on their authority? It does not seem to me 
that I ought. For (i) I am quite competent to follow 
their arguments, and they seem to me not to be valid, 
(ii) They use premises which seem to me very doubt¬ 
ful. And (iii) there is no consensus among experts 
either about the validity of these arguments or the truth 
of the premises. Kant was a greater philosopher than 
I, and he thought such arguments involve logical 
follacies. Spinosa was a greater philmtopher than I, 
and he rejected the premises of such arguments. 

(^) My authority may believe a certain proposition 
because he has access to focts which I oinnot perceive 
for myself. These focts may be imperceptible to me 
simply because I am not placed in a suitable position 
in space and time for perceiving them; or because 1 
lack the necessary instruments of precision and the 
necessary training in using such instruments; or because 
my mind or body or both lack certain powers which 
are possessed by the mind and body of my authority. 
On the first two alternatives my authority claims only 
to be perceiving something of the same kind as 1 can 
perceive; and there is no reason why I should not be 
able to perceive it too, if I went to die right place and 
did the right things. If I have reason to believe diat 
my authoriqr is a skilled experimenter and observer, 
and if he is believed to be so by other experts, it is 
rational to attach considerable weight to what he asserts. 
This weight will, vX. course, be increased if other experts 
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perform the same experiments and observations and 
reach similar results. It is on such grounds as this 
that it is rational for me to attach considerable proba¬ 
bility to statements made by Professor Rutherford or 
Dr Aston about the experimental splitting of atoms. 
But, when people are said to believe in survival on the 
authority of some religious teacher, the situation is not 
at all closely analogous to this. Ttiey suppose that 
the religious teacher is either himself a divine being 
or that he has received his information directly from 
some divine being. The ChrisUan who believes in 
survival on the authority of Christ is an example of 
the former case, and the Mohammedan who believes 
it qn the authority of Mohammed is an example of the 
latter. Let lis consider this kind of authority a little 
more closely. 

The ultimate authority in either case is the supposed 
divine being. Before accepting such statements on 
authority we must therefore satisfy ourselves (i) that our 
religious teacher was a divine being or was. inspired by 
one; (ii) that he has been properly report^; (iii) that 
the divine being knows the truth about the question 
under consideration' ; and (iv) that the divine being is 
not intentionally driving us, or accommodating his 
statements to the current beliefs of the time and place, 
or'speaking metaphorically. Lastly (v) if our authority 
is not supposed to be himself divine, but only to be' 
divinely inspired, we must be sure that he has not 
deliberately or unwittingly falsified the message with 
which he has been entrusted. I can only say that I 
know of no historical case in which there seems to’me to 
be any strong reason to believe that all these conditions 
have been fulfilled. The question has been discussed by 
Mr Hobbes with his usual acuteness in Chapter XXXII 
of' the LevimtAniif where he writes as follows. '* If a 
man*pretend to me that God hath spoken to him 
immediately and supernaturally, and 1 make doubt 
of it, .1 cannot easily perceive what argument he can 
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produce to oblige tne to believe it. It is true that, if 
he be my Sovereign, he may oblige me to obedience so 
as not by act or word to dtdare I believe him not; but 
not to tkimk any otherwise than my reason persuades 
me. But, if one that hath not such authority over me 
shall pretend the same, there is nothing that exacteth 
either belief or obedience.” (My italics.) 1 find nothing 
to add to Mr Hobbes's statement or to alter in it. 

(3) I pass now to the case of general metaphysical 
arguments in favour of human survival. These are 
at present somewhat out of fashion; and I think it 
would be generally admitted that the older kind of 
argument which Kant dealt with in the Paralogisms of 
Pure Reason really was refuted by Kant. The only 
modem philosopher of importance, so far as 1 know, 
who claims to prove the immortality of the soul by 
general metaphysical arguments is Dr M‘Taggart. He 
points out quite rightly that all such arguments have an 
a priori and an empirical part. The a priori part 
consists in proving that anything which had certain 
characteristics would necessarily be permanent. The 
empirical part consists in showing that the human mind 
has such characteristics. How then do such argu¬ 
ments differ from those which I call “empirical”? 
The difference is this. An empirical argument for 
survival takes certain special phenomena, vis., thoM 
which are dealt with by Psychical Research. And it 
argues that the hypothesis of human survival explains 
these phencmiena better than any other hypothesis that 
we can think Such an argument of course uses 
a priori principles of logic and probability, as every 
argument does. But it has no a priori premise. In 
this respect it difiers fundamentally from such an 
argument as M‘Taggart's, and is of exactly the same 
kind as the arguments for the wave-theory of light or 
the constitution of the benzene molecule. 

Now 1 cannot prove that all general metaphysical 
arguments for human survival must necessarily be 
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invalid. 1 can only say tliat all that I am acquainted 
with seem to be extremely doubtful either in their 
a priori part or in their empirical part or in both. 
And th^ are so much bound up with elaborate meta¬ 
physical systems, and have persuaded so few men beside 
their authors, that 1 propose to ignore them here. We 
are thus left with Ethical Arguments and Special 
Empirical Arguments. I shall deal with the former 
in the next chapter, and with the latter in the chapter 
which follows it. I may say at once that my own view 
is that, if human survival can be rendered probable at 
all, this can be done only by empirical arguments based 
on the phenomena which are treated by Psychical 
Research. 



CHAPTER XI 

Ethicftl ArguomtB for Hunuui Survival 

It has been held by many philosophers that all 
arguments from “value” to “&ct” or from “ought” 
to “is” are necessarily invalid. I have certainly 
expressed this view myself from time to time. I 
believe now that this is not true without qualification; 
and that, if certain conditions be fulfilled, such argu¬ 
ments are not necessarily fallacious. Whether any of 
them in Uxt succeed in proving their conclusions is of 
course another matter. I will, therefore, begin by 
discussing in general terms the question whether such 
arguments can ever be valid, and, if so, what conditions 
an argument of this kind must fulfil in order not to be 
logically fidlacious. 

The lAgieal Stetnsof Ithieal Arguments with raetnal 
Oone ln si o ns. An ethical argument is one that uses at 
least one ethical premise; we must, therefore, begin 
explaining what is meant by an “ethical premise”. 

I assume at the outset that there are certain purely 
ethical characteristics, r./., characteristics which cannot 
be identified with or defined in terms of non-ethical or 
“natural” characteristics. 1 should consider that the 
characteiiatics of being “ intrinsically good ” or “ right” 
or “a duty” are examples of purely ethical charao- 
teristics. Now pmumably some ethical characteristics 
am mmple and indefinable, whilst others can be analysed 
and defined in terms of other ethical characteristics. 

some people have held thm a “ right action ” nwy 
be defined as “an action whidi has as good am- 
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sequences as any action which is possible to the agent". 
Again, even when an ethical characteristic is not defin¬ 
able, there may be synthetic propositions about its 
properties or about its connc«ions with other ethical 
characteristics. we may say that the goodness of 

a whole is not necessarily the sum of the goodness 
which each of its parts would have in isolation. Again, 
we might hold that both '* good ** and ** right" are 
indefinable, and yet accept the synthetic proposition 
that no action is right which does not have at least as 
good consequences as any action which is possible fi>r 
the agent. 1 think that 1 can now define what I mean 
by a ** purely ethical proposition It will be a proposi¬ 
tion which either (a) states that a certain ethical charac¬ 
teristic (r^., **go^'') is indefinable; or (^) analyses it 
{n terms of other ethical characteristioi; or states 
some intrinsic property of an ethical characteristic (tfig*., 
that it is quantitative, that it is not simply additive, etc.); 
or {/I) states some synthetic connexion between two or 
more ethical characteristics. 

Now 1 think that it is certain that no argument aU of 
whose premises are purely ethical propositions can lead 
to a fiurtual conclusion. But I am very doubtful whether 
anyone has ever used such an argument. Now there 
are other propositions which involve ethical charac¬ 
teristics, which I will call " mixed ethical propositions". 
These assert a synthetic connexion between an ethical 
characteristic and one or more non-ethical characteristics. 

I will give some examples. ** No action ran be a duty 
unless it be physically possible for the agent to perform 
it.” ** No state of affiiirs ran be good or bad unless it 
is or contains as a constituent some conscious mental 
state." ** The goodness of any state of affairs depends 
on nothing but the balance of pleasure which it contains, 
and is directly proportional to this balance." All these 
are mixed ethical proportions; the first being true, the 
second highly probable, and the third certainly folse. 
Mixed ethical propositions ran always be put into one 
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of the two forms: ** If anything had the ethical charac* 
teristic E it would have the non-ethical characteristic 
N," or ** If anything had the non-ethical characteristic 
N it would have die ethical characteristic E.'* Any 
ethical argument with a foctual conclusion must contain 
a mixed ethical premise of the first kind in order to be 
logically valid. 

We can now go a step forther. The mixed ethical 
premise is essentially hypothetical. The conclusion is 
categorical. It follows that one premise must be 
categorical, if the argument is to be logically valid. 
And it is plain that the categorical premise must be of 
the form: Something does have the ethical charac¬ 
teristic E”. We can then conclude that something 
does have the non-ethical characteristic N. I have now 
stated what Mr Johnson would call the "constitutive 
conditions” for the validity of such arguments. We 
must now consider what he would call the "epistemic 
conditions”. If the argument is not to be circular we 
must be able to knew (<t) that if anything had E it would 
have N, and (^) that something has E, without having 
to know beforehand that something has N. 

We may divide up ethical arguments on two different 
principles, thus getting four different kinds of ethical 
argument which might possibly be valid, (i) The 
ethical characteristic under consideration might be 
" good ”, or it might be " right ” or " duty ”. (ii) The 
factual premise might take the form "Something has 
E” or die more determinate form "This has E ”. 
it might take the form “Some actions are right” or 
"This action is.right”. Of course the latter entails the 
former. But it is plain that the argument is stronger if 
it only has to use the milder premise. We might be 
prmty certain tliM some actions which have been per¬ 
formed have been right, but doubtful whether any 
particular action which was brought to our notice was 
right. 

This seems to me to be about as much as we can say 
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about the general question of whether ethical arguments 
with Actual conclusions can ever be logically valid. 
VFe have seen that they can be if they fulfil i»rtain 
conditions, and we have stated exactly what those con¬ 
ditions are. I propose now to give an example of an 
ethical argument which seems to me to fulfil the con¬ 
ditions and to prove its conclusion. 1 think that Kant's 
argument from duty to freedom is a case in point. It 
may be put as follows. ** If it can ever be truly said 
that it is a duQr to perform (or to avoid) an act, it must 
have been possible for the agent to perform it and 
possible for him not to perform it. Now there are some 
acts of which it is true to say that they ought to have 
been done (or avoided). Hence there are some acts 
which their agent could have performed and could have 
avoided." It is plain that this argument fulfils the 
constitutive conditions. It seems to me clear that the 
ethical premise rain be known to be true by merely 
reflecting on the conceptions of ** duty ” and of possi¬ 
bility ", and that it is not necessary to know beforehand 
that some acts which have been done could have been 
avoided or that some acts which have been avoided 
could have been done. So that the first epistemic con¬ 
dition is fulfilled. I am also inclined to believe that we 
can know that the characteristiia '*ought” and “might 
not" have application without having to know before¬ 
hand that some actions which are dcHie could have 
been avoided, and that some actions which have been 
avoided could have been done. It is difficult to be sure 
of this because every one does in practice believe the 
conclusion of Kant's argument. Assuming thtt the 
above statement is true, Kant's argument fulfils the 
second epistemic condition, and proves its cmiclusion. 
Unfortunately die only conclusion which it certainly 
proves is not of much interest. It no doubt makes it 
almost certain that am are im soute sens* *' free " in some 
of our voluntary actions. But it is not in the least 
certain that the ** freedom " required is inconsistent widi 
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determinism. And we could have reached the con¬ 
clusion that we are **ftee*' in several very important 
senses without appealing to ethical arguments at all. It 
seems to me doubtful whether Kant’s ethical argument 
proves that we are “free" in any sense of **freedom” 
which could not have been established by direct in¬ 
spection ; and all these senses seem to me to be probably 
consistent with complete determinism. 

I will now give an example of an ethical argument 
which seems to me obviously to fail to fulfil the con¬ 
ditions and to be invalid. We might argue as follows. 
** Unless God existed it would not be our duty to 
address private prayers to him. It is our duty to 
address private prayers to God. Therefore God must 
exist.” (I put in the qualification "private”, because 
it might be my duty to address public prayers to God, 
even if he does not exist and 1 do not believe that he 
exists, if the State of which I am a member orders its 
citiaens to do so by an act which has been properly 
introduced, discussed, and passed into law.) Now the 
above argument seems to me to break the second epis- 
temic condition. 1 do not think that it could possibly 
be maintained that I can know that it is my duty to 
address private prayers to God unless I already know 
that God exists. Hence this ethical argument for the 
existence of God would be circular. 

Proftssor Taylor’s Argmnsnta for Immortality. Now 
that we understand the logic of ethical arguments for 
factual conclusions we can consider the special ethical 
arguments for human survival. These arguments have 
b e en stated in many forms. Fortunately the essence 
of them has been put with admirable persuasiveness, 
brevity, and clearness by Professor A. E. Taylor in an 
article called "The Moral Argument for Immortality” 
in the HMoru Review. As 1 have no expectation of 
seeing the case put better dian Professor Taylor puts 
it there, 1 will Uke this article as the text for my dis- 
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cuiision. I think that the article contains two distinct 
arguments, though Profiessor Taylor passes from the 
first to die second without definitely saying that he is 
making a transition. 

TIu Argument from Duty. Crudely stated, the first 
argument comes to this. If we and all the human race 
will eventually die, Mitain acts which it would be our 
duty to do on the opposite alternative will not be dutiea 
And certain other acts, which it would be wrong to do 
if we were immortal, would be harmless and reasonable 
enough if the lives of ourselves and our fellows are 
limited to the three-score years and ten which we spend 
in this mortal body. The duties of a Christian are the 
right and reasonable behaviour of a man who is going 
to survive the death of his body; they are not right or 
reasonable if we die with our bodies. The reasonable 
course of life on the latter alternative would be that 
which is sketched for us in Horace’s Odes. Now we 
know that it is right for us to live in accordance with 
the Christian ethics, and that it is wrong to live in 
accordance with the Horatian ethics. Since the latter 
mode of life would not be wrong if we were mortal, we 
can conclude that we are not mortal. I will deal with 
this argument first. 

It is not in the least necessary for the argument to 
assume that the Christian ethics are wholly right or the 
Horatian ethics wholly wrong. I must confess that it 
seems to me that Professor Taylor allows much too 
much to the Horatian ethics, even on the assumption of 
human mortality. He seems to suggest that, if we all 
die with our bodies, the only reasonable course of action 
is to enjoy the passing hour. 1 should have supposed 
that, even if the belief that I and the race will perish 
makes it unreasonable for me to trouble about anything 
but my own pleasure, the reasonable course of life for 
me might be very different from that which Horace 
recommends. If champagne gives me a headache I 
shall be focdish to take too much of it merely because 1 
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am mortal. And my moitality will surely not make it 
my duty to **sport with Amaryllis in the shade" if I 
find the society of Amaryllis and all her kindred an in¬ 
tolerable bore. If I happen to prefer philosophy, or 
scientific research, or charity-organisation, to dinner¬ 
parties, race-meetings, and night-clubs, there seems to 
be no reason why I should not indulge these tastes as 
much as any immortal spirit. Professor Taylor admits 
that Horace's Odts do not make very cheerful reading; 
surely this may be due, not simply to the feet that 
Horace believed himself to be mortal, but also to the 
fact that he acted unreasonably even for a mortal being 
whose sole aim is to maximise his own happiness. In a 
good many people the passion for scientific research, for 
artistic production, or for the construction of engineering 
works and the organisation of businesses, is extremely 
strong and largely disinterested. The Horatian scheme 
forgets these facts. If a man wishes to provide himself 
with sources of pleasure that will ensure a quiet but 
strong happiness over the greater part of his life, rather 
than a few spasms of enjoyment in the earlier part of it 
followed by years of boredom, he will be mrat unwise 
to adopt the ** fleeting-hour" plan even if he believes 
himself to be mortal. His wisest course will be, not 
indeed to neglect bodily pleasures in the earlier years of 
his life, but at any rate to indulge in them only to such 
an extent as will not interfere with the acquirement of 
sources of quieter but more permanent happiness which 
can be enjoyed when gout has forbidden pent and a 
foiling digestion has vetoed oysters. 

Thus, even if we die with our bodies, and if this 
implies that it is only reasonable to do what will give 
us pleasure, this will ncM necessarily make the right and 
reasonable line tiH conduct for most of us very diflferent 
(though it will be somewhat different) from that of a 
convinced Christian. But of course the mere fimt, if it 
be a fact, that we are mortal has no tendency to make it 
ri|^t to consider only our own pleasure. Suppose that 
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I and all other men are mortal, this will not alter the 
fact that, so long as they and I are alive, some states of 
mind, sudi as die appredative hearing of good music, 
are better than others, such as enjoyment of another's 
pain. Nor will it alter the &ct that it largely depends 
on our present actions whether I, my contemporaries, 
and a long series of successors shall experience the one 
kind of state or the other. Whether we are mortal or 
not it will still be our duty, I suppose, not to produce 
a worse state when we can produce a better; not to treat 
our own pleasure, simply because it is earr, as more 
important than the pleasure of others; and not to show 
favouritism in the distribution of those materials for a 
good life which are at our disposal. Thus the dutira of 
Justice, Rational Benevolence, and Prudence remain 
dudes on either hypothesis. 

Professor Taylor says that he assumes that **the 
highest goods are roughly the discovery and knowledge 
of truth, the attainment and exercise of virtue, and the 
creation and fruition of beauty ". To these he later on 
adds the relation of love between persons. ** All other 
goods,” he says, "are secondary and insignificant as 
compared with these.” I have no quarrel with these 
statements. The question is whether it would cease to 
be rational to strive for these goods if we believed that 
all human beings are mortal and that the race will 
eventually die out. So far as I can see, the only argu¬ 
ment whidi Professor Taylor uses to support this view 
is that, on this hypoth«iis, it will make no ptmuaumi 
difierence whether we pursue these goods or not. Now 
1 agree that this consequence follows from the assump¬ 
tion that the race will eventually die out. And 1 agree 
that it is piactically certain that the race will die out 
unless some individual members of it are immortal. 
Finally, I agree (subject to certain qualifications which 
I will mention in a moment) that, if no goods that we 
can iModuce are permanent, the world is a poor thing. 
The qualifications which I have to make are these. 
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(i) Although every species of intelligent beings may 
last only for a finite timep yet there might always be 
some species of intelligent bein^ eaisting. And the 
scientific discoveries and artistic treasures of the human 
race might be capable of being known and appreciated 
1 ^ the race of intelligent beings whose sun is rising 
while the sun of the human race is setting. On this 
hypothesis all values which consist in relations between 
human beings, or which are stored up in the characters 
of human beings, would indeed be lost; but a good 
deal would be saved out of the wreck. The hypothesis 
which I am suggesting is analogous to what has 
happened many times in the history of the earth, when 
one race (r.g;, the Greeks) has flowered and decayed, 
and eventually another race has found inspiration in 
their artistic, literary, and scientific productions, (a) 
Professor Taylor holds that, if all the values which the 
human race has created die with it and are not continued 
some other race, the world is evU, This seems 
to me to be too harsh a judgment; all that is justified 
is that the world is not very good. Suppose that there 
have not been and never will be any intelligent beings 
except men, and that the human race lasts for ten 
million years, reaching a maximum of virtue, happiness, 
and knowledge, at some intermediate date and then 
degenerating. On this hypothesis no part of the history 
of the world before the beginning of this period, and no 
part of its history after this period, has any intrinnc 
value. All intrinsic value, positive and negative, is 
crowded into this ten million years; and this period is 
no doubt but a moment in the UMl life of the universe. 
We must remember, however, that if there is no intrinsic 
goodness outside these limits of time, there is also no 
intrinsic evil. Ethically, all but the ten million years 
nmy be wiped out; and the moral character f>f the 
universe will stand or fall simply by the balance of 
good or evil within this ten million years. If there be 
a of gfood in that period, the universe may be 
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called slightly good; if there be a balance of evil, it 
may be called slightly bad. But, however great the 
balance one way or the other within this period, we 
cannot call the universe as a whole very good or very 
bad, because the period during which any moral 
predicate can be applied is such a vanishingly small 
part of the total history of the universe. 

After this explanatory digression I return to the 
main question. Supposing that there will come a time 
when all our scientific knowledge will be lost, when all 
our artistic productions will have ceased to exist or 
will have ceased to be contemplated and admired by 
any conscious being, and when all the values which are 
stored up in personal character and in human relation¬ 
ships will have vanished with the human beings who 
owned them, does it follow that it is irrational for us 
here and now to pursue those goods and to sacrifice 
other kinds of pleasure in order to attain them? I 
cannot see diat it does. Let us begin by taking an 
analogy widiin a single three-score years and ten. It is 
certain that no doctor can prevent me from eventually 
dying. Does this render it irrational for me to go to a 
doctor if I have an illness in the prime of life, in the 
hope that he will cure me and enable me to live for many 
more jrears in comfort to myself and in useful activities 
and valuable personal relations to others? Surely it 
does not. Now, if it is rational to seek to be cured of 
an illness, though eventually some illness is certain to 
be fatal to me, why is it irrational for me to seek to 
enlarge scientific knowledge and to produce beautiful 
objects, though eventually a time will come when this 
knowledge will be lost and these otgects will no longer 
be contemplated? The human race has probably a very 
long course before it, and 1 can certainly affect for better 
or worse the lives of countless generations of future 
men. 1 cannot see the least reason to think that, 
because the course of human history is not endless, it 
c eases to be my duty to do what I can toassure to these 
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future generations decent social conditions, clear scientific 
knowledge which they can build upon and extend, and 
beautiful objects which they can admire and use as an 
inspiration for the production of yet more beautiful 
objects. That it will all come to an end eventually is a 
tragedy; but this tragedy seems to make no difference 
to my duty here and now. If you like, it lowers the 
worth of Kvtry kind of activity; but it does not, as far as 
I can see, alter the relative values of various alternative 
kinds of activity. 

No doubt, if one’s duties are affected at all by matters 
of fact, one very important fact which will influence 
them is the particular place and time within the cosmic 
process in which one’s lot happens to be cast. It would 
be irrational to start an elaborate scheme of social reformi 
or a three-volume novel, or a treatise on the theory of 
functions, if there were reason to expect that the world 
was coming to an end next week. At least it would be 
foolish on any other motive than the enjoyment of the 
activity itself. But it is not obviously foolish, if there 
be a prospect of a long series of human generations 
between oneself and the twilight of the earth, so to act 
that they may have fine works of art, profound scientific 
speculations, and the opportunity to live in a reasonably 
ordered community. Even if men were immortal and 
the human race destined to last for ever, it is certain that 
my scientific speculations will become obsolete and my 
artistic productions unintelligible. If they will be ap¬ 
preciated ly myself and my contemporaries and will 
form a basis from which my successors will be able to 
build something better, it is rational for me to fxxu|^ 
myself in these abtivities. I am quite prepared to admit 
if the race is going to die out, the duties of a man 
who is born some millions of years hence may be very 
different from my duties, and very different from t^ 
dutia which would be incumbent on him if he believed 
in immortality. If it were certain that the race ^ 
p.—Ki its prime, and that nothing now awaited it but 
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a hopeless struggle with an increasingly un&vourable 
environment, the main duty of a good man might be 
to preach and to practise contraception and infanticide. 
But I do deny that the question of mortality or immor¬ 
tality makes any appreciable difference to the dutimt of 
a man here and now; and the fimt that it vMl make 
a great difference to the duties of a man bom some 
millions of years hence seems to me to be irrelevant. 

It seems to me, then, that the difference between the 
duties of a Christian and the duties of a man of the 
present time who believes that he and his fellows are 
mortal are not nearly so grcmt as has been repreMnted. 
No doubt there are considerable differences; but these 
depend on the fact that certain details of the Christian 
ethics are accepted by Christians on the authority of 
a supposed divine revelation. Differences of this kind 
are irrelevant to the present argument, for the following 
reasons, (a) It is needless to prove to Christians that 
they are immortal from the special features of their 
ethical system, for they already believe that they are 
immortal on the same authority on which they accept 
these special duties. On tiie other hand, in arguing 
with non-Christians it is useless to take as the basis for 
your argument special duties which, since th^ are be¬ 
lieved to be duties only on the authority of the Christian 
revelation, will not be regarded by non-Christians as 
duties at all. (^) In any case differences of this kind 
will not be relevant to the aigument for immortality. 
We must find some difierence in our duties which 
depends simply and solely on the question whether we 
are or are not mortal, if we are to base an argument for 
immortality on our supposed knowledge of what it is our 
duty to do. What I have tried to do so for is to show 
that it is Iqr no means clear that there are any dutimi 
which fulfil the two conditions of being regarded as 
binding by virtuous disbelievers in immwtality, and of 
not ruJfy being binding unless we are immortal 

It would be enou^, however, for Professor Taylor's 
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purpose if a single act can be found which is admitted 
to be a duty by all competent judges, and would not 
be a duty if we were mortal. Now, although I do not 
know of any act which fulfils these conditions here and 
now, it would be rash to assert thiU there may not be 
at least one. Let us assume then, as a hypothesis, 
that a clear case of such a duty can be produced; and 
let us then ask whether we should be justified in con¬ 
cluding that we are immortal. 

It is plain that the argument fulfils the necessary 
constitutive conditions. It would run as follows. ** I 
know it is my duty to perform actions of a certain kind. 

I «an show that it would not be my duty to perform 
such actions unless 1 were immortal. Therefore I can 
conclude that I am immortal." The question is whether 
the argument could fulfil the necessary epistemic con¬ 
ditions. If the argument is to be epistemically valid 
I must be able to know that so-and-so is my duty 
without having to know beforehand whether I am morul 
or immortal. Now I am extremely doubtful whether 
the epistemic condition can be fulfilled. Either my 
duty depends on circumstances or it does not. If it 
doM, how can I know what it is until I know the 
circumstances in which I am placed? And a very 
important circumstance will be whether 1 am mortal 
or immortal. Thus, if my duty does depend on circum¬ 
stances, it seems to me almost incredible that I can know 
what it is while I am ignorant of the relevant circum¬ 
stances. Now, by hypothesis, the question whether I 
am or am not mortal, is highly relevant in connexion 
with the duty on which the argument is based. If, 
then, my duty does depend upon drcumstances, and 
the question oi my mortaliqr or immortality is highly 
relevant to the question whether sonand-so is my duty 
or not, I find it hard to believe that I could be certain 
that so-and-so is my du^ at times when I am uncertain 
whether I am mortal or immortal. I folly admit that 
there is no logical impossibility here; but I have the 
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gravest doubts whether any actual instance could be 
produced. If, on the other hand, my duty be inde¬ 
pendent of circumstances, then there is of course no 
difficulty in supposing that I can know that so-and-so 
is my du^ at times when I do not know whether I am 
or am not mortal. But then the other half of the 
argument will break down. If it be my duty to do 
so-and-so rtgardltss of circumstances, it will be my duty 
to do it whether I be mortal or not; and, therefore, the 
fact that it is my duty to do it will not enable me to 
decide between these two alternatives. 

I will now try to state as shortly as possible what I 
do and what 1 do not think that I have proved, (i) I 
have not proved that there is any logical incoherence 
in Professor Taylor's argument. It is theoretically 
possible, so far as 1 can see, that an instance might 
be produced fulfilling all the conditions which the 
argument requires. (2) I have tried to make these 
conditions explicit, and I will now sum them up. In 
trying to prove to a man M by this argument that he 
is immortal it is necessary to find some action which 
fulfils the following conditions, {a) M recognises it to 
be his duty, (fi) It would not be M's duty unless M 
were in fact immortal. (<) M can /tMOw that it is his 
duty without having to know beforehand whether he 
is immortal or not, in spite of the fact that it can (fo his 
duty only if he is in fact immortal. (3) I have tried 
to show that it is uncertain whether any action can be 
suggested at the present time which fulfils conditions 
(a) and (i). And I have tried further to show that, 
even if an action could be produced that fulfils (a) and 
(^), it is most unlikely that it would fulfil (r) also. 

TJtf Atfmmgmt thai tk» World would be very evU unless 
Mem mre immorUd, This is plainly a different aigument 
from that which we have just been considering. The 
first argument took as its premise that we have certain 
duties and that these would not be obligatory on us if 
we were mortal. The present argument is of the follow- 
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ing form. ** If we and all men die with our bodies the 
world is very evil. The world is not so evil as this. 
Therefore some men, at any rate, are immortal." 
Professor Taylor does not directly discuss this argu¬ 
ment. But he has a good deal of importance to say 
about it. In the first plmre, he incidenully uses an 
argument, which seems to me to be invalid in the 
present connexion, to suggest that the world is not so 
evil as it seems. Secondly, he argues in considerable 
detail, not that it ia/aise that the world is very evil, 
but that it is ineonsisteHt for a scientist to hold that it is 
so. 1 will first consider the argument for myself, and 
will then consider Professor Taylor's remarks about it. 

I think that the argument under discussion could take 
two forms, one of which applies more directly to the 
individual than the other. The first form is this. 
** Men often die quite suddenly at the height of their 
powers, and other men die when their full powers are 
not developed. If such men do not survive the death 
of their b^ies they are treated with gross injustice. 
If there were such injustice the universe would be very 
evil. Now the universe is not so evil as thia Hence such 
men do not really die with the death of their bodies." If 
such an argument were valid at all, it would not directly 
prove that all men survive the death of their bcxlies or 
that any man is Immortal. Some men seem to be pro¬ 
vided in this life with ample opportunities to display 
the best that is in them, and to display nothing that is 
worth preserving. And it is not obvious that any man 
needs unending time to display all his powers to the 
utmost. If you answer that every man Miitr have 
valuable characteristics which need only fevourable 
conditions to devdlr^, and that we cannot be sure that 
any man could develop his full powers in a finite time, 
the answer is true but irrelevant. We can argue only 
from what we know to be true, not from what we do 
not know to be false. 

I have already stated the other form of the argument. 

SK 
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I will begin by making some comments on the first 
premise and the inclusion. For reasons already 
given the first premise needs to be stated in a more 
guarded form. We must not suppose merely that all 
human beings are mortal and that the race will eventu¬ 
ally die out. We must also suppose that there will 
not be other races of intelligent beings who will be able 
to take over, appreciate, and develop the. science and 
art of the human race, as one nation of human beings 
has often done with the science and art of another 
nation which has died out. If there always will be 
such intelligent beings, though none of them are 
immorul, the world need not be very evil; though I 
think it would be less gfxxi than it would be if some 
individuals, human or non-human, were immortal. 
Secondly, I am not prepared to say that the world 
would be veiy toil even on the more detailed hypothesis 
that there will be no other races of intelligent beings 
related to the human race in the way suggested. I am 
prepared u> say only that the world would mat b* vary 
good on this hypothesis. It is worth while to remark 
that the world might be very much worse on the 
hypothesis of immortality than on the hypothesis 
of mortality. If all human beings be immortal, and 
most human beings spend eternity in Hell, it seems 
to me that the world will be very evil; mudi more 
evil than it would be on the hypothesis of universal 
mortality. In fact immortality is a necessary condition 
(on the present restricted hypothesis) for very great 
good or very great evil. But it is quite neutral between 
the two. So much for the first premise of the present 
argument. 

About the conclusion 1 have to make the same remark 
as 1 made about the conclusion of the first form of the 
argument. So for as I can see, the argument would 
not prove that every one is immortal; it srould prove 
only that some men must be so. It would be quite 
consistent with the view that no one vrtio has existed 
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up to the present date is immoital, or that only a 
small proportion of the men who are alive at any 
date are immortal. 

It now remains to consider the second premise, which 
is common to the two forms of this ar;gument. Two 
conditions must be fulfilled if the arfjrument is to be 
valid, (i) It must be true that the world is better than 
it would be if all human beings were mortal. And (ii) 
we must be able to kftew this without having to know 
beforehand whether all men are moital or not. It is 
this second and epistemic condition which renders a 
perfectly true observation of Professor Taylor's com¬ 
pletely irrelevant to the present purpose. He supposes 
an objector to say that, on the face of it, there is a great 
deal of evil in the world; and, since the world contains 
so much evil anyhow, we can feel no confidence that it 
may not be evil enough to be consistent with universal 
mortality. To this he answers that a great deal in the 
world which seems to be very evil would be trivial if 
we are immortal. This is no doubt true; but it is 
surely quite irrelevant. If we knew independently 
that we were immortal this would be a perfectly good 
argument against the pessimist. But, when we are 
trying to prove that we are immortal, we must surely 
take the world at its face-value and not import con¬ 
siderations which depend on the hypothesis that we are 
immortal. Whether we are immortal or not it is 
certain that pain and cruelty exist, and it is certain that 
they are imtrmuaUfy evil. If we are immortal, they may 
have a great instrumental value which they will not 
have if we are mortal. But we have no right to assume 
either that they do or that they do not have this instri^ 
mental -value when we are trying to prove that we are 
immortal; the question of their possible instrumental 
value must here be dismissed as simply irrelevanL It 
is perhaps worth while to add that, if we are to play feat 
and loose with our data in this way at all, we may as 
well do it in one direction as in another. Whether we 
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are immortal or not it is certain that love and pity 
exist, and it is certain that they are hUrinskaUy good. 
But intrinsically good- states sometimes have bad con* 
sequences; and, if we are immortal, they may have a 
great instrumental disvalue which they will not have if 
we are mortal. 

For my own part I believe the objection which 
Professor Taylor is here trying to answer is a perficctiy 
valid one. There certainly is somt evil, and I do not 
know of any general principle by which we could decide, 
that toothache is not too bad to be true whilst 
universal mortality is too bad to be true. Perhaps there 
may be some general principle which would enable us 
to draw a line somewhere, if only we knew it. But, so 
far as I can see, we are not acquainted with any such 
principle and have not the least idea where this line is 
to be drawn. 

Tk€ alleged IneoHsistem^ between holding that the World 
ie '^rational'' anddet^'ng that it is **rightems Professor 
Taylor imagines the case of a scientist who should argue 
as follows. ** I see that it is my duty to act in such and 
such a way. I also know from my study of natural 
science that the efforts of the hunuin race will all come 
to naught in the end, whether we do what is right or 
what is wrong. So much the worse for Nature. It is a 
feet that it has at a certain stage produced beings who 
can distinguish between right and wrong and be guided 
in- their actions by this distinction. Such beings can 
judg^ the cosmic process and condemn it as indifferent 
to, and in the end destructive of, all that is valuable. It 
is a feet that, if men survived the death of their bodies, 
there would be at least a ebanoe that their efforts and 
experiences might be of some permanent value. But 
we have no right to think that this provides any reason 
for holding that men will survive bodily death; what 
ought to be and what is fell into two utterly different 
sfdieies, and we cannot argue from the former to the 
latter. Their sole connexion is that the world oS what is 
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has, under temporaiy and exceptional circumsunoes, 
thrown up for a moment beings who can contemplate 
the world of what to Ar, and can criticise from its 

standards the material world which has made and will 
soon break its critics.** 

Now I understand Professor Taylor’s position to be 
that there is a positive inconsistency in a scientist who 
combines the view that the world is " rational **. in the 
sense of being coherent enough to be a possible 
object of scientific knowledge, with the view that it is 
** irrational **, in the sense of being indifferent or hostile 
to what we know to be ethically valuable. Now we 
must at the outset distinguish two very different cases, 
(a) That the two propositions: "The world is logii^lly 
coherent** and: "The world is ethically incoherent** 
are mutually inconsistent. And {b) that / should be 
inconsistent if I believed both of them. The distinction 
may be illustrated as follows. There is no inconsistency 
between the two proposiUons : " Smith is in the dining¬ 
room ** and: “ Jones is not in the dining-room **. But, 
if my sole ground for any determinate belief about the 
position of either is that the housemaid has told me that 
both are in the dining-room, / shall be inconsistent if I 
assert that Smith is there and deny that Jones is there. 
I think it is certain that Professor Taylor claims to prove 
only the second kind of inconsistency. I will, however, 
deal with the first before I consider Professor Taylor s 
arguments for the second. 

(a) It seems to me quite plain that there is no in¬ 
consistency between the two statements that the world 
obeys the laws of logic and that it breaks tiie laws of 
ethics. There appears to be an inconsistency only 
tiiM» « n«y of a confusion between two senses of * 

two senses of ** breidting*’. Murders are ocOTmitted 
from time to time; and this, in a sense, conflicts with 
the moral law: “Thou shalt do no murder**. But it 
conflicts simply in the sense that something happms 
which the law asserts to be wrong. It does not conflict 
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with the law in the sense that it is inconsistent with its 
truth. If every one always and everywhere committed 
muidersi this would not have the least bearing on the 
fsct that murder is wrong, if it be a Cut. At most it 
might make it harder for us to recognise this law. To 
say then that the world breaks the laws of ethics means 
only that it contains a great dmil of evil; and, since the 
laws of ediics make no assertion whatever about the 
amount of evil which may exist, there is not the slightest 
intellectual incoherence between this fact and the laws 
of ethics. There is therefore no difficulty whatever that 
I can see in believing both that these laws are true and 
that they are very often or even always broken. 

Let us now see what would be meant by saying that 
the world never breaks the laws of logic. This means 
that neither the world as a whole nor any part of it 
can be the subject of two true propositions of the kind 
which logic asserts to be inconsistent with each other. 
Is there any incoherence between this statement and 
the statement that the world or parts of it break the 
laws of ethics? There would be an incoherence if and 
only if a breach of the laws of ethics by anything im¬ 
plied that this thing was the subject of two logically 
inconsistent propositions both of which were true. But 
we have seen that a breach of the laws of ethics entails 
no such conMquences. If I commit a murder I break a 
law of ethics, but I do not thereby become die subject 
of two true proposidons which are logically inconsistent 
with each other. The two true propositions: **I commit 
a murder” and : ** I do wrong to commit a murder” are 
perfectly consistent in logic with each other. 

We may therefore pass to the second question. 
Granted that there is no inconsistency between the 
p r w pt itimu: **The world is logically coherent” and 
**The world is ethically incoherent”; is it inconsistent 
^ ew to combine the two? 1 understand Professor 
Taylor's pcwition to be that I have no positive ground 
for believing the worid to be logically coherent which 
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is not also a positive ground for believing it to be 
ethically coherenti and that it is therefore inconsistent 
in mg to assert the former and doubt the latter. Let 
us now examine this contention a little more closely. 
When we say that a man has no ground for asserting 
/ which is not equally a ground for asserting y we 
may mean one of two things, (i) We may mean 
that he has no ground at all for either assertion. 
Or (ii) we may mean that he has a positive ground for 
asserting /, and that this is just as gtxxi a ground for 
asserting y. 

The former alternative would mean that the belief 
that the world is rational is an act of pure faith, and 
that the belief that the world is righteous is another act 
of pure faith. Supposing this to be true, all that follows 
is that A, who believes on no grounds that the world is 
intelligible, cannot cast stones at B, who believes on 
no grounds that the world is righteous. Equally, of 
course, B will not be able to cast stones at A. But, so 
for as 1 can see, iJiough A and B could not refute each 
other, they also could not convince each other. Because 
I believe one proposition on faith, and another man 
believes another proposition on foith, it does not follow 
that I ought to add his belief to mine or that he ought 
to add my belief to his. Thus, on this alternative, the 
argument may produce mutual charity but it has no 
tendency to produce mutual conviction. 

The second alternative is that the two beliefs that the 
world is intelligible and that it is righteous have a 
common positive ground. If so, it will be inconsistent 
of me to assert one proposition on this ground and to 
deny the other. In order to deal with this case it will 
be necessary to state more clearly what is meant by the 
pnJSI. tl«t the world i. •• Intelligibl.” or ••in- 
tellectually coherent". I think that this involve two 
points: (i) that the world obeys the laws of logiCi and 
(ii) something more. The first is all ^e pun 
requires; the second is required in ad- 
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dition to the first the natural acientisL I will deal 
with these two points in turn. 

(i) It seems to me that my ground for believing that 
the world obeys the laws of logic can be stated, and that 
it is obviously quite different from my ground (if any) 
for believing that it obeys the laws of ethics. Why do 
I believe that the wm’ld ob^jrs the laws of logic? Because 
I seem to be able to see quite clearly that no term of 
any kind could be the subject of two true and logically 
inconsistent propositions. It is true that this belief 
** has no grounds”, in the sense that no reasons can be 
given for it which do not presuppose it. But it also 
needs no grounds in this sense; for it is self-evident. 
It is merely an abuse of language to call it an ** act of 
foith ” in the sense in which my belief that my friend 
loves me in spite of his being sometimes cold and some¬ 
times peevish to me may be called an "act of faith”. 
1 have this self-evident knowledge of some of the more 
abstract principles of ethics as well as of the laws of 
logic. But I have no such knowledge of the proposition 
that the world conforms to the laws of ethics. So far 
from its being self-evident that the world conforms to 
the laws of ethics it is perfisctly certain that some parts 
of it do not. At least it is as certain that the world 
does not wholly conform to the laws of ethics as it is 
that there is moral evil in it. It is no answer to this to 
say that we often meet with apparent contradictions, 
and that we always feel quite sure that they are 
apparent and that fuller knowledge would show that the 
laws of logic have not been broken ; so why should not 
the same thing be true of apparent breaches of the laws 
of ethics? The two cases are quite different. We kmm 
befi>rehand that nothing real can break the laws of lo^c; 
we do not know that nothing real can break the laws of 
ethics. Moreover, additional knowledge will not show 
that something which I took to be intrindcally evil is 
not intrinsically evil; at the most it will only show that 
something which is intrinsically evil is a causal oondi- 
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tion of something else which is intrinsically good, or 
that it is a constituent of a whole which is intrinsi^ly 
good in spite of the intrinsic badness of this part of it. 
There is thus no parallel at all between the two cases, 
so Mr as I can see. 

(ii) There is then not the slightest inconsistency in 
the position of a pure mathematician, r^., who believes 
that all apparent contradictions in mathematics can be 
resolved and also believes that the world is very bad 
or not very good. But Professor Taylor was not really 
considering the case of a pure mathematician. He was 
considering the ordinary natural scientist; and here 
his argument has much more plausibility. The intelli¬ 
gibility of the existent world does imply that it and 
every part of it obeys the laws of logic; but it requires 
more than this. Nature might obey the laws of logic; 
but, unless at least two further conditions were fulfilled, 
it would still be an unintelligible chaos to the scientific 
investigator. The first condition is that changes shall 
be subject to general laws, such as the laws of motion, 
gravitation, etc. This is in no way implied by the fact 
that nature obeys the laws of logic. But this is not 
enough. Nature might obey the laws of logic, and 
every change in the existent might be subject to general 
laws, and yet nature might be utterly unintelligible. 
The laurs might be too numerous or too complex for us 
to unmvel; they might be such that it was practically 
imposMble for us to isolate any one phenomenon from 
all the rest even to a first degree of approximation; or 
again, our situation in nature might be so unfortunate 
that our sensations came to us in such an order that 
th^ failed to reveal the laws which really are piewnt in 
nature. The scientist who assumes that nature is and 
will always remain intelligible must therefore assume 
tlrnr nature obeys other laws in addition to those of 
logic t these are of such a kind that we shall be 
able to disentangle them if we ti^ patiently; and that 
we are not fixed in such an ermeptional comer of nature 
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or 80 badly provided with sense-organs Uiat all our 
efforts will be vain. These assumptions are not self- 
evidentt like the laws of logic; and they cannot be 
proved any known process of reasoning from any 
known set of premises which are self-evident. Let us 
call them ** pmtulates”, as contrasted with the laws of 
logic, which are ** axioms 

Of these scientific postulates we may say (a) that they 
cannot be duproved, any more than they am proved; 
and (t) that it is practically more advantageous to act 
as if we believed them than to act as if we disbelieved 
them. There is no b^iad rtasoH for believing them, 
but there is a fmetieal motivt for acting as if we believed 
them. The practical motive of course is that, if we act 
on these postulates, we shall go on investigating; and 
that if, and only if, we go on. investigating, we may dis¬ 
cover explanations of what is at present unintelligible. 
Now I suppose that the corresponding ethical postulate 
would be that our efforts to do what is right, to discover 
truth, and to create beautiful objects, have an effect 
which is permantntly valuable. I think it is true to say 
that this (a) can no; be disproved, and ( 4 ) that most 
men are more likely to exercise themselvM in valuable 
activities if they act as if they believed it than if they 
act as if they disbelieved it There is (apart from the 
special empirical arguments which I reserve for the 
next chapter) no hgkal reason to believe this ethical 
postulate, but there is a praetieai motive for acting as if 
we believed it. It is thus in precisely the same logical 
position and in precisely the same practical position as 
the scientific postulate. So much I think we nuiy grant 
to Professor Taylor. 

What is the bearing of this admission on the question 
of human immortality? It seems to me to have no 
direct bearing at all. It Is desirable that men diould 
act as if they believed that their efforts will have per- 
numently valuable 'results. If Professor Taylor be 
right, the proposition: ** Human efforts will have per- 
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manently valuable results ’* entails the proposition: 
*' Some human beings are immortal All that follows 
from this is that it is desirable that men should act as if 
they believed a certain proposition which entails the 
proposition that some men are immortal. It is plain 
that this does not give us any rmison to assert that some 
men ar* immortal. It does not even justify us in saying 
that it is desirable to act as if we believed that some 
men are immortal. It may be desirable to act as if we 
believed /, and p may in fact entail q ; but it might be 
highly desirable that men should ignore this implication. 
It is one thing to say that it is desirable to act as if we 
believed /; and it is another thing to say that it is 
desirable to act as if are believed both **/'* and **/ 
entails And the second does not follow from the 
first, even if p does in fact entail y. 

All that Professor Taylor's argument justifies us in 
asserting is a certain proposition about practical politics. 
If people do not betiw* that their efforts will produce 
permanently valuable results, or if they do believe some¬ 
thing which is inconsistent with this, there is a danger 
that they will cease to as if they believed that their 
efforts will produce permanently valuable results. And 
this will be very unfortunate. Now, if Professor Taylor 
be right, those who believe that all men are mental are 
believing something which is inconsistent with the pro¬ 
position that their efforts will have permanently valuable 
results. And of course there is a danger that they may 
come to see this; and may thus cease to btluve that 
their efforts will have permanently valuable results, and 
finally to lar/ as if th^ believed this. It follows 
from this that it would probably be wise for the State to 
adopt the immortality of the soul as a fundamental 
'* myth ”, and not to idlow it to be publicly questioned. 
1 wholly agree with Plato in thinking that human 
society requires to be founded on certain ** myths ”, 
which are not self-evident and canmrt be proved; and 
that the State is within its rightt in forludding all public 
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HifTiiiMinn of the truth of these myths”. And I think 
it is quite possible that the doctrine of human im- 
mortidity (whether it be in fact true or fisilse) is one (rf 
these socially valuable ** myths ” which the State ought 
to remove from the arena of public discussion. This of 
course has no bearing whatever on the que^on whether 
the philosopher in his study ought to believe the doctrine 
of human immortality. He ought only to believe what 
is either self>evident, or capable of certain or probable 
proof, or verifiable by sensible or introspective perception. 

I have suggested that the view that nature is *'in¬ 
telligible”, in the sense in which the natural scientist 
believes this, is in precisely the same logical and 
practical position as the view that our efforts can pro¬ 
duce results of permanent value. And I have suggested 
that it is arguable that the State ought to propagate and 
defiend such **myths” as are needed to support the 
latter belief. Ought I in consistency to suggest that 
the State should propagate and defend the scientist's 
**myth” also? 1 do not think so. In the first place, 
no one of any influence attacks the scientist’s ** myth ”. 
Secondly, the practical success of the scientific postulate 
up to the present is much more obvious to the general 
public than the practical success of the ethical postulate. 
This of course is not realfy any logical ground fior bt~ 
litvi$ig the scientist’s postulate. But it is commonly 
thought to be so. Hence most people believe that the 
scientist’s postulate is continually strengthened by 
experience. So long as this logical fiallaqr is commonly 
accepted as a truth there is no danger that people will 
cease to believe the scientist’s postulate, and therefiore 
there is no danger that they will cease to act on it. 
Hence there is no need for the State to take any special 
precautions in fovour of this particular '*myth”. 

Cimf/mrifm The upshot of the matter is that I fieel no 
confidence that Professor Taylor has produced any 
ground whatever for believing in human immortality. 
It does not of courae follow that there tatM not be a 
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valid ethical argument to prove that some men at least 
are not mortal. But if, as 1 think, Professor Taylor 
has felled to produce one, I should be very much 
surprised if anyone else were more successful. And, 
until someone does it to my satisfaction, I shall venture 
to doubt whether it can be done. 



CHAPTER XII 


Bmpfrical Arguments ibr Humsn Surrival 

I MUST begin by saying exactly what I do and what I 
do not propose to discuss in this Chapter. I do nut 
propose to discuss in any detail the special alleged 
facts (such as the Crosscorrespondences in automatic 
writings) on which empirical arguments for human sur¬ 
vival have been based. This is an extremely technical 
question which must be left to experts and would be out 
of place in a philosophical book. I do presuppose that 
the careful work of the Society for Psychical Research 
has elicited a nuus of Cscts which may fiiirly be called 
" supernormal ”, in the sense that they cannot, if genuine, 
be explained on the usual assumptions of science and 
common-sense about the nature and powers of the 
human mind. And I do assume that a great many of 
the focts that come up to the extremely high standard of 
evidence required by the Society are ** genuine ", in the 
sense that they have been correctly reported and that 
they are not simply due to fraud or self-deception. I 
assume diis on the basis of a Curly careful study of the 
literature; of a knowledge of the kind persons who 
have controlled the policy of the Society and taken part 
in its investigations; and of scmie investigations my 
own. I have, in foct, exactly the same kind of grounds 
for assuming the existence of genuinely supernormal 
phenomena as I have for assuming the existence of 
certain rare physiod phenomena whkdi are difficult to 
reproduce to order, and of certain rare diseases which 
competent doctors have described. I accept them on a 
mixed basis of authority and personal experience; and 
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my authority is of the same kind and carries the same 
weight as the authority on which I accept the rarer and 
obscurer kinds of physical and medical phenomena as 
genuine. I do not think it is necessary to argue this 
pointt because I have always found that those who deny 
it have not carefully read the relevant literature, have 
c»nduc:ted very few careful investigations for themselves, 
and are ignorant of the intellectual calibre and the 
scrupulous accuracy of such men as Sidgwick, Gurney, 
and Pcxlmore (to mention only the names of those who 
are no longer with us). Whenever we are told that 
**Scienca proves so^nd-so to be impossible" we must 
remember that this is merely a rhetorical form of 
** Professor X and most of his cxilleagues assert so^nd- 
so to be impossible". Those of us who have the 
privilege of meeting Professor X and his colleagues 
daily, and know from experience what kind of assertions 
th^ are capable erf making when they leave their own 
aubjcxX, will, I am afraid, remain completely unmoved. 

I take human survival then to be one hypothesis 
among others to account for certain reasonably well- 
established supernormal phenomena. The argument 
will be of the usual inverse-inducxive type. Now, in 
sucdi arguments we always have to consider the follow¬ 
ing points, (i) The antecedent probabilities of the 
various alternative hypotheses. And (ii) the complete¬ 
ness with whicdi the various alternative hypotheses 
explain the special facts under consideration. If the 
antecedent probability irf be very much less than that 
of then, even though ii, explains the special facts 
better than it may be more prudent to try to make 
some mcxlificotion of A, rather than to put mucdi faith in 
A,. I shall, therefore, begin by considering the antfr- 
cedent probabili^ erf the hypothesis of human survival. 

The Anteoadant Frobabili^ of Huaaa fwtvaL 

When we are cxMisidering the antecedent probability 
of a hypothesis put forward to expbun certain apcidai 
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facta there are two points to be considered, (i) There is 
what may be called its **intrinsic probability”. This 
depends on the structure of the proposition itself, and 
very little can be said about it here, (ii) There is the 
probability which the proposition has with respect to all 
known facts otktr than the special set of fiacts which it is 
put fiarward to explain. If p and q be two logically 
independent propositions, the proposition Pq is in¬ 
trinsically less probable than the proposition p. This is 
an instance of the first point. If a bishop falls down in 
the street it is antecedently more probable that this is 
due to a piece of orange-peel than to direct diabolic 
agency. For, although both hypotheses explain the 
obsen^ fiut equally well, the former fits in much better 
with the other fimts which we know about the world 
than the latter does. This is an example of the latter 
point. 1 find myself quite unable to say much of 
importance about the intrinsic probabilities of human 
survival and its rival hypotheses. But there are a few 
logical points which are perhaps worth making, (i) 
Among alternative hypotheses to human survival which 
have been suggested we may mention {a) a very ex¬ 
tended telepathy among living men, and (^) the action 
of non-human spirits who personate c:ettain dead men. 
The second of these would seem to have the least 
intrinsic probability of the three hypothmwa. For we 
have to postulate minds, for whose existence we have 
no other evidence, and to ascribe telepathic powers to 
them. The first hyp<»thesis postulates no minds for 
whose existence we have not already independent 
evidence; but it has to ascribe to them telepathic powers 
of sucdi great extent that we have little or no independent 
evidence for their existence. The hypothesis of human 
survival perhaps makes the minimum assumption of 
the three; since it merely postulates the c»ntinuanoe of 
stmiething whicdi we know independently to have 
existed, and it ascribes to this only such telepathic 
pow e rs as we have reason to believe exist in embcxiied 
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minda. (a) There is one very great logical difficulty 
which is inherent in the subject. We have not the 
least reason to believe that the hypotheses that have 
been put fisrumrd are exhaustive or even apprmimately 
so. Hence we have no ground for ascribing any very 
high antecedent probability to any one of them. We 
believe ourselves to know enough of die general structure 
of the material world to enable us to rule out all but 
a few hypotheses about the causation of a physical 
phenomenon. In such an un&miliar region as we enter 
in doing Ps3rchical Research we have not this advantage. 

There is just one other remark that I will make before 
leaving this part of the subject. It is well known that 
many Roman Catholics and High Anglicans, not con¬ 
tent with ascribing the phenomena to non-human spirits, 
ascribe them to "devils'*. Now 1 suppose that a 
"devil" means a non-human spirit who is morally 
much worse than the worst man. There appears to 
me to be absolutely nothing in the phenomena to 
warrant this hypothesis, (a) There is a certain amount 
of indecency in some automatic scripts. So there is 
in the writings of Petronius and in the conversation 
of many undergraduates; whilst Mr Gibbon informs 
us thiu "a learned prelate, now deceased, was fond of 
quoting ... in conversation " a passage from Procopius 
about the Empress Theodora which the historian prud¬ 
ently "veils in the obscurity of a learned language". 
{ 6 ) Most spiritualistic communications which are not 
merely trivial consist of elevated, but to my mind 
''twaddling", ethico-religious "uplift". If they be 
the communications of devils it must be admitted that 
most devils who communioite are decorous to the verge 
of dulness; and that the aphorism " Heaven for the 
climate, but Hell for the company" stands in need of 
considmble modificatfon. (<) It may be admitted that to 
personate a dead man and raise felse hopes in his friends 
and relations would not be the mark of a very high 
morality. It woukl be a somewhat heartless iwactical 
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Xoke. But it is not necessary to be a devil in cwder to 
play heartless practical jokes; such things have been 
done before now by quite kindly but somewhat thought¬ 
less undergraduates, {d) It may be admitted that a 
certain number of weak-minded people go mentally 
and morally to the bad through excessive indulgence 
in spiritualistic ■ s&inces. The same may be said of 
excessive indulgence in alcohol or religion. And a 
devil who chooses this particular meth^ of leading 
men to damnation when there are so many more pro¬ 
fitable alternatives open to him must be extremely 
incompetent at his own business. («) There is a certain 
amount of roughness " and horse-play at some stances 
for physical phenomena; there is a great deal more 
after a bump-supper or at many political meetings. 
In fact, if we can judge of Hell from those denizens 
of it whom we meet, on this theory, at spiritualistic 
s^nces, we must suppose that it is very much like 
what I believe is called a ** Pleasant Sunday Afternoon ** 
at a Nonconformist chapel, enlivened by occasional 
bump-suppers. Its nearest earthly analogy would 
probably be a Welsh University ; and I should suppose 
that those who pass directly from the one institution to 
the other must often fiiil to notice the transition. To 
sum up, from a fairly extensive reading of spiritualistic 
literature, and from a certain amount of personal experi¬ 
ence of s^nces, I should say that the average **sifirit** 
is morally no worse than the average Fellow of Trinity, 
though there is a very marked difEerence in the intel¬ 
ligence of the two. 

The motives which make the ** devil-theory** so 
popular in ecclesiastical circles are tolmably obvious. 
In the firM place, there is the perfectly legitimate desire 
to frighten one’s congregation away firom dabbling in 
practices which are very unlikely to do good to any 
of them and very likely to do positive harm to many 
of them. The second motive is probably just as strong, 
but is generally unrecognised or uiuulmitted. This 
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is the objection which the members, and especially 
the officials, of all close corporations have to non¬ 
members who claim to perform the same functions. 
The objection of the orthodox churchman, and particu¬ 
larly the orthodox clergyman, to the spiritualistic 
medium is the same kind of objection which doctors 
feel towards "bone-setters" and trade-unionists feel 
towards blacklegs. It is necessary to disguise this to 
on^elf and to others; and for this purpose the "devil- 
theory " is very handy, just as doctors find it highly 
convenient to remind us of the deaths of patients under 
quacks and to forget that patients sometimes die under 
doctors. 

I propose now to consider whether there are any 
fects other than the special phenomena dealt with tqr 
Pqrchical Research which make the hypothesis of human 
survival antecedently probable. Although, as I have 
said, I do not think that such special propositions as the 
survival of man fell within the range of proof or dis¬ 
proof by metaphysical arguments, I can see of course 
that the antecedent probability of human survival will be 
greatly affected by one’s general metaphysical position. 
If materialism or epiphenomenalism were strict meta¬ 
physical truth, survival, though perhaps still abstrsctly 
possible, would be in the last degree unlikely. If 
mentalism, in one of its forms, were strictly true, 
survival would not indeed necessarily follow. Lotse 
and Mr Bradl^ were mentalists; but they held quite 
consistently that their sj^tems did not necessitate 
human survival and Uud it is on the whole improbable. 
Still, mentalism is decidedly more fevourable to human 
survival than is the view of the world which is taken 
by common-sense, or by non-philoscq>hical scientists, 
or dualistic philosophers. Idealism (which 1 dis¬ 
tinguish from mentalism, though most idealists have in 
feet been mentalists) is still more fevourable to survival. 
For 1 take it that the essence of idealism is to hold that 
what we regard as the "higher” diaracteristics, such 
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as life and oonsdousneaa, are fundamental categories 
which apply to Reality as such and are not just special 
and probably Oansitory features ai certain specially 
complicated and probably unstable parts of Reality. It 
is possible to be an Idealist and yet to regard human 
survival as felse or highly improbable. This position 
was taken by Professor Boaanquet. But it must be 
admitted that idealism would fevour the antecedent 
probability of survival. 

It might seem then that, in order to determine the 
antecedent probability of survival, it would be necessary 
to make up one’s mind between various rival systems of 
metaphyucs. I am certainly n<rt prepared to do this. 
But I think I have a feirly good excuse. On my view 
no general metaphysical system can be proved deduct¬ 
ively by reasoning from a frwri premises. Idealism 
and materialism are just attempts to synthesise all the 
known fricts; and their respective prohabiiities can be 
decided only by their respective success in doing this. 
There is then, in ‘my view, no possibility of first 
deciding between alternative metaphysical systems on 
general grounds and thsn taking the system which we 
have accepted as a fixed datum from which to estinuite 
the antec^ent probability oS. survival. The question 
whether we probably do or probably do not survive the 
death of our bodies is just the kind of question that has 
to be answered bsfers we can decide (say) between 
idealism and materialism or epiphenomenalism. What 
we must do then is to discuss the antecedent probability 
of survival on data which are omnmon to all men, in¬ 
cluding the upholders of rival systems of meta|diysics. 
And this means that we must consider the arguments 
ibr or against human survival which may be drawn from 
die constitution of the world as it presents itself to 
enlightened common-sense; for this is the common 
basis from which all the rival sjrstems start. If we do 
thia we may consistently use our result as one means of 
deciding tentatively bet w een the various rival systems. 
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Nov, on the boe of it, the most striking feature ai 
the world as we know it in daily life is, for our purpose, 
that it does not present the feintest trace of evidence for 
survival. Continued action is a criterion of the con¬ 
tinued existence of any substance; and this is conspicu¬ 
ously ladting after death. The body ceases to give the 
characteristic responses, and very soon it deai]m and 
loses even its characteristic shape and appearance. 
Hence the only evidence that we ever had for the 
existence of a man's mind has ceased abruptly; and, 
apart from the alleged facts investigated by Psychical 
Research, it has ceased for ever so fer as our experience 
goes. We do indeed often believe in the continued 
existence of substances in spite of long periods during 
which neither we nor anyone elw are aware of them by 
any of their usual signs. we believe that silver 

continues to exi^tt though it be dissolved in nitric acid 
and kept for years as silver-nitrate. But in such cases 
* we have reason to believe that at any moment we could 
restore a substance having the properties of the silver 
which we dissolved, and connected with it by identity 
of mass and continuity of spatial positions. Every such 
fector making for belief in the continued existence of 
dead men is lacking in our ordinary experience; and 
thus such a belief seems to have nothing whatever in 
its favour, and to be from a logical point of view a bare 
unmotived possibility. 

Yet of course, as a matter of history, this has seldom 
seriously militoted against the belief in survival. Such 
a belief has been all but universal. Now, on the one 
hand, the mere universality of a belief is no proof of its 
truth. On the other hand, the fact that a belief has 
been widely held ignorant and primitive men is no 
proof of its falsehood. Confronted then by a strong 
belief which seems to have arisen and persisted in spite 
of ccmiplete lade of evidence in its favour, we must con¬ 
sider what fectore may have caused the belief, and 
whether any of them are nmtmu as well as amus. 
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A primitive man would certainly not accept the state¬ 
ment that there is no evidence in ordinary experience 
for survival. He would claim to know of doxens of 
cases of men seen and heard after death; and he might 
even think that he had met with such cases in his own 
experience. Now, without prejudice to the genuineness 
of abnormal phenomena in general or to the possibility 
that they occasionally happen among savages, we may 
be quite certain that in most cases the primitive man is 
mistaken in thinking that there is any need to assume 
the continued existence of the dead to explain the pheno¬ 
mena which he would regard as evidence for surviiml. 
We may divide such phenomena into two c l asses. The 
first consists of those which are capable of a perfectly 
normal explanation ; the second of those which would 
now be dealt with by Psychical Research. There is no 
reason to suppose that the latter will be more numerous 
or striking among savages than among civilised men. 
The first group provides no evidence at all for survival, 
since the fimts have simply been misinterpreted. The 
second, supposing it to exist, contains no evidence 
oMUetdeiU to Psychical Research; since, by hypothesis, 
it consists of precisely those phenomena whic^ would 
now .be treated by that science. Hence the primitive 
man had simply more oniMr, but no better rmsoms, for a 
belief in survival than we have; but a belief irrationally 
caused in him may have been handed on to us. 

No doubt experiences of hunting and sleeping helped 
the belief in survival. In these conditions the mind 
gives no external manifestations of its existence, and the 
body in many ways resembles a corpse. Yet conscious¬ 
ness returns; and, if we remember our dreams, we 
remember that it was not really absent when our bodies 
were giving no external signs of its existence. What 
more natural then than to suppose that at these times 
the mind leaves the body for a while and follows its 
own adventures, and that at death it leaves the body 
for good? But the differences between sleep and death 
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mmke it impossible to accept this undoubted cause a 
belief in survival as a valid reason in its favour. If, 
after dissolvin|f a bit of silver several times in nitric 
acid and gettinsT it back again, we one day dissolved it 
in something else and found that no efforts of ours 
could restore anything with the properties of silver, the 
inference would be obvious. It was reasonable to think 
that the silver survived the nitric acid treatment, because 
it could be restored; it would not be reasonable to con¬ 
clude from this Uiat it also survived the treatment after 
which nothing like it can be again obtiuned. If we 
choose to assume that it still exbts, our assumption is 
an unmotived one. So once more we have a cause of 
belief which is not a reason for belief. 

Probably neither of the above-mentioned causes would 
have sufficed to produce an almost universal belief in 
survival. Both are to be regarded as interpretations of 
real or supposed facts in terms of this belief rather than 
as the original causes of it. The truth is that we have 
the greatest difficulty in actually envisaging the cessation 
of our own conscious life. It is easy enough to think of 
anyone else as having really ceased to exist; but it is 
almost impossible to give more than a cold intellectual 
assent to the same proposition about oneself. In making 
a will, r.g., containing elaborate provisions for the dis¬ 
posal of one’s property after death, it is almost impossible 
(unless my experience be quite exceptional) not to think 
€ii oneself as gmng to be conscious and able to oversee 
the working of one’s own bequests. I at least can 
continually catch myself in this attitude, and 1 should 
imagine it to be quite common even among people who 
are intellectually persuaded oi their future extinction. 

Ought we to attach any weight to this primitive belief 
which nearly every one has in his own survive? The 
mere fiutt that it is held without reasons is no conclusive 
objection to it; for, unless some propositions can be 
known to be true without reasons, no proposition can 
be known to be true for reasons. We must, therefore. 
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consider the belief on its merits without prejudice. 
Now it seems perfectly clear that it is not a aelf>«vident 
proposition like an axiom, which becomes more certain 
the more carefully we inspect it. Nor can it be regarded 
as a postulate; as a proposition which, though not 
self-evident and incapable of either proof or disproof 
by experience, has to be assumed in order to organise 
experience and to furnish a motive for research. Certain 
propositions which we use in induction seem to me to 
be postulates in this sense; the proposition that John 
Jones will survive the death of his bcxly seems to me to 
be quite pliunly nothing of the kind. In foct I think 
that the belief represents nothing more profound than 
an easily explicable limit of our powers of imagination. 
Naturally all my experience of myself has been of myself 
as conscious and active. There have indeed been gaps 
during dreamless sleep or fointing fits, but conscious¬ 
ness has revived and the gaps have been bridged by 
memory. Again, at every moment 1 have been obliged 
for practical purposes to think of myself as going to 
exist at later moments ; it is therefore a breach with the 
mental habits of a lifetime to envisage a moment affor 
which the series ai my conscious states shall have finally 
ended. This practical difficulty, due to habit, seems 
the sole and sufiicient explanation of our primitive belief 
in our own indefinite continuance; and it obviously 
provides no evidence for the truth of that belief. 

I think then that we must conclude that a mere con¬ 
templation ot the world as it afqiears in ordinary experi¬ 
ence furnishes no trace of support for the belief in 
survival. Ought we to hold that the absence of all 
evidence /»r conmitutes evidence mgnmst? This is a 
somewhat delicate question. Sometimes the absence tA 
evidence for a prtqiasition makes strongly against it, 
and sometimes it does not. If I locdc carefiilly round a 
room and, seeing no one, say: ** There is no one in the 
room”, my evidence is purely negative{ but itisitimost 
conduaive against the proposition: '*There is someone 
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in the room But the fiict that I did not see a tuhercu* 
losia bacillus in the room would be quite irrelevant to 
the question whether there was one there. Finding no 
evidence for a proposition is evidence against it only if 
the proposition be such that, if it were true, there ought 
to he some observable evidence for it. 

Now the proposiUon: *' Some men survive the death 
of their bodies ” is not precisely in the position of either 
of the two qumed above. 1 know enough about human 
bodies and about tuberculosis bacilli to be sure that one 
of the former could hardly be present in a room without 
my Ending it, but that one of the latter could not be seen 
by the naked eye even if it were present. 1 know very 
much less about the conditions under which one human 
spirit can make its presence known to another; but 1 do 
know something about it. 1 am a human spirit con¬ 
nected with a body, and all other spirits ot whose exist¬ 
ence I am certain are in the same position. Setting 
aside the phenomena treated by Psychical Research, I 
know that one such spirit am make its presence known 
to another only by moving its own body, thence agitating 
the air or the ether, and thence affecting another human 
body. My friend dies; 1 remain alive and connected 
with my body. Communication with me, dierefore, 
presumably requires the same complex and roundabout 
series of material changes as before. Its very complexity 
and indirecitness make it not unlikely that, even if my 
friend has survived, some necessary link in this mechan¬ 
ism will have broken down. Hence the absence of 
evidence for his surviiml cannot be regarded logically 
as very strong evidence against it. 

The present position, therefore, is that at the level of 
ordinary experience there is not the faintest trace of 
evidence for survival, though there is a pretty general 
beliefinit. Thecausesof this belief have been enumer¬ 
ated and seen not to be reasons. But the absence of 
evidence for the belief cannot be taken as ttrong evidence 
it, in view of what we know about the means 
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by which embodied human spirits have to communicate 
with each other. 

Is there at this level any positive evidence ^guimst 
survival? I think that there are two sets of fiuts whidi 
impress common-sense and are interpreted in this direc¬ 
tion. One is the apparently haphazard way in which 
men are born and die. Human beings are constantly 
brought into the world thoughtlessly and by mistake; 
many children live for a few minutes or hours and then 
die; many are bom idiotic. The general impression 
produced is that the claim to permanence for creatures 
whose earthly lives begin and end in these trivial ways 
is somewhat ridiculous. An unwanted child is produced, 
let us say, in a drunken orgy; and in six weeks dies 
neglect or is killed by its mother. Does it seem likely 
that a being whose earthly career is started and stopped 
by such causes is a permanent and indistructible part 
of the universe, or indeed that it survives the death of 
its body at all ? 

The second fact which is felt to bear in the same 
direction is the continuity between men and animals. 
The bodies of each begin and cease to be animated by 
minds through precisely similar physical and physio> 
Ic^cal causes. No doubt the mind of any living man 
differs, not merely quantitatively, but also qualitatively 
from that of any living animal; still the most primitive 
men cmn hardly have differed appreciably from the 
highest animals in their mental endowments. Did Pith*- 
eemikropms trwehu and does every Australian aborigine 
survive the death of his body? If they do, have not the 
higher animals almost an equal claim? And, if you 
grant this for cats and monkeys, will you not be forced 
in the end to g^ant it for lice and earwigs? If, on the 
other hand, you deny that any animal survives, on the 
ground that their minds are not complex or important 
enough to be permanent fectors in the universe, how can 
you be sure that any man yet born has possessed a mind 
complex and important enough for survival? The two 
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&ct8 quoted Above do, I am sure, exert a considerable 
influence against the view that men survive the death of 
their bodies. I am conscious that they afliret me person¬ 
ally more than any others. But the question remains: 
** Have they any logical right to exert this influence?” 

I am inclined to think on reflection that the first 
argument is wholly fisllacious. It really involves the 
illegitimate introduction of a judgment of value into a 
question of fact. And the judgment of value is itself a 
rather superficial one. It is thought that, because the 
occasioning causes of birth and death are often trivial, 
therefore what seems to begin with birth and to end 
with death cannot be important enough to survive. 
But (a) you cannot argue from the triviality of a cause 
to the impermanence of its effect, {d) The cause is 
trivial only in the irrelevant ethical sense that it does 
not involve a considered and deliberate choice by a 
virtuous human being. There is really no logical 
transition from: **This is caused by the careless or 
criminal action or a human being” to: "This is the 
kind of thing whose existence is transitory ”. {c) When 
we say that the cause is trivial we make the common 
mistake of taking for tJke cause some necessary cause- 
fisctor which happens to be specially noticeable or of 
special practical interest. The complete cause of the 
birth of a child or the death of a man must be of almost 
unthinkable complexity, whether the child be begotten 
or the man be killed carelessly or with deliberate fore¬ 
thought. This is true even if we confine ourselves to 
the material conditions; and we are not really in a 
position to say that the conditions of so singular 

an event as die manifostation dl a new mind through 
a new body are contained in the material world. 

The second aigument is of course of a well-known 
general type. It tries to show by continuity ci cases 
that, if a man asserts one propMition, he ought in 
consistency not to deny a certain other proposition 
which he would like to deny. Arguments of this Idnd 
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can be met in one of two ways, (i) We may point out 
that an argument from continuity is reversible, and 
that the direction in which one turns it is arbitrary. 
We might just as well argue by continuity from 
the supposed immortali^ of men to the immor. 
tality of earwigs as from the supposed mortality 
of earwigs to the mortality of men. The actual 
direction in which the argument is used presup¬ 
poses that we are alrtady pretty certain that earwigs 
are mortal, and much more doubtful whether men are 
immortal. This no doubt is true. But it immediately 
raises the question: **Why are we practically certain 
that earwigs are mortal?” This question cannot be 
answered by considerations of continuity, but only 
by reflecting on the special peculiarities of earwigs. 
(2) When we raise this question two answers are 
possible, (a) We may find on reflection that we have 
no good reason for thinking that earwigs are unlikely 
to be immortal. In that case the argument from con¬ 
tinuity to the case of men will prove nothing. Or 
( 4 ) we may find that those characteristics of earwigs 
which malm it very unlikely that they are immortal are 
obviously not present in men. In that case the argu¬ 
ment from continuity will also prove nothing about 
men. At most it will show that it is difficult for us 
to say with confidence about certain intermediate fonns 
of living being whether they are likely to be mortal 
or not. Let us then consider the question why we 
think it very unlikely that earwigs should be immortal; 
and let us also consider whether the reasons, whatever 
they may be, apply to men also. 

In the first plam it mig^t be said that an earwig's 
mind has very little value, and therefore it is unwortiiy 
to be a permanent factor in the universe. And it might 
be argued that it is therefore unlikely to survive. But 
(«) this arould be an ethical argument of a kind which 
we have already dismissed. And ( 4 ), even if it srere 
valid, it is obvious that most human minds are enor- 
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motisly more valuable than the mind of any earwig; 
so that it would not be inconsistent to think it likely 
that human minds are immortal and unlikely that the 
minds of earwigs are so. All that we should be entitled 
to say is (a) that it is not certoin even that any human 
mind is valuable enough to be immortal; and (^) that, 
if it were certain, there would be intermediate cases, 
v.g., cats, about which the probabilities are about equally 
balanced. 

But the differences between the minds of men and 
those of the lower animals are never tiurt differences 
of value. Presumably an earwig’s mind has very little 
uniQr, complexity, or comprehensiveness. Now it is 
arguable that such a very simple mind is not very 
likely to survive bodily death. But (a) I do not think 
that what we know oX nature suggrets any straight' 
forward connexion between unity and complexity on 
the one hand and stability on the other. Both the very 
simple and the highly comprehensive seem to be fiiirly 
stable, though for different reasons. The very simple, 
like the electron, is stable because of its comparative 
indifference to changes in external conditions. The 
highly unified and comprehensive complex, like the 
solar system, tends to be stable because it contains so 
much within itself that there is little left over to ditturb 
it. It is therefore quite in accordance with what we 
know of the order of nature to suppose that the simplicity 
of the earwig’s mind givre it a particularly good chance 
of survival. Suppose, on the other hand, that we 
do hold that Ae simplicity of the earwig’s mind makes 
it very unlikely to survive. Then we must admit that 
the human mind is enormously less simple and more 
comprehensive and highly unified. Hence it would be 
perfectly consistent to hold that the human mind is likely 
to survive because of its uniQr ami comprehensiveness 
and that the earwig’s mind is unlikely to survive because 
of its simplid^ and poverty of content. Thus on neither 
alternative does the argument from continuity make 
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it unreasonable to hold that the human mind is likely 
to survive. As before, all that we can le^timately 
conclude from the ailment from continuity is (a) that 
it is uncertain whether any human mind even is complex 
and comprehensive enough to survive; and {d) that, if 
it were certain, there would be cases of intermediate 
complexi^, 04^., cats, about which the probabilities 
would be nearly equally balanced. 

Again, some people no doubt shrink from admitting 
the possibility of survival to the lower animals out of 
horror at the immense number of minds which there 
would be if none, even of the lowest kind, died with 
the death of their bodies. This shrinking from mere 
numerical vastness seems to me to be childish. We 
have no reason to suppose that the universe is conducted 
in accordance with the Law of Parsimony; and it may 
well be that the world exhibits a profusion in the 
item of minds which would horrify the inhabitants of 
Aberdeen. Thus I do not think that this consideration 
makes it specially improbable that earwigs should be 
immortal. 

Lastly, the following argument might be used to 
suggest that the minds of the lower animals are very 
unlikely to survive the death ai their bodies. The char* 
acteristic activities and experiences of animals seem to 
be specially and exclusively directed to pr^erving their 
own lives and those of their offspring. If we judge 
living things teleolc^ically (and, in practice, it is hard 
to avoid doing this) it does seem that an animal accom¬ 
plishes “all that is in it*' when it succeeds in keeping 
itself alive long enough to produce 3roung and to start 
them in the world. It is hard to see what “purpose” 
would be served by the individual survival of an earwig 
which dies at areaaonable age after bringing upa fiunily 
of little earwigs. 1 do not know wlutt wdght to attach 
to sudi an argument as this. The prindple of judging 
living beings and their parts in terms of a supposed 
**purpose for which they were made” is undoubtedly 
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valuable as an heuristic methcxl; and it is difficult to 
suppose that it does not in some way accord with the 
But fortunately it is not necessary for our 
purpose to decide on the leptimacy of such considers* 
dons. For the position is this, (a) If it be not valid, 
the argument to show that earwigs are very unlikely 
to survive falls to the ground; and with it goes the 
argument from continuity to the probable mortality of 
human beings. (^) If, on the other hand, it be valid, 
the argument from continuity equally breaks down in 
another way. For it does seem as if human minds had 
many powers and faculties which are not merely directed 
to preserving the life of the individual and the species; 
and that the continued existence of certain human minds 
after the death of their bodies would “answer the 
purpose for which they seem to be made" in a way 
in which the continued existence of an individual earwig 
would not. HenM it would be peifectly consistent to 
hold, on the basis of this argument, that earwigs are 
most unlikely to be immortal and that men are quite 
likely to be immortal. As usual, the argument from 
continuity would raise a doubt only about ceruin inter 
mediate cases, such as cats and dogs, where the prob¬ 
abilities might be about equally balanced. 

To sum up. The argument from continuity makes 
against the probability of human survival only on two 
conditions. (1) There must be some reason (and not 
a mere prejudice) for thinking that the survival of the 
losrer animals is very improbable. And (2) thb reason 
must not be the presence of some characteriMic in the 
lower aninuds which differentiates them sharply from 
human beings. For, if our only reason fi>r thinking 
it very unlikely that earwigs will survive be some char¬ 
acteristic in which earsrigs differ profoundly from men, 
it srill be perfectly consistent to think it likely that men 
will survive and that earwigs will not. The existence 
of a continuous series of intermediate forma between 
earwigs and men will prove nothing excefrt that there 
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are certain intermediate cases in which the probabilitiei 
for and against survival are about equally balanced 
And there would not be the least trace of inconsistenc) 
in the position of a man who should be practical!) 
certain that earwigs are mortal and human beings im¬ 
mortal but should be quite unable to make up his mine 
about cats or kangaroos. Now, so for as I can see, 
these two conditions are never both fulfilled. Th« 
alleged reasons for thinking it very unlikely that earwigs 
are immortal either are no reasons at all or they obviousl) 
depend on characteristics in which human beings anc 
earwigs differ profoundly. Hence I doubt whether thi 
argument a^inst the probability of human survival 
drawn from the continuous series of living forms be 
tsreen men and the lowest animals, has any logica 
validity. The world then, as it presents itself U 
common-sense and everyday experience, offers no posi¬ 
tive reasons for and no positive reasons against humar 
survival. The only reason against it is the uttei 
absence of all reasons for it; and we have seen tha 
this is not a strong argument in the present case. Le 
us now enquire whether the more detailed investigation] 
of science provide us with any grounds for deciding on« 
way or the other. 

Science on the whole does not reverse, but merel) 
amplifies and elaborates, the views of common-sense oi 
the connexion of body and mind. We already knew 
that body and mind srere intimately connected, and tha 
injury tt> the former may gravely modify or to all appear 
ance destroy the latter. The additional informatioi 
gained from science may be summed up as follows 
(i) More det^led knowledge has been got of the correla 
tion betsreen injuries to particular regions of the brail 
and defects in certain departments of mental life. Con 
nected with this is the Imowledge that many menta 
p rocesse s , which s e em to common-sense to be almos 
initependent of the body, have bodily correlates, (ii 
We have gained the surprising information that, ii 
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spite of the apparent interaction of body and mind, 
the body and its material surroundings form a closed 
energetic system from the point of view of the Conserva¬ 
tion of Energy, (iii) We know more about the detailed 
structure and general plan of the brain and nervous 
system. What bearing has ail this on the probability 
of survival? We find bodies without minds; we never 
find minds without bodies. When we do find minds 
we always find a close correlation between their pro¬ 
cesses and those of their bodies. This, it is argued, 
strongly suggests that minds depend for their existemee 
on bodies; in which case, though survival may still be 
abstractly possible, it is to the last degree unlikely. At 
death there takes place compliKely and permanently a 
process of bodily destruction which, when it occurs 
partially and temporarily, carries with it the destruction 
of part of our mental life. The inference seems only 
too obvious. I think it is fair to say that our ordinary 
scientific knowledge of the relation of body to mind 
most strongly suggests epiphenomenalism, though it 
does not necMsitate it; and that epiphenomenalism is 
most unfiivourabie to the hypothesis of human survival. 

It is, however, possible to put forward other theories 
about the mind and its relation to the body, which are 
consistent with ordinary experience and with scientific 
knowledge and are less unfavourable to survival than 
epiphenomenalism. I will call the first of these the 
** Instrumental Theory.” 

Tkg Instrumental Theory .—We must begin by drawing 
a distinction between the existence of a mind and its 
manifestation to other minds. On the Instrumental 
Theoiy the mind is a substance which is existentially 
independent of the body. It may have existed before 
the body began, and it may exist after the body is 
destiojred. For a time it is intimately cxmnected with a 
certain body; and at such times it can get information 
abcniC other things only 1^ means of its body and can 
act on other things only bj first moving its body. If 
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the body be injured the mind may be cut off from 
certain sources of information about other things, and 
it may be. prevented from expressing itself in certiun 
ways; but otherwise it may be uninjured. It is certain 
that such a theory as this is consistent with a good 
many of the facts which are commonly held to prove 
the existential dependence of mind on body. Neverthe¬ 
less, I think that, in this crude form, it omnot be 
maintained. Let us take the case of a man who is 
injured in a certain part of his brain, and for the time 
loses his power to remember certain events. It can 
hardly be maintained that, in any liteml sense, he still 
remembers the events; and that all that has been 
damaged is his power of manifesting this knowledge 
to others by speech or writing. The latter case does 
sometimes arise, and it seems introspectively quite 
different from the former to the patient himself. Again, 
if the patient recovers these lost memories after a while, 
it seems to him that a change has taken place in the 
contents of his mind, and not merely a change in his 
ability to express to others what was going on in his 
mind before. We must suppose then that in such cases 
something more than the power to manifest one's 
knowledge to others has been injured. The only other 
alternative is to suppose that all such patients are lying 
and asserting that they cannot remember certain things 
which they actually are remembering. If we reject this 
very violent alternative we must hold that in some cases 
an injury to the brain does actually deprive the mind of 
the power to remember certain events which it formerly 
could remember. Could a supporter of the Instrumental 
Theory square the fects with his view? He might say 
that the general power remembering is unchanged; 
and assert that all that has happened is that the injury 
to the body has prevented certain past events ftom being 
objects of memory, as blindfolding a man amuld prevent 
certain present ol^ects from being perceived. But in 
that ose the mind is reduced to something which has 
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merely oertein very geneiel capacities, and any par* 
ticular eaerciae of these powers seems to depend on 
the body. 

Let us now take another example. We will suppose 
that a man is injured in the head; that before the injury 
he was of a cheerful and benevolent disposition; and 
that after the injury he is morose and liable to attacks 
of homicidal mania. Are we to say that the injury has 
made no difference to his mind; that this remains 
cheerful and benevolent; but that the change in his 
brain compels him to express his cheerfulness by 
scowling and his benevolence by attacking other people 
with carving*knives? This is scarcely plausible. And, 
if we accept it, we shall not be able to stop at this point. 
We shall have to conclude that it is impossible to tell 
what the character of anyone's mind really is. Lifelong 
philanthropists may be inwardly boiling with malice 
which some peculiar kink in their brains and nervous 
systems compels them to express by pensioning their 
poor relations and giving pennies to crossing-sweepers. 
Once more, the mind will be reduced to something 
with no definite traits of its own, such as benevolence 
or peevishness, but merely with certain very general 
powers to express itself in various ways according to 
the body with which it is provided. It seems to me 
that what is left of the mind when we try to square the 
Instrumental Theory with the known fects is so abstract 
and indefinite that it does not deserve to be called 
a ** mind ". 

rHe Com/ommd Tifee/y.—This suggests a modification 
of the Instrumental Theory, which 1 will call the 
"Cmnpound Theory”. Might not what we know as 
a **mind” be a compound of two factors, neither of 
which separately has the characteristic properties of a 
mind, just as salt is a compound of two substances, 
neithM of which by itself hiu the characteristic pro¬ 
perties of salt? Let us odi one of these constituents the 
**p^chic fimtor” and the other the ** bodily fector”. 
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The psychic factor would be like some chemical ele¬ 
ment which has never been isolated; and the character¬ 
istics of a mind would depend jointly on those of the 
psychic factor and on those of the material ot^janism 
with which it is united. This would allow of all the 
correlation between mind and body which could ever 
be discovered,- and at the same time it is not open to 
the objections which I have pointed out in the ordinary 
form of the Instrumental Theoiy. Moreover, it is in 
accord with many facts which we know about other 
departments of nature. We know that chemical com- 
pounils have properties which cannot be deduced from 
those which their elements display in isolation or in 
other compounds. And yet the properties of these 
compounds are wholly dependent on those of their 
elements, in the sense that, given such elements in 
such relations, a compound necessarily arises with such 
and such properties. These properties do not belong 
to either of the elements, but only to the compound as a 
whole. Now this does seem to accord fairly well with 
what we know about minds when we reflect upon them. 
On the one hand, it seems a mistake to ascribe per^ 
ception, reasoning, anger, love, etc., to a mere body. 
On the other hand, as we have seen, it is almost 
equally diflteult to ascribe them to what is left when 
the bodily fiutor is ignored. Thus the mind, as com¬ 
monly conceived, does look as if it were a compound of 
two factors neither of which separately is a mind. And 
it does look as if specifically mental characterittics be¬ 
longed only to this compound substance. 

It would be unwise to press the analogy to chemical 
compounds too far. So far as we know, when two 
chemical elements are united to form a chemical com¬ 
pound no permanent change is produced in the pro¬ 
perties of either. It would be rash to assume that this 
is also true when a psychic factor is united with a 
bodily oiganism so as to give a mind. Both ftuuors 
may be pNmanently afie^ed by this union; so that, if 
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they become sepeimted egein and continue to exist, 
their properties are characteristically different from what 
they were when the two first became connected with 
each other. Of course many diflferent views would be 
antecedendy possible about the supposed psychic factor. 
At one extreme would be the view that there is only one 
psychic fimtor for all minds. Different minds would 
then be compounds of this one psychic factor with dif¬ 
ferent brains and nervous systems. Such a view would 
bear some analogy to Green's theory of the one Eternal 
Consciousness and the many animal organisms. But 
the psychic fiector on our view would have no claim to 
be called a "Consciousnos"; it would not perform 
those feats of relating and unifying sensenlata which 
Green ascribed to it; and there is no reason to suppose 
that it would deserve honorific titles like “ eternal", or 
be an appropriate olyect for those religious emotions 
which Green felt towards it. At the opposite extreme 
would be the view that there is a different psychic factor 
for each different mind. Then the question could be 
raised whether some or dll of them can mcist out of 
combination with organisms; whether some one psychic 
fii^r can omibine successively with a series of dif¬ 
ferent organisms to give a series of different minds; and 
so on. (It may be remarlmd that the view Uiat the 
psychic factor cannot exist out of combination with 
organisms, and yet that the same psychic fimtor can be 
combined with a series of successive organisms, has a 
pretty close analogy to certain chemical fects. There 
are groups, such as NH4, CH„ etc., which are in¬ 
capable of more than the most transitory independent 
existence. Yet one such group may pass successively 
from one combination to another, and may impart 
certain characteristic properties to each of these com¬ 
pounds.) Finally, there is an intermediate possibility 
for which there mig^t be a good deal to be said. It 
might be suggested that the maiimd individuality of 
human minds indkmtes that there is a different pqrchic 
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factor as well as a different bodily oigmnism to each co> 
existing human mind. On the other hand, it might be 
held that there is only one i»ychic fimtor for the whole 
species of earwigs; and that the very trivial differences 
between the mind of one earwig and another are due 
simply. to differences in their bodily organisms. It is 
obvious that only empirioil evidence of a very special 
kind could help us to decide between these alternatives, 
even if we accepted the Compound Theory in its main 
outlines. 

Granted that the Compound Theory is consistent with 
all the fimts whic^ are commonly held to prove the 
existential dependence of mind on body, and granted 
that it is in better accord with the focts than the Instru¬ 
mental Theory, is there any positive evidence for it? 
We have a set of facts which point to the dependence of 
mind on body. One explanation is that mind depends 
on nothing but body, that mental events either art 
also bodily events, or that at any rate they are all 
emtstd wholly by bodily events and do not in turn affect 
either each other or the body. The present explanation 
is that the mind is a compound of the body and some¬ 
thing else, and that mental events and men^ character¬ 
istics belong to this compound substance and not to 
its separate constituents. Both explanations fit all the 
normal focts equally well. But the Compound Theory 
is more complex than the Epiphenomenal Theoiy, and 
it would be foolish to accept it unless diere were some 
fimts which it explains and which the Epiphenomenalist 
Theory doM not. Now 1 do not think that diere is 
anything in the normal |dienomena whidi requires us 
to suppose that a mind depends for its existence and 
functioning on anything but the body and its processes. 
We must tberefore turn to the abnormal phenomena. 

AbBomal ead ■apanMnud P h sao msn a. 1 think 
that it is very important to begin by drawing a dis¬ 
tinction whidi is too commonly neglected, via., the 
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distinction between Smrvtvai and mere Ptrasttm*, It 
seems to me that a great many of the phenomena which 
are held to point to the survival of particular human 
minds point only to the persistence of some factor 
which was a constituent of a human mind. We are 
not justified in saying that the mind of John Jones has 
survived the death of his body unless we have reason 
to believe that there is still a continuous stream of 
conscious mental states which may be said to be ** further 
experiences of John Jones We must suppose that 
this contains o>nations as well as cognitions, that it 
puts ends before itself and tries to realise them, and 
that it feels elation or disappointment according to its 
success or failure in doing so. No doubt such a stream 
of consciousnras would be impossible unless past ex¬ 
periences modified later experiences; and no doubt we 
should not say that John Jones had survived unless he 
were able to remember some events in his life in the 
body. But these mnemic phenomena, though necessary 
to survival, are certainly not by themselves sufficient to 
constitute survival. If they occur alone, without the 
continuous stream of conscious cognitions, conations, 
and feelings, all that we have a right to say is that 
** some constituent of the mind of John Jones has per¬ 
sisted '* and not that '* John Jones has survived ”. 

Now it seems to me that the vast majority of medium- 
istic phenomena which are taken to suggest survival 
really suggest only persistence. The additional notion 
of survival is read into them because in our ordinary 
experience we do not find memories without a pretty 
continuous stream of consciousness filling the gaps 
between the memory and the event remembered. The 
cases that 1 have in mind are these. A medium goes 
into a trance. He is then supposed either to be in 
contact with the spirit of some dead man, or in rarer 
cases to be directly possessed by such a spirit. In 
either case he sometimes mentions incidents in the 
past life of the supposed oommuniemor which are 
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unknown to the sitter end can afterwards be verified. 
And in the latter case he sometimes esdiibits in a very 
remarkable way some of the mannerisms and even the 
verbal intonations of the supposed communicator. The 
evidence for such phenomena is, in my opinion, good 
enough to make them worth serious consideration by 
philosophers. .Now the ordinary spiritualist interprets 
such phenomena in terms of the Instrumental Theory; 
he supposes that a human mind is existentially inde¬ 
pendent of its body and just uses it as an instrument; 
that it leaves its body at death, goes on living its own 
life, and from time to time uses a medium’s body for 
purposes of communication. 

But it seems to me that, apart from the intrinsic 
difficulties of the Instrumental Theory, the Compound 
Theory fits these supernormal phenomena on the whole 
much better. One thing which is highly characteristic 
of the communications of alleged dead men is their 
singular reticence about their present life, occupations, 
and surroundings. Such observittions as are made by 
entranced mediums on these subjects seem to me to be 
extraordinarily silly, and to have every appearance of 
being merely the crude beliefe about the spiritual world 
which are current in mediumistic circles. Yet this 
nonsense is at times mixed up with trails which are 
highly characteristic of the supposed communicator, 
and with bits of detailed information about his past 
life which can afterwards be verified. Now, on the 
Compound Theory, we can suppose that the i»ychic 
fector may persist for a time at least after the destruc¬ 
tion of the organism with which it was united to form 
the compound called **John Jones’s mind”. This 
psychic fimtor is not itself a mind, but it may carry 
modifications due to experiences which hi^ppened to 
John Jones while he was alive. And it may become 
temporarily united with the organism of an entranced 
medium. If so, a little temporary ** mind ” (a ** mind- 
kin”, if 1 may use that expression) will be &>rmed. 
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Since this mindkin will contain the same psychic fiurtor 
as the mind of John Jones it will not be surprising' it 
it displays some traits characteristic of John Jones, and 
some memories of events in his earthly life. Since the 
bodily &ctor of this mindkin is the medium’s organism, 
which is adapted to the medium’s psychic foctor and 
not to John Jones’s, it will not be surprising if it shovm 
many traits which are diaracteristic of the medium. 
And the reason why we can get no information about 
the present life and experiences of John Jones is that 
no such mind is existing at all. When the medium 
is entranced the psychic fector which was a constituent 
of John Jones’s mind forms with the medium’s body a 
mindkin which lasts just as long as the medium re¬ 
mains in trance. At intermediate times, on this view, 
all that exists is this psychic fector; and this by itself 
is no more a mind than John Jones’s corpse is a mind. 
To explain the positive part of the phenomena it is 
plausible to suppose that somtikh^ has persisted, and 
that this something was an integral part of John Jones’s 
mind. But it is an enormous jump from this to the 
conclusion that John Jones’s mind has survived the 
death of his body. And the negative part of the 
phenomena strongly suggests that what has persisted 
is not a mind, but is at most something which in 
combination with a suitable organism is capable of 
producing a mind. 

Some of the facts i>f multiple personality would also 
be neatly explained 1^ the Compound Theory. Of 
course mediumistic phenomena are, in the first instance, 
cases aX multiple personality. The peculiarity of them 
is that one td the personalities profews either to bt 
a certain deceased human being, or more usually only 
to be in communicatiOta with one; mid that, in some 
cases, there appear certain characteristic traits of this 
dead man, or knowledge is shown of some minute 
details in his past life. But ordinary multiple person¬ 
ality, such as that of the Beauchamp case, might be 
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explained by supposing that the same ofganism can 
have two different psychic fitctors connected with it. 
We should then expect to find two minds having certain 
charecteristic differences, and yet having a good deal 
more in common than two minds which differ in their 
organisms as well as in their psychic fiuXors. Two 
personalities might be compared to two chemical 
compounds with one element in common, such as 
silver chloride and silver bromide; whilst two ordinary 
minds might be compared (say) to silver chloride and 
lead nitrate. I do not think, however, that ordinary 
multiple personality positively requires the Compound 
Theory for its explanation. We can never be sure that 
the organism is in precisely the same state when one 
personality is in control as it is when the other is in 
control. Hence it is possible that the fimts could be 
explained on a purely epiphenomenalist theory. It is 
the apparent persistence of certain traces and dis> 
positions after the destruction of the organism which 
seems to demand for its explanation something more 
than epiphenomenalism, and seems to suggest at teast 
something like the Compound Theory. 

We must now consider (<i) whether there are any 
fimts which require something mart than the Compound 
Theory to explain them ; and (4) whether the fiuXs that 
I have already mentioned could be explained with 
something Uss than the Compound Theory. It seems 
to me that we should have g^tninds for postulating the 
Murvivai of a stfod, and not the mere persistence of a 
psychic fiictor, if and only if the communications showed 
traces of an intention whidi persisted between the 
experiments and deliberately modifod and controlled 
each in the light of those which had preceded it. 
Now it is alleged that there are signs of this deliberate 
intention in the Crom-Correspondences which the 
Society for Psjrchical Research has been invertigating 
for many years. If all or most of these came up to the 
ideal type ot a Cross-Correspondence, I think we should 
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have to admit that it looks as if a single intelligent being 
were deliberately trying in an extremely ingenious way 
to produce evidence of its continuous existence. The 
ideal Cross-Correspondence would be of the following 
form. Suppose Aree automatic writers in different 
places produce automatic scripts over a series of years. 
Suppose that they do not communicate with each other, 
but send their scripts from time to time to an impartial 
authority for comparison. Suppose that A, B, and C 
in their scripts get statements which, taken separately, 
are fragmentary and unintelligible to them ; and suppose 
further that after such an unintelligible and fragmentary 
statement in A’s script there comes an injunction to 
refer to what B and C are now writing or will shortly 
write or have written at some definite time in the past. 
Suppose that similar injunctions are found in B’s and 
C's scripts after fragmentary and unintelligible pa s sa g es 
in them. Suppose finally that when 'the impartial 
authority compares the scripts and follows the directions 
contained in them he finds that three separately unin¬ 
telligible sentences combine to convey something which 
is highly characteristic of a certain deceased person who 
is alleged to be communicating. Then we should have 
a perfect instance of a Cros»C!orrespondence; and it 
would be difficult to resist the conviction that the 
phenomena are controlled intentionally by a single 
mind, which cannot be identified with the conscious 
part of the mind of any of the automatic writers. 

Unfortunately it is not clear to me that most of the 
alleged Cross-Correspondences accurately exemplify this 
ideal fype. 1 also cannot help feeling suspicious of the 
enormous amount of learning and ingenuity which the 
impartial authority has to exercise in order to find the 
key to the riddle which the scripts set. Would not 
the same amount of patience, learning, and ingenuity 
discover almost as good Cross-Correspondences between 
almost any set of manuscripts? I do not say thre this 
is so; but I should need a good deal of negative 
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evidence, /.v., of fieiilure to discover Cross-Corre> 
spondences between other manuscripts which were 
treated in the same way as these automatic scripts, 
before I was prepared to stake much on this argument 
for human survival. So far as I am aware, negative 
control experiments of this kind have not been tried. 
It is evident that they would be terribly laborious, and 
it is hardly to be expected that the same padence and 
ingenuity would be lavished on them as have been 
devoted to the interpretation of the automatic scripts 
in which positive results are hoped for. 

There is another remark to be made on the Cross- 
Correspondences. Suppose that they rendered it 
practically certain that some mind other than the con¬ 
scious minds of the automatists is controlling the ex¬ 
periments, can we feel any confidence that it is the 
mind of a certain deceased person who professes to be 
communicating? Is it not at least equally probable 
that it might be the unconscious part of the mind of one 
of the autonuitists or of one of the officers of the Society 
for PsjTchical Research ? It would certainly be true to 
say that some of the automatists (in particular Mrs 
Verrall) were well aware of the problem of getting 
evidence for survival which could not be explained away 
by the hypothesis of telepathy between the living; that 
it must have occupied their thoughts a great deal; and 
that they must have had a permanent desire to devise 
some means of solving it. It is also true that the 
alleged communicators in the Cross-Correspondences 
had been well known in life to Mrs Verrall and to many 
prominent and amtive members of the Socieqr who were 
not themselves automatists. Now I think that we may 
take the following propositions as reasonably well 
establiMied. (a) That when a person is greatly in¬ 
terested in a problem this problem is often worked upon 
and solved hy processes which are unconscious relatively 
to the part of the mind which is normally in control of 
his body. I need only mention in support of this the 
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quite common experience of solving a problem while 
asleep, or the post-hypnotic calculations which 1 spoke 
of in an earlier chapter. { 6 ) That it is extremely prob¬ 
able that telepathy can and does take place between 
the unconscious parts of living minds. In sittings with 
Mrs Leonard and other mediums I have met with clear 
cases of telepathy between myself and the medium 
when entranced. But I have noticed that these almost 
invariably involved past events of which 1 was not 
consciously thinking at the time. Thus the telepathic 
influence must have been due to mere " traces", or at 
most to processes of thought going on in my mind with¬ 
out my being aware of them, processes which were 
unconscious relatively to the part of my mind which 
normally controls my body, (r) That the unconscious 
part of ^e mind is often extremely willing to “oblige" 
the conscious part by providing “evidence" for what 
the conscious part wishes to believe. 

Now, if these three propositions be admitted, it is not 
unplausible to suggest that the unconscious part of the 
mind of one of the automatists worked out the problem 
of providing “satisfactory evidence" for survival and 
telepathically conveyed the fragmentary messages, which 
were to constitute the “evidence", to the other auto¬ 
matists. Personally I strongly suspect the unconscious 
part of Mrs Verrall’s mind to have accomplished this 
feat. I am of course quite well aware that such a theory 
goes far beyond anything fi>r which we have direct 
evidence; for it seems to imply that the unconscious 
part of Mrs Verrall's mind was capable of a kind of 
telepathy, conveying so much and no more to 
one automatist and so much and no more to anMher 
automatist. But 1 must point out tiiat, if we do not 
ascribe this power to any embodied mind, we have to 
ascribe it to the disembodied mind of the supposed com¬ 
municator. So this much must be assumed in any case 
if we accept the interpretation whidli the investigators 
have put cm the Cross-Correspondences. And, except 
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on the principle of Omtu ignotmm /tv magnifieo^ I do not 
see why we should think it more likely that the dis¬ 
embodied mind of a dead man should be able to exercise 
selective telepathy than that the unconscious part of the 
embodied mind of a living member of the Society for 
Psychical Research should be able to do so. In foct 
the hypothesis that the spirit of die late Dr Verrall is 
communicating involves the assumption both of an other¬ 
wise unknown power of selective telepathy and of an 
otherwise unknown substance, viz., a disembodied spirit, 
to exercise this power. The hypothmiis which I ten- 
tetively put forward makes only the first of these two 
assumptions. It therefore has a greater intrinsic prob¬ 
ability ; and it seems equally capable of explaining 
the fiicts. 

I pass now to the second question. Could the fiu:ts 
which we have been considering be explained by some* 
thing kss than the hypothesis of a persistent psychic 
foctor? It will be remembered that the fiuxs to be 
explained are the revelation of cerutin details in the 
past life of a certain dead man, which are unknown at 
the time to the sitter and can afterwards be verified; or 
the occurrence of certain characteristic tricks of voice 
and manner in the entranced medium. Now it must 
be admitted that it is very rare for a detail about a dead 
man's past life to be verifiable unless it is known or has 
been known to someone now living. It must therefiDre 
be admitted to be theoretically possible that these 
phenomena are due to telepathy from tiie unconscious 
parts of the minds of living men who are remote from 
the place at which the sitting is being held. But, 
although this is conceivable, I cannot regard it as very 
plausible. It is very difficult to see what can determine 
the medium to select just those pieces of infbnnation 
from distant minds whkdi are relevant to the supposed 
communicator. It is true of course that the sitter has 
generally known the communicator; and we should 
have to suppose that the presence of a man who has 
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known X causes the medium to select from other 
minds bits of information about X and to reject bits of 
information about odier men. On any view some 
selective action on the part of the sitter must be postu¬ 
lated, since in the main those who are supplied n> be 
communicatings when a certain man hss a sitting with 
a medium are people whom the sitter has known. In 
my own sittings with Mrs Leonard, e.g., the alleged 
communicator has from the first been one particular 
man who was described with considerable accuracy and 
named with approximate (though not complete) accuracy 
at the first sitting. On the Compound Theory we 
should have to suppose that the preseno; of a certain 
sitter " attracts '* the psychic factors of certain dead men 
who were known to him. On the purely telepathic 
theory we should have to suppose that the presence of 
the sitter causes the medium to “select” from various 
minds scattered about the world certain bits of informa¬ 
tion which are relevant to someone whom the sitter has 
known. 

Although this hypothesis is possible, there are, I 
think, two arguments which make slightly against 
it and slightly in favour of the Compound Theory, 
(i) On the purely telepathic theory it is difficult to see 
why mediumistic communications should not be as 
much or more concerned with one’s living friends as 
with those who have died. This is not found to be so. 
On the Compound Theory this fiict is explicable; for, 
on this hypothesis, the psychic factor of a living mind 
is already attached to a certain living organism, Md 
this would presumably make it difficult or impossible 
for it to enter at the same time into the same relatimi 
with the organimn of the entranced medium. I think 
that some weight must be attached to this argument, 
though it is not conclusive. The main interest and 
e x pectation of both sitter and medium is to get messages 
which purport to come from the dead and not frmn 
those who are still alive; and this might account for 
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the &u:t that the medium ** selects” bits of information 
about dead men, even on the purely telepathic theory. 

(2) The second argument is due to Dr Richard 
Hodgson. He used it agiunst the hypothesis of tele¬ 
pathy from the sitter and in fovour ^ the hypothesis 
that the messages are due to the disembodi^ spirits 
of dead men. . I think that the argument can be adapted 
so that it can be used against the hypothesis of a more 
extended telepathy and in fovour of the Compound 
Theoiy. The argument may be put as follows. Suppose 
that a number of sitters S, ... S. sit with a certain 
medium, and that a number of communicators . . . C. 
profess to give messages through this medium. On the 
Compound Theory the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
communications which purport to come from a certain 
communicator Cr through a given medium would pre¬ 
sumably depend mainly on two things; (a) on the 
complexity of the psychic factor, and (d) on its adapta¬ 
tion to the organism of the medium. There is no 
obvious reason why the number and accuracy of the 
messages which purport to come from a given communi¬ 
cator through the same medium should vary much from 
one sitter to another; for the main function of the sitter, 
on this hypothesis, is simply to "attract” a certain psychic 
fector so that it enters into a temporary combination 
with the medium's organism. If this happens at all, the 
subsequent proceedings would seem to depend on the 
psychic fector and the medium rather than on the sitter. 
We should thus expect to find certain " communicators ” 
who are good with most sitters, and others who are bad 
with moat sitters; we should not expect to find certain 
sitters who are good with most " communicators ” and 
others who are bad with most " communicators ”. On 
the telepathic hypothesis we should expect the opposite 
resulL For, on this view, the sitter plajrs a much mme 
active part. Hfe thoughts and interests must determine 
the particular selection of information which the medium 
makes fitmi a perfect rag-bag of living minds. And his 
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power to do this would presumably depend on the peculiar 
endowments of his own mind and on its adaptation to 
the mind of the medium with whom he is sitting. On 
this hypothesis we should therefore expect that there 
would be some sitters who get good results from most 
alleged communicators through a given medium; and 
that there would be other sitters who get bad results 
from most alleged communicators through the same 
medium. 

Now Dr Hodgson had an enormous amount of experi> 
ence of the results of sittings with Mrs Piper extending 
over many years. And he carefully studied them and 
classified them from the above points of view. His 
conclusion was that certain alleged comtuumcators gave 
copious and accurate information to taost sitters; and 
that other alleged eomnmnicators gave fragmentary and 
incorrect information to most sitters. He did not find 
that certain sitters got copious and accurate information 
from most eommuHicators ; and that certain other sitters 
got feeble and fragmentary messages from most eom- 
mumcators. Thus, on the whole, the actual results are 
such as might be expected on the Compound Theory 
and are not such as might be expected on the theory 
dl generalised telepathy from living minds. On the 
whole then I am inclined to think that there is slightly 
more to be said for the Compound Theory than for the 
other alternatives. 

ComeAisioH .—^The view that the mind is existentially 
dependent on the organism and on nothing else is 
compatible with all the normal facts, and is pmitively 
suggested by them, though they do not necessitate it. 
And it is the simplest possible view to take. The theory 
that the mind merely uses the Ixxly as an instrument is 
difficult to reconcile with the normal facts; and it is 
doubtful whether there are any well-established abnormal 
phenomena that require it. The theory that the mind 
Is a compound substance, whose constituents are tlm 
organism and what I have called a ** psychic foctor is 

MN 
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compatible with all the normal &cts; though it is not 
suggested by them, and is more complmr than the theory 
that the mind is existentially dependent on the organism 
and on it alone. This Compound Theory seems to be 
the minimum assumption that will explain certain fairly 
well attested abnormal phenomena. Of course, many 
people will unhesitatingly reject the alleged ^ts on 
which I have based the argument of the latter part of 
this chapter. I am pretty sure that they will be wrong 
in doing so; but I vrill confine myself to this remark for 
their benefit. Anyone who adopts the view that the 
mind is existentially dependent on the organism alone 
is taking up a position which is not tmtssiiattd by the 
facts which everyone admits, and which can hardly be 
reconciled with the very poss^itity of many alleged fi^ts 
for which there is at least respectable prima evidence. 
Now this (I should have thought) is not a comfortable 
position to occupy. It compels one either to ignore all 
the phenomena in question, or to be continually occupied 
in explaining them away. The former course is not 
scientifically respectable; for it is certain that many 
people, quite as sensible as oneself and fisr more expert, 
have personally investigated these matters and have 
persuaded themselves of the genuineness of these phenes 
mena and of the impossibility of explaining them com¬ 
pletely by fraud or mistalm. And the latter course may 
at any moment be barred by some fact which we simply 
cannot explain away. Now the Compound Theory has 
at least this merit. It is compatibie with all the focts 
which everyone admits; it has nothing againM it except 
a superstitious objection to dualism; and it leaves open 
the possibility that these debatable phenomena are 
genuine. At the same time it does not compel anyone 
to accept them. It is quite open for anyone to hedd that 
the mind is a compound the cuganism and of a ptychic 
foctor which is not itself a mind; and yet to doubt or 
deny that diere is any conclusive evidence that a psychic 
foctOT ever persists after the destruction of the organism 
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with which it was combined, or that if it does persist it 
ever combines even for a moment with the organism of 
some living human being to form a temporary mind. 
This seems to me to be the great merit of the Compound 
Theory. It leaves open possibilities, and allows us to 
investigate alleged facts without an invincible a ^ori 
prejudice against their possibility. And yet it allows us 
to be as critical as we like about each of these alleged 
fimts, and about the evidence which is offered for each 
of them. 

I may remark in conclusion that the Compound Theory 
has certain advantages for those who favour the theory 
of metempsjrchosis, as Dr M'Taggart does. Instead 
of a single mind which amimatts a successive series of 
organisms we should have a single psjfehic factor which 
eombimcs with such a series of organisms to form a suc¬ 
cessive series of minds. There might be intervals during 
which a {»ychic foctor has become dissociated from an 
organism which has died and has not yet entered into 
combination with an organism that is about to be born. 
During such intervals this psycliic foctor might produce 
those abnormal phenomena which the ordinary Spiri¬ 
tualist takes as evidence for the survival of a certain 
human mind. I do not know of any facts which strongly 
suggest metempsychosis; but it is a possible theory, 
and it has the advantage of dealing with the " origin " 
of the mind at conception as well as with the " end ” of 
the mind at death. And it seems to me to be much 
more plausible when stated in terms of a persistent psychic 
foctor, which is not a mind, than it is when stated in terms 
of a persistent mind which animates successively a series 
organisms. 
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Introductonr Remaiks 

“ To conclude, tbere is nothing in this whole Disconise, nor 
in that 1 writ before .... as far as I can perceive, contrary to 
the Word of God or to Good Manners; or to the distarbance of 
Publiqne Tranquillity. Therefore I think ft may be profitably 
printed, and more imfitably taught in the Univemitiea, in case 
they ate think so to whom judgment of the aame belongeth. 
For .... the Universities ate the Fonntairu of Civilland Morall 
Doctrirw, from whence the Preachers and the Gentry, drawing 
such water as they find, use to sprinkle the same (both from the 
Pulpit and in their Conversation) upon the People." 

(Hobbbs, LtpitUkmm, CoiKlusion) 




SECTION E 


The Unity op the Mind and the Unity 
OF Nature 

Introductoiy Renuuks 

In this Section, which will bring this book to an end, 
1 propose first to consider the internal unity of the mind. 
I shall state and criticise certain theories which have 
been held on this subject, and shall try to make a 
tentative decision between them or to show that on the 
available evidence tlmre is no means of reaching even a 
probable decision, '^his will occupy the first chapter 
of the Section. In the second chapter I shall consider 
for the last time the status of the mind in Nature; and 
I shall conclude with a few words about the probable 
prospects of Mind in the course of future evolution. 



CHAPTER XIII 


The Unity of the Mind 

I SHALL begin by mentioning those facts about the 
mind which everyone admits and which every theory 
has to take into account. 

(i) It is admitted that the total state of a man's mind 
at any moment may be, and generally is, differentiated. 
This differentiation takes two different forms. (<i) My 
total state of mind at any moment may consist of 
mental events of various kinds. I may be feding tired, 
loaniing tea, tkiuking of my book, and so on. (k) There 
may be in my total mental state at any moment a 
number of mental events which are of the same kind 
but have different epistemological ohjeets. I may be 
thinking of my tea, of my book, of the multiplication- 
table, and so on. We may sum this up by saying that 
the total state of a mind at any time may be differentiated 
qualitatively or objectively or in both ways. As we 
have seen, identity of quality is compatible with diversity 
of objects. Similarly, identity of object is compatible 
with diversity of quality. E.g,^ I might at the same time 
be thinking of my tea, longing for my tea, and so on. 
Probably every total state of mind is diversified both 
qualitatively and objectively; and no doubt there are 
intimate causal connexions between the two kinds of 
differentiation. Still, they are distinct forms of differentia¬ 
tion even if they never occur in isoliuion from each other. 

(3) On the fisce of it there are two fundamentally 
different kinds of mental events, viz., those which do 
and those which do not have epistemological ofcgects. 
Compare, r^., the two statements “ I feel tired " or *' I 
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feel cross” with the two statements ** 1 see a chair” or 
**I want my tn”. The former seem to express kowt 
and not wkaty I am feeling. The latter seem to express 
whatf and not kow^ I am perceiving or desiring. I will 
call them respectively ‘‘non-referential” and *'refer* 
ential ” mental events. (Cf. Chap. VI.) Some people 
have ai^ued that idl mental events are really referential. 
This may possibly be true; but their arguments do 
not convince me, and their conclusion seems to me 
paradoxical. I think it very likely that my toul mental 
state at any moment is never wholly non-referential 
and never wholly referential; but this is as fer as I 
am willing to go. I therefore assume that there are 
these two different kinds of mental event, however 
closely they may always be connected with each other 
in r^l life. 

(3) At the same time there exist a number of different 
total mental states, which we say ** belong to different 
minds”. It is possible for there to be two contemporary 
mental events which have exactly the same determinate 
qualities and the same epistemological object; but these 
two mental events cannot belong to the same mind. 
(To this it would generally be added that no mental 
event can belong to more than one mind, and that every 
mental event must belong to some mind. But, in view 
of the facts of abnormal and supernormal psychology, 
it would periiaps be unwise to insist on this as strongly 
as on the other pmnts which have b^n mentioned.) 

(4) Certain series of succ»sive total mental sutes are 
said to **belong to a single mind". And the events 
which are differentiations ^ a pair of total sutes belong* 
ing to the same mind themselves belong to thm mind. 
(It would commonly be held that every toul menu! 
state is part of the history of some mind which endures 
for some time and has other earlier or later total sutes.) 

These are the main facU which every theory has to 
take into ooiuicferation. I now propose to sute various 
theoretically possible analyses of them. 
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AlttrutiTe ThceriM aibont fha Utaitj of tlio lOnd.— 
We may begin by dividing all theories into two great 
groups, via. (A) Centre-Theories, and (B) Non-centre- 
Theories. By a centre-theory I mean a theory which 
ascribes the unity of the mind to the &ct that there is a 
certain particular existent—a Centre—which stands in 
a common asymmetrical relation to all the mental events 
which would be said to be states of a certain mind, and 
does not stand in this relation to any mental events 
which would not be said to be states of this mind. By 
a non-centre theory I mean one which denies the 
existence of any such particular Centre, and ascribes the 
unity of the mind to the fiuX that certain mental events 
are directly inter^related in certain characteristic ways, 
and that other mental events are not related to these 
in the peculiar way in which these are related to each 
(Hher. 

Now centre-theories may be sub-divided into (a) Pure 
Ego Theories, and (^) Theories that do not assume a 
Pure Ego. By a Pure Ego I undendand a particular 
existent which is of a difierent kind from any event; it 
owns various events, but it is not itself an event. No 
doubt the commonest form of the Centre theory has in¬ 
volved a Pure Ego. But it seems conceivable that the 
unity of the mind might be due to the existence of a 
Centre, and yet that this centre might itself be an evenL 
It is possible that this is what William James had in 
mind when he talked of the " passing thought *' as being 
the ** thinker". So we had better leave room for theories 
of this type. 

{A, m) Pur* Ego TMterios, Theories which assume a 
special kind of existent Centre—a Pure Ego—may be 
divided according to the view which they take about 
mental events. A mental event is certainly a Substan¬ 
tive : it is the kind of entity which can be a logical 

subject of a proposition, but cannot play any other part 
in a propositfon. But there are two diflferent kinds <MF 
substantives, vis., those whidi exist and those which 
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only subsuL A Pure Ego, if there be such a thing, is 
an existent substantive. A fiu:t or a proposition is a 
substantive, in the sense defined above. We can say 
that *'The execution of Charles I was a political mis¬ 
take" or that “It is probable that Edwin will marry 
Angelina ". Here we have facts or propositions function¬ 
ing as subjects of other propositions. And they cannot 
play any other part in a proposition. They are therefore 
substantives. But they do not mcist (though they may 
contain existenm as constituents); they merely subsist. 
Now, granted that mental events are substantives, it 
might be held (i) that they are merely subsistent, or 
(ii) that they are existent substantives. Non-centre 
theories about the mind are obliged to hold that mental 
events are existent substantives; but Pure Ego theories 
have already got an existent sut»tantive, viz., the Pure 
Ego. They can therefore take their choice about mental 
events. They can regard mental events either as fiu:ts 
about Pure Egos, or as existents of a peculiar kind which 
stand in specially intimate connexion with existents of 
another kind, viz.. Pure Egos. We will now consider 
these two forms of Pure Ego theory in turn. 

(i) On this view there is a plurality of different Pure 
Egos. All these Pure Egos have certain causal char¬ 
acteristics or “foculties", the power of remember¬ 
ing, the power of reasoning and so on. Beside this, each 
Pure Ego at each moment has some determinate form of 
some determinable non-causal quali^; and each Pure 
Ego at each moment has some determinate form of some 
determinable relation to some object or other. A mental 
event is the fimt that a certain Pure Ego has a certain 
determinate form of a certain determinable non-causal 
quality at a certain mmnent; or it is the fact that a 
certain Pure Ego stands at a certain moment in acertain 
determinate fcnm oi some determinable non-causal re¬ 
lation to a cmtiun object. The first kind <ff fiurt is what 
we have called a ** non-referential ” menml event; the 
second land of fact is what we have called a ** referential" 
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mental event. we might take **tiredness” as one 

determinable quality, and " crossness " as another. Then 
the mental event of Idling tired is the fitct thiU a certain 
Pure Ego has a certain determinate form of the quality 
of tiredness at a certain moment. Again, perceiving and 
desiring would be two determinable relations; and the 
mental event of seeing 'a chur would be the foot that a 
certain Pure Ego has this determinate form of the relation 
of perceiving at a certain moment to a certain chair. 
Now a Pure Ego can have determinate forms of several 
different determinable qualities at the same time; eg;, 
it can at the same time have the quality of tiredness in 
a certain degree and the quality of crossness in a cermin 
degree. Similarly, it may have the same determinate 
relation to several different objects at the same time, or 
it may have at the same time different kinds of relation 
to the same object. A total mental state would then be 
the fsct that a certiun Pure Ego at a certain moment has 
several different non-causal qualitira, stands in non- 
causal relations of several different kinds, and stands in 
the same kind of non*causal relation to several different 
objects. To say that all these contemporary mental 
events are differentiations of a single total state of a 
certain mind is just to say that each of them is a foct 
about the same Pure Ego and the same moment of time 
and about different qualities or relations or the same 
relation and different objects. 

So much for what we might call the **transverae unity 
of a crMS-section of the history (rf a mind ” on this view. 
The “ longitudinal unity ” of a mind, as we might call 
it, could be explained on this view in two alternative 
ways, (a) The simplest theory would be that the same 
Pure Ego persists; and that it has different determinate 
qualities, or stands in different determinate relations, or 
stands in the same determinate relations to different 
objects, at different times. To say that two succesMve 
total statM are states of the same mind is just to say 
that both of them are facts about the same Pure Ego, 
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about different moments of time, and about the same or 
different qualities or relations or objects. (P) It would, 
however, be possible to hold a view which is a kind of 
compromise between a Central and a non-Central 
Theory. It might be held that the unity of each total 
state requires a Pure Ego. But it might be held that 
the longitudinal unity of a mind does not require that 
one and the same Pure Ego should be a common con¬ 
stituent of a series of successive total states. It might 
be held that there is a different Pure Ego for each 
different total state of the same mind, and that two 
successive total states are assigned to the same mind 
because of certain characteristic relations which they 
have to each other and which they do not have to other 
total states which would not be assigned to this mind. 
This second Theory is a Central Theory for the trans¬ 
verse unity, and a non-Central Theory for the longi¬ 
tudinal unity of the mind. 

Whichever form of this theory we may take it follows 
that every mental event must be “owned” by some 
Pure Ego. For every mental event is a fact about 
some Pure Ego, and it may be said to be “owned” 
by the Pure Ego which it is about. 1 think that it 
would also follow from either form of the theory that no 
mental event could be owned by more than one Pure 
Ego. For a mental event is the fact that a ce^in Pure 
Ego has a certain quality or stands in a certain relation 
to a certain object at a certain moment. Now, although 
two Pure Egos might have precisely the same quality 
and stand in precisely the same relation to the same 
ol^ect at the same time, yet it would be one foct that 
Pure Ego A had this quality or stood in this relation 
to this object, and it would be another fact that Pure 
Ego B did so. Hence there would be two menUl 
events and not one. Finally, although on either form 
of the theory every mental event would be owned'by 
some Pure Ego and no mental event would be owned 
by more than one, it would be possible on the second 
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form of the theory that there might be mental events 
which were not states of any mind. For there might 
be certain mental events which did not stand in such 
relations to any mental event of earlier or later date that 
the two could be regarded as successive slices of the 
history of a mind. 

(ii) We will now consider the second great division of 
Pure Ego theories, vis., those which regard mental 
events as existent substantives and not merely as sub* 
sistent focts about the qualities and relations of Pure 
Egos. On this type of theory we must suppose that 
non-causal qualities, such as tiredness or crossnns, 
belong, not to Pure Egos, but to mental events. We 
must further assume a peculiar asymmetric relation of 
'*ownership” between a Pure Ego and certain mental 
events. On the first form of Pure Ego theory '‘owner¬ 
ship ” was not a peculiar maUrial relation ; a Pure Ego 
owned a state when the state was the fiu:t that this Pure 
Ego had such and such a quality or stood in such and 
such a relation at a certain time. Ownership was thus 
the formal relation of a subject to a fisct about that 
subject. On the present form of the theory mental 
events are not facts about Pure Egos, and the owner¬ 
ship of a mental event by a Pure Ego cannot be dealt 
with in this simple way. 

Let us consider the analysis of a typical mental state 
on the two forms of the Pure Ego theory. We will 
begin with the kind vX. state which is expressed the 
phrase " I feel tired On the firm form of the theory 
this can be analysed into: " A certain Pure Ego has a 
certain determinate form of the determinable quality of 
tiredness now.” On the second form of the theory it 
would be analysed into: "There is a mental event 
characterised 1^ a certain determinate form of the deter- 
minaUe quality ctf tiredness, and this event is owned 
by a certain Pure Ego.” Next let us consider a refer¬ 
ential mental event, such as dmt which would be 
expressed by the phrase: "1 am thinking of the number 
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a." On the first form of the theory this could be 
analysed into: **A certain Pure Ego stands now in a 
certain determinate form of the determinable relation 
of * cognising' to the number 2.” On the second form 
of the theory it could be analysed into: **There is a 
mental event which stands in a certain determinate form 
of the determinable relation of ‘cognising* to the 
number 2, and this event is owned by a certain Pure 
Ego.** 

There are several points to be noticed about these 
alternative analyses. In die first place, on both theories 
there is a relation of the Pure Ego to the mental event, 
and also a relation of the Pure Ego to the determinate 
quality, in the case of a non-referential state of mind. 
On the firat theory, the Pure Ego is ckaracterised direcdy 
by tiredness; on the second theory, the Pure Ego has 
to the quality of tiredness a compound relation which is 
the logical product of the two relations of "owning** 
and "being characterised by**. For, on the second 
theory, the Pure Ego owns something which is 
ckarueUrised by tiredness. The difference is that, on the 
first theory, the relation between the Pure Ego and the 
quaJi^ is direct, like that of fiither to son; whilst, on 
the second theory, it is indirect, like that of uncle to 
nephew. Again, on the first theory, die relation aS 
Pure Ego to mental event is the formal relation of a 
subject to a foct about that sulgect; whilst, on the 
second theory, it is the non^formal relation of " owner¬ 
ship ** between one existent substtntive of a certain kind 
and another exutent substantive of a different kind. 
Similar remarks apply to reforential mental states on 
the two theories. On the first theory, the Pure Ego 
stands direcdy in a cognitive relation to an object. On 
the second theory, it stands in a compound relation to 
this object; this relation is the logical product of the 
two relations of "owning** and "arising**; for the 
Pure Ego awns smnething which eogmises the olyect. 
It must, therefore, be admitted that both theories are 
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able to deal with all the various relations which any 
theory has to recognise; they diffisr here only in the 
(act that a relation which is direct and simple on one 
theory is indirect and complex on the other. Secondly, 
on the present form of the Pure Ego theory it is not 
logically impossible that there* should be mental events 
which are not owned by any Pure Ego at all; nor is it 
logically impossible that some mental events should 
be owned at once by several Pure Egos. On the first 
form of the theory it followed logically from the nature 
of mental events that there could not be unowned or 
common mental events; if this is to be maintained on 
the present form of the theory it will be necessary to 
add certain synthetic propositions about the relation 
of *' ownership 

There is one other point which had better be men¬ 
tions! at this stage. As stated by us, both forms of 
the Pure Ego theory have presupposed a plurality of 
different determinable mental qualities and a plurality 
of different determinable relations to an epistemological 
object. On the first theory these qualities directly 
characterise the Pure Ego, and these relations directly 
connect the Pure Ego with epistemological objects; on 
the second theory the qualities directly charaixerise 
mental events, and the relations directly connect mental 
events with epistemological objects. Now I do not 
think that either theory could dispense with a plurality 
of different,determinable mental qtuiiiiies. For there 
are certainly different kinds ci feeling, such as ** feeling 
tired", **feeling cross”, etc., and it seems impossible 
to regard the diference between feeling tired and feeling 
cross as simply a diftrence of relation to some object or 
as a difference in the objects to which something is 
related. It would seem then as if **tiredness” and 
“crossness” were so many different non-relational 
determinables. But, if we once grant a plurality of 
different d^rminable mental qualities, it might be 
suggested that we f»uld do without a plurality oi 
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different determinable mental relations to objects. We 
have counted cog:nising as one kind of determinable 
relation to an object, and desiring as another kind of 
determinable relation to an object. But could we not 
manage with only a single determinable relation to an 
object, which we might call “ objective reference " ? M ight 
not the difference between cognising and desiring simply 
be a difference in the qualities of the term which stands 
at the moment in the relation of reference to an object? 
On the first form of the Pure Ego theory this suggestion 
would work out as followa Supp(»e I think of my tea 
first, and then desire my tea. There would, on both 
occasions, be simply some determinate form of the 
general relation of reference between my Pure Ego and 
my tea. But on the second occasion, when 1 desired 
my tea in addition to thinking of it, my Pure Ego would 
have a certain characteristic quality which it did not 
have on the first occasion. A thing would be ** desired ” 
when it stood in the relation of being “referred to'* 
by a Pure Ego which had at the time a certain specific 
quality. On the second form of the Pure Ego theory 
the suggestion would work out as follows. A desire 
for my tea would be a mental event which (a) has a 
certain characteristic quality, and ( 3 ) has the relation of 
objective reference to my tea. A mere thought of my 
tea would be a mental event which (a) lacks this charac¬ 
teristic quality, and (^) has the relation of objective 
reference to my tea. It may be remarked that all other 
mental attitudes towards objects presuppose the cognitive 
attitude; we cannot desire, fear, hate, or lo%'e anything, 
without having an idea of the object towards which we 
take this attitude. Hence it would be plausible^ to 
identify the cognitive relation with the general relation 
of objective reference; and to suppose that all other 
mental attitudes consist of the holding of this relation 
between a Pure Ego or a mental event and an epiMemo- 
logical ol]ject, ti^;ether with the fimt that this Pure 
Ego or mental event has at the time a certain character- 
oo 
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istic quality which determines whether the attitude is 
called “ desire ", or “ love ”, or “ hate " or what not. 

Thus we get a cross-division of Pure. Ego theories 
according to whether they do or do not assume a 
plurality of different kinds of relation of reference to 
objects. I will now leave the exposition of the various 
possible forms of Pure Ego theory, and will pass to the 
theory of a Centre which is an event and not a Pure Ego. 

(At d) Centml-EvtHt Theories. It is evident that these 
form a kind of half-way house between Pure Ego 
theories and Non-Centre Theories of the mind. They 
resemble Pure Ego theories in the fact that the 
unity of a total mental state at any moment depends 
on a common relation in which all its difforentiations 
stand to a common Centre. They resemble Non-Centre 
Theories in the fact that this Centre is itself an event and 
not a peculiar kind of existent substantive ; it is of the 
same nature as the events which it unifies. I think that 
the most plausible form of this theory would be to 
identify the Central Event at any moment with a mass 
of bexiily feeling. The longitudinal unity of a self 
through a period of time would then depend on the 
fact that there is a mass of bodily feeling which goes on 
continuously throughout this period and varies in 
quality not at all or very slowly. At any moment there 
are many such masses of bodily feeling, which are 
numerically different however much they may be alike 
in quality. These form the Centres of a number of 
different contemporary total states of mind. Each of 
them is a thin slice of a long and highly uniform strand 
of bodily feeling; and each of these strands of bodily 
feeling accounts for the longitudinal unity of one mind. 

The transverse unity of a total mental state might be 
accounted for in two different ways on this theory, 
which are similar to forms (i) and (ii) of the Pure Ego 
theory, (i) We might suppose that each cross-section 
of one of these strands has various other qualities beside 
that quality in which all adjacent cross-sections of the 
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same strand closely resemble each other. These other 
qualities may vary diarply between adjacent cross- 
sections of the same strand. JS^., suppose we take 
two adjacent sections of a certain strand, each 
which lasts for a minute. There may be a pi^ominant 
resemblance in quality between the two; but the first 
may have in addition a ** toothachy" quality, and the 
second may have in addition a **headachy'* quality. 
The transverse unity of the total mental state will 
consist in the fact that the same Central Event has a 
plurality of difierent determinate qualities in addition 
to that quality in which it resembles adjacent Central 
Events of the same strand. So far we have con¬ 
sidered only non-objective mental events. Objective 
mental events could be dealt with as follows. We might 
suppose that the same Central Event, which has these 
various qualities, also stands in various determinate 
forms of various determinable relations to various 
objects. The foct that a Central Event stands in such 
and such a determinate form of such and such a relation 
to such and such an object will be, on this view, what 
is meant by saying that such and such a referential 
mental state is occurring in such and such a mind. 

(ii) The other alternative would be to assume a 
plurality of existent mental events beside those which 
are bodily feelings and constitute Central Events. 
These other events would then have characteristic 
mjtnfal qualities and stand in characteristic mental 
relations to objects of various kinds. And the transveiee 
unity of a toul menul state would consist in the fact 
that a single central bodily feeling stands in a certain 
common relation to a number of other mental events, 
each of which has its own characteristic qualities, and 
some of which stand in characteristic relations to objecta. 

As in the case of the Pure Ego theory, we might try 
to do without a plurality of different determinable mental 
relations to objects, provided we accefH a plutmliqr of 
mental qualities. We might postulate a single deters 
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minable mental relation of ** objective reference And 
we mif^ht distinguish the apparently different kinds of 
objective reference, such as desire, love, fear, etc., by 
characteristic differences in the quality of the term which 
stands in the relation of objective reference to an object. 

(iO NoH-C«nind Tkeorigs. Th«e Theori^ try to 
dispense with the assumption of an existent centre, 
whether it be a Pure Ego or a Central Event. The unity 
of a total mental state consists in the fact that a number 
of contemporaiy mental events, each with its own char* 
acteristic qualities, are directly interrelated in certain 
characteristic ways. There are other contemporary 
mental events which are not related in these ways to a 
given set of interrelated mental events of this kind. 
These either belong to no mind at all, or to a contem¬ 
porary tc^l state of some other mind. The longitudinal 
unity of a mind is due to the feet that certain non¬ 
contemporary total mental states, of the kind just 
described, are related to each other in characteristic 
ways. It is obviously logically possible on such a 
theory that there should be mental events which do not 
belong to any total mental state, and total mental states 
which do not belong to any' mind. 

There are several remarks oS a general logical dharacter 
to be made on the relation between Central and Non- 
Central Theories, (i) If a number of terms stand in a 
common relation to a certain enher term it necessarily 
follows that they will stand in a symmetrical rel^ion to 
each cMher. E.^., if A and B be both children of X, they 
necessarily stand in the relation of ** brother-or-sister ” to 
each other. This consequence may be called merely 
**analytic*', since the relation of **brother-or-sister** 
b e t we e n A and B just $neaHs that A is a child of smneone 
who is a parent of B. But (ii) the feet that a number oi 
terms stand in a common relation to a certain other term 
mety entail a consequmice about the relation oi these 
terms to each other whidi is not merely analytic. 
Suppose, tf^., that four points A, B, C, and D are all 
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at the same distance from a point X. Then it necessarily 
follows that the angle ABD is equal to the angle ACD. 
This consequence about the relations of the points cannot 
be called merely analytic; for it is certainly not a mere 
restatement or weakening of the statement that A, B, C, 
and D are all at the same distance from X. It might 
have been recognised by a person who had never sus¬ 
pected that there was a point X from which these four 
points were equidistant. We must, therefore, admit 
that the direct relations which we discover between 
a number of terms may in fact be entailed by their 
standing in a common relation to some other term, 
(iii) If a number of terms be interrelated directly in a 
characteristic way it follows analytically that there is 
soiHtihing to which they all stand in a common asym¬ 
metrical relation, even though there be no Existent 
Centre in the system. For each of them is a constituent 
in the^c/ that they are all related to each other in this 
particular way; and so this fact stands in a common 
asymmetrical relation to all these terms. Thus, even if 
a number of interrelated terms have no Existent Centre, 
there is always a certain substantive, which subsists 
though it does not exist, which stands in a common 
asymmetrical relation to all of them and might be called 
their '* Subsistent Centre ”. (iv) What has just been 
asserted is merely an analytic consequence of the fact 
that the terms in question are interrelated. But the fact 
that a number of terms are directly interrelated way 
entail the synthetic consequence that there is an Existent 
Centre which stands in a common asymmetricid relation 
to them all. If the four points A, B, C, and D be so 
related to each other that the angle ABD is equal to 
the angle ACD it follows that these points are concyclic, 
that there is a certain point X from which they arc 
all equidistant. And this is not a mere resUtement or 
weakening of the original statement about the equally 
of the two angles. It must, therefore, be admitt^ that 
the direct relations which we discover among a set 
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terms tmty in fact entail that there is a certun Existent 
Centre which stands in a common symmetric relation- 
to all of them. Lastly (v) we must notice that theories 
of the Non-Central Type are not obliged to hold that the 
relations which bind certain contemporary mental events 
into a total mental state, or the relations which bind 
certain successive total mental states into a mind, are 
dyadic relations. Both kinds of relation might be irre- 
ducibly polyadic, like jealousy or trusteeship. 

I have mentioned these purely logical points for two 
opposite reasons. On the one hand it is often objected 
in limuu against Non-Central Theories that our use of 
personal pronouns, like I " and *' You ", presupposes 
that we recognise the existence of Centres; and that Non- 
Central Theories are necessarily incapable of accounting 
for this fact. We see that this preliminary objection 
is baseless. Even on Non-Central Theories there is 
necessarily something which can be called **I" or 
** You ". This something is a substantive, and it stands 
in a common asymmetrical relation to *' my " state or to 
** your " states respectively. The only difference betvreen 
Central and Non-Central Theories is about the logical 
nature of this substantive. On Central Theories it is a 
particular existent, either a Pure Ego or a Central Event. 
On Non-Central Theories this substantive is a Fa($ about 
certain mental events and their interrelations, and so its 
mode of being is subsistence and not existence. What 
the opponents of Non-Central Theories have to prove is, 
therefore, not simply that the unity of the mind involves 
an entity other than its states, which stands in a common 
asymmetrical relation to all these states; but that this 
entity is an existent and not merely a snbsistent substantive. 

On the other hand, it is often objected in iiurine to 
Central Theories (and, in particular, to Pure Ego 
Theories) that all that we can observe is mental events 
and their direct relations to each other. We cannot 
observe Pure Egos and their relations to mental events 
or to objects. As against this preliminary objetxion it was 
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worth while to remark that, if there were an Existent 
Centre, Uiis foct might entail synthetically the subsistence 
of certain direct relations between the mental events which 
it unifies. And conversely that the subsistence of certain 
observable relations between a set of mental events might 
entail that there was an Existent Centre to which they 
all stood in a certain common relation. In this connexion 
the following remark may be of interest by way of 
analogy. The existence of conic sections was recognised, 
and many of their properties were worked out, lung 
before it was known that to each conic section there is a 
peculiar point (the Focus) and a peculiar straight line 
(the Directrix) and that all the other properties of any 
conic entail and are entailed by the fact that every point 
on it is such that its distance from the focus bears a fixed 
ratio to its distance from the directrix. 

It remains to be noti^ that Non-Central Theories, 
like Central Theories,'^ay take two different forms 
according to whether we assume a plurality of different 
determinable relations of objective reference, such as 
cognising, desiring, loving, etc., or content ourselves 
with a single determinable relation of objective reference 
and a plurality of different determinable qualities in the 
terms which stand in this relation to objects, '"^e must 
remark here, however, that a still further degree of 
simplification has been attempted by certain philosophers, 
such as William James and Bertrand Russell. All 
forms of all theories which we have so far mentioned 
have distinguished sharply between the eonstitunts of a 
mind and its obftrts. The objects of the inind were 
never supposed to be also constituents of it, except 
possibly in the very special case where the inind is 
introspecting and making one of its own states into an 
object. On the first form of the Pure Ego theory the 
mind can hardly be said to have constituents at all. 
The Pure Ego is a constituent of a number erf fects, and 
the objects of the mind are constituents of some of these 
facts. But this does not make the objeett constituentt 
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of the mind. On the second form of the Pure Ego 
themy the constituents of the mind are the Pure Ego 
and the mental events which it owns. Some of these 
mental events are constituents of certain fiscts of which 
the objects of the mind are also constituents. But this 
again does not make the objects constituents of the 
mind. On the theories which reject the Pure Ego, 
which am have so fisr considered, the constituents of the 
mind are mental events. Some of these mental events 
are constituents of facts of which the objects of the mind 
are also constituents; but this does not make the objects 
of the mind constituents of it.^^he form of Non-Central 
theory which we have now to mention holds that the 
mind is composed of its objects interrelated in certain 
characteristic ways. A total state of mind just is the 
foct that a certain set of objects are related to each other 
at a certain moment in a certain way ; and a particular 
mental event just is the hurt that at a certain moment a 
cert^n object stands in certain relations to certain other 
interrelated objects. 

Disenisieii of the Altomalive Thoorios. 1 have now 
stated and tried to explain all the alternative theories 
about the unity of the mind with which I am acquainted. 
It will be seen that they are very numerous; and that 
none of them, witii the possible exception of the third 
form of Non-Central Theory, is so obviously silly tiiat it 
can safely be dismissed without discussion. And even 
this third form cA Non-Central Theory has been held 
by such eminent men that it would be impertinent to 
ignore it. 

Pbtredity of Rdmtwms of Rtferemee, 1 will begin hf con¬ 
sidering a question which arises on all the alternatives, 
vis., whether it is necessary to assume a pluraliqr of 
different determinable reliuions of reference to an ohtject 
as well as a plurality dT different determinable mental 
qualities. Itaeema to me that it would not be posnble 
to dispense with a plurality of different determinable 
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relations of reference on the first form of the Pure Ego 
theory. Let us consider, the two attitudes of loving 
and hiding. It is impossible for the same mind to love 
and to hate the same object at the same time. If then 
we suppose that the statement " X loves A ” means ** X 
has the quality /, and stands in the relation of reference 
to A and that the statement ** X hates A '* means " X 
has the quality A, and stands in the same relation of 
reference to A”, we shall have to suppose that the 
qualities / and A are incompatible with each other. But 
it is quite certain that X can love A and hate B at the 
same time. And, on the present analysis, this would 
seem to require X to have at the same time the two in¬ 
consistent qualities i and A, Now, if X be a Pure Ego, 
we cannot avwd this by supposing that one part of X 
has the quality A and another part has the quality /; 
for X will n(d have parts. Hence it seems impossible 
to accept this analysis on the first form of the Pure Ego 
theory. The same result may be brought out in a 
different way. It is certain that I may cognise both A 
and B, and desire A and not desire B at the same time. 
Now, if ** X desires A ” means “ X cognises A and has 
the quality <f", it would seem to follow that, when X 
cognises both A and B and desires only A, X must both 
have and not have the quality A And this seems to be 
impossible if X be a Pure Ego. Thus 1 think we may 
conclude that the first form of the Pure Ego theory 
requires a plurality of different determinable relations 
of reference as well as a plurality of different mental 
qualities. 

This kind of difficulty does not arise on any theory 
riiaf admits of a plurality of existent mental events in 
the same total mental state. Take, /.g., the second 
fi>rm iff the Pure Ego theory. Here the statement 
that **X cognises A and B, desires A, and does not 
desire B " may be reduced to "X owns the eventse^ and 
and both stand in the same relation of reference 
to the objects A and B respectively; and has, whilst 
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t lacks, the quality </.** There is no inconsistency in 
this. Omitting' for the present the third form of the 
Non-Central Theory, I think we may say that it is 
logically possible for all the other theories to account 
for the facts without assuming a plurality of different 
determinable relations of reference. Can we go any 
further than this? 

When 1 try to analyse introspectively such referential 
situations as seeing a chair, wanting my tea, loving my 
friend, and hating nationalism, and when I comi»re 
them with each other and with other situations which 
I can introspect, I seem to be pretty certain of the 
following propositions, (i) That in all these situations 
an object is being cognised by me. (a) That in each 
of them something is present beside this object, and 
that there is an asymmetrical relation between this 
something and the object. (3) That there is a qualita¬ 
tive difference between the four situations which does 
not ronsist in the fact that the objects differ in quality. 
For I find that desiring my tea and merely thinking of 
my tea differ in this way, although their objects are the 
same. And I find that thinking of my tea and thinking 
of my chair do not differ in this way, although their 
objects differ very greatly in quality. But I do not 
find that introspection tells me with any certainty 
whether this qualitative difference is (a) simply a differ¬ 
ence in the quality of the non-objective constituents of 
the situations, or {6) simply a difference in the asym¬ 
metrical relations between the two constituents, or (e) a 
difference in both. Still (4) there are some facts which 
make the alternative (a) somewhat plausible. There 
are states which I can introspect, which are c^led 
**emotional moods”, such as crossness, restlessnos, 
etc. These seem to be non-referential mental states. 
And it seems that certain emotional moods bear a 
strong qualitative resemblance to certain emoticms, 
which are referential mental situations. there 

is an obvious connexion between the emoticmal mocxl 
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of crossness and the emotion of anger at some definite 
object. And it would be plausible to exprt»u this rela¬ 
tion saying that anger is a state of crossness '* directed 
at*' a certain cognised object, that desire is a sute of 
restlessness "directed at" a certain cognised object, 
and so on. It seems plain to me that the relation of 
"cognising" is not the same as the relation of "being 
directed at"; but it does seem plausible to suggest 
that no relations are involved in the various kinds 
of referential situation except the two relations of 
" cognising " and " being directed at" an object; and 
that the characteristic differences between various kinds 
of referential situation are wholly due to differences of 
quality in that which cognises and is directed at the 
object. 

I do nc^ suppose for a moment that this argument is 
conclusive. In the first place, emotional moods may 
really be emotions with highly indeterminate objects. 

being cross may consist of being angry with 
*'things-in-generalIn that case the suggestion that 
the various kinds of emotion are just so many different 
kinds of emotional mood "directed at” objects breaks 
down. Secondly, it is perfectly possible that the rela¬ 
tion which the emotional mfxxl of crossness bears to an 
object in the emotion of anger is a different relation 
from that which the emotional mood of restlessness 
bears to an object in the state known as " desire". I 
do not think that introspection is capable of refuting 
either of these possibilities. So the upshot of the matter 
is this. Except on the first form of the Pure Ego theory 
there is no logical impossibility in the attempt to do 
without a plurality of different determinable relations 
of reference to objects. Introspection, so far as 1 can 
nothing conclusive to say against the 
suggestion. And there are certain fects open to intn^ 
spection which slightly favour it. The only other 
point in its support is the methodological principle 
•tt»t entities are not to be needlessly multiplied. But 
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this is only a guide for our procedure; it is not a law 
which is binding upon Nature. 

Re/treutial and Non-Ro/erentiat Situations and the Third 
Form of Non-Central Theory, I must now remind the 
reader of a distinction which we drew in Chapter VI, 
which I have so far kept in the background in this 
chapter in order to avoid excessive complication. It 
will be remembered that we distinguished situations 
into (<i) those which do and those which do not refer to 
epistemological objects, and (^) those which do and 
those which do not contain objective constituents. These 
two distinctions we expressed respectively by the phrases 
*' referential" and ** non-referential *’ and by the phrases 
"objective" and "non-objective”. It will be remem¬ 
bered that we said that there are probably mental events 
which are non-objective and non-referential, e.g.^ vague 
feelings; that probably all mental situations which are 
referential are also objective; and that possibly there 
are mental situations, such as pure sensations of sounds, 
coloured patches, etc., which are objective but non- 
referential. Finally, we must remember that, in per¬ 
ception, memory, etc., the objective constituent of the 
situation cannot be identified with the epistemological 
object of the situation or with the ontological object 
(if there happens to be one) which corresponds to this 
epistemological object. The position is that to " refer 
to such and such an epistemological object” is uproyeNy 
of any situation which has such and such a structure 
and such and such an objective constituent. There may 
be no ontological object corresponding to this: and, 
even if there should be one, it cannot as a rule be identi¬ 
fied with the objective constituent of the situation. And 
we have seen grave reason to doubt whether, even in 
the case of veridical perceptual and memory-situations, 
the objective constituent is ever literally a part of the 
ontological object which corresponds to the situation. 

Bearing these facts in mind, we can see that the 
various alternative theories have been suted too simply 
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as regards referential situations. Such an event as *' 1 
am seeing a chair*' cannot really consist in the fact that 
a certain Pure Ego is now standing in a certain relation 
to a certain chair; at best it can only consist in the fact 
that a certain Pure Ego is standing in a certain relation 
to a cerbtin sensum. If the perceptual situation be 
veridical this sensum also stands in a certain peculiar 
relation to a certain chair; but at that stage we have 
left the psyckoiogieal analysis of minds and mental 
events, and are entering the region of epistemology and 
ontology. Similar remarks apply, Mutatis mutandis^ to 
referential situations on ail the alternative theories. 
Suppose we hold that a referential situation consists in 
the fisct that a certain events and not a certain Pure Ego, 
stands in a certain relation to a certain object. We 
must still recognise that the object to which the event 
stands in this relation is not the chair, or table, or what 
not, which corresponds to the epistemological object 
the situation; even if there be such a thing, as there 
often is not. The object to which the event stands 
in this relation is a certain sensum or image; and the 
further question whether there is an ontological object 
corresponding to the epistemological object of the situa¬ 
tion, and, if so, how the sensum or image is related to 
this ontologifSil object, does not arise in the psychological 
analysis of the situation. 

Since these remarks apply equally to all theories 
about the structure of the mind they do not directly 
help us to decide between the various alternatives. But 
they enable us to say something further about the third 
form of the Non-Central theory, i.*.% the view that a 
mind is composMl of its objects, suitably interrelated, 
and that it has no other constituents. The natural inter¬ 
pretation of this theory would be that the mind consists 
of the chairs, tables, people, pink rats, unicorns, etc., 
which it is said to be “aware of"; (.e., that its con¬ 
stituents are the objects which it refers to, and that it 
has no other constituents. Now this is certainly false. 
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When a dninkaid perceives a pink rat it is impossible 
that one of the constituents of his mind can be the pink 
nt that he is perceiving; for there are no pink rats to 
be constituents of anything. And in general we may 
say that, even when there is an ontological object 
corresponding to a referential state of mind, tMs object 
is not a constituent of the state and, a fortiori^ is not a 
constituent of the mind. Thus the theory that the 
constituents of the mind are what would commonly be 
called its **objects’* has no plausibility whatever if by 
'* its objects ” you mean the things to which it refers in 
its referential states of mind. The theory is worth dis¬ 
cussing only on the assumption that by "its objects” 
we mean the objeethit comsHituuts of its objective states 
of mind. The difference between the two alternatives 
is roughly this. On the first interpretation the theory 
asserts that the constituents of the mind are the ikmgs 
that it perceives, the tvemts that it remembers, and so on. 
This, as I have said, may be rejected at once as absurd. 
On the second interpretation the theory asserts that the 
constituents of the mind are the apptaramuM toU dl the 
things that it jperceives, of the events that it remembers, 
and so on.'^his, so for as I can understand, is the 
form dt the theory which Mr Russell defends in his 
Anafysis of Mind; and it is certainly the only form of it 
which is capable of defence. Now, such a theory nuikes 
certain assertions and certain denials, (i) It asserts 
that sensa and images are constituents of minds, (a) It 
denies that they have any other constituents. (3) Mr 
Russell further asserts that sensa are constituents of 
physical objects, though he is not bold enough to assert 
that images are constituents of past events. We may 
leave this third assertion, which is not strictly relevant 
to our present discussion, «id confine ourselves to 
(i)and(a). 

The assertion (1) would not commonly be regarded as 
partieulatiy startling. Probably most philosophers in 
the past have regarded sensa and images as constituents 
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of minds. The difference between them and Mr Russell 
here is simply that he regards sensa as being con¬ 
stituents of physical objects as well as being constituents 
of minds, whilst they would almost certainly have held 
that what is a constituent of a mind cannot also be a 
constituent of a physical object. It is in the denial 
(2) that Mr Russell’s theory would commonly be held to 
be paradoxical. It would commonly be held that any 
mind contains other constituents beside sensa and images. 
In so far as Mr Russell denies that a mind contains a 
perfectly unique constituent—a Pure Ego—in addition 
to sensa and images a great many psychologists 
and philosophers would agree with him. But most 
people would say that, if the mind had no constitu¬ 
ents except sensa and images, it would be impossible 
to account for the distinction between non-objective 
mental events, such as feeling cross or tired, and objec¬ 
tive mental events, such as sensing a flash or seeing a 
gun. I am not at all clear what answer Mr Russell 
would make to this objection. At certain points in his 
Anafysis of Mind he makes great play with “feelings” 
of various specific kinds, e.g.t “belief-feelings", “feel¬ 
ings of femiliarity", “feeling of reality", and so on. 
But he does not seem to make it very clear what he 
supposes these “feelings" to be. Are they supposed 
to be sensa or images of a peculiar kind? If so, the 
words “ sensum " and “ image " are being used with so 
wide a meaning that the sutement that the oiUj con¬ 
stituents of the mind are sensa and images is hardly 
worth making. For it amounts to little more than a 
denial of the Pure Ego theory; and Mr Russell pre¬ 
sumably intended to do more than flog what most of 
his contemporaries rightly or wrongly regard ma a dead 
horse. I notice that whenever Mr Russell is dealing 
with a plainly objective mental state, such as a memory 
or a belief, he introduces a “ feeling" in addition to a 
group of ordinary sensa and imagras. Moreover, it is 
of no use to say simply that a belief, e.g., is such and 
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such a group of sensa or images “accompanied by*' 
such and such a feeling. This phrase “accompanied 
by” must stand for some more specific relation than 
mere coexistence within the same total mental state. 
For, at a given moment 1 may believe one proposition 
and merely suppose another proposition. If a belief¬ 
feeling “accompanies” the first set of images and 
sensa, it must equally “accompany” the second set, 
unless “ td accompany ” means something more specific 
than to “coexist with in the same total mental state”. 
And it is evident that Mr Russell unts/ mean something 
more specific by “accompaniment” ; for the belief is to 
be distinguished from the contemporary supposition by 
the fiu:t that a certain feeling “accompanies” the one 
set of images and does not “ accompany ” the other and 
coexistent set of images. 

Now, I understand Mr Russell’s programme in the 
Attafysis of Mind to be roughly the following. I think 
he wants to show (n) that the ultimate constituents of a 
mind have no qualities which are not also possessed by 
constituents of things which are not minds. In support 
of this he asserts that the only constituents of a mind 
are sensa (which he believes to be also constituents of 
physical objects) and images (which, though not con¬ 
stituents of physical objects, are supposed to differ from 
sensa only in their causal characteristics and their 
spatio-temporal relations and not in their qualities). 
(b) That the characteristically “mental” property of 
reference to such and such an epistemological object is 
completely analysable into causal and other relations, 
which occur separately or in other combinations among 
physical things, (r) That the characteristic qualities of 
certain groups of sensa and images within a mind, and 
the characteristic relations of such groups to each other, 
are cx>mpletely analysable into qualities and relations 
which occur separately or in other combinations among 
groups of sensa which are not contained in minds. 
And (d) that, consequently, even if introspection be 
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possible, it has nothing special to teach us. 1 hope 
that this is a fiiir account of what Mr Russell is trying 
to do. 

Now it seems to me that, so long as such a cloud of 
darkness hangs over the nature of “ feelings ” and the 
nature of the relation of “accompaniment”, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether Mr Russell has even begun to fulfil this 
programme. If a **belief-feeling”, r.^., be neither a 
sensum nor an image, then presumably some of the 
ultimate constituents of the mind do possess qualities 
which are not possessed by the constituents of physical 
object, and section (a) of the programme is abandoned. 
Nor is the case very much better if we suppose that a 
feeling is either (a) a single sensum or image, or (/ 5 ) 
a certain group of sensa or images, which possesses a 
peculiar “ feeling-qualiiy ” in addition to the ordinary 
qualities of sensa and images. It is extremely hard to 
believe that a sensum could possess the quality of 
** familiarity ”, when it was only a constituent of a 
physical object and not a constituent of a mind. And, 
if “ Csmiliarity ” or ** conviction ” be qualities of certain 
groups of sensa or images, it is extremely hard to 
believe that they can be anything but emergent qualities 
of such groups; qualities which are possessed by 
groups having such and such a structure and such and 
such constituents but are not deducible from a knowledge 
of die structure of the group and the qualities of its 
constituents. On either alternative there will be specific 
and unanalysable mental qualities. And this directly 
wrecks section (r) of Mr Russell's programme, and 
indirectly wrecks section (d). For, if “familiarity”, 
e^.^ be a quality which attaches to a sensum 'only 
when it becomes a constituent of a mind, or if it be an 
emergent quality of groups of sensa or images which 
occur only within minds, introspection will have some¬ 
thing to teach us which we can learn from no other 
source. Introspection will not indeed disclose any 
ultimate exisuent constituent which we might not have 
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met with in ordinary perception; but it will disclose 
certain qualities which we could never have met with 
otherwise, and it will disclose the fact that these qualities 
belong to groups which have such and such a structure 
and such and such constituents. 

Finally, 1 think it'is extremely likely that there are 
characteristically *' mental ” forms of structure, which 
cannot be analysed in terms of relations which hold 
between sensa that are not constituents of minds. At 
any rate I cannot see that Mr Russell has produced any 
gmund for doubting this proposition. Let us take an 
example. We are told that the difference between a 
mere "sensation" and a "perception" consists in the 
fiict that in one case a sensum occurs without, and in 
the other case with, certain "accompaniments" in the 
uvay of other sensa, bodily feelings, images, etc. And 
we are told that these "accompaniments" are explicable 
by mnemic causation, which is not peculiar to minds 
but occurs in purely physiological and biological phes 
nomena also. To this 1 answer that the blessed word 
"aoximpaniment" tells us nothing. The essential point 
is, that in the perceptual situation these various factors 
do not merely coexist, but are related in a perfectly 
unique way to form that perfectly unique kind of whole 
which we call a "perception of so-and-so". The unique¬ 
ness of this kind of whole is in no way impugned by the 
statement that it is due to mnemic causation and that 
mnemic causation occurs also outside the mind. It is 
no doubt true that the other fiuxors in a perceptual 
situation would not be added to the sensum which is its 
objective constituent unless the mind had the powers of 
retentiveness, reproduction, and so on. And it is no 
doubt true that we find powers of retentiveness, repro¬ 
duction, and so on, in living bodies as well as in minds. 
This does not alter the fact that, in the perceptual 
situation, these various factors which are due to mnemic 
causation are fused with each other and with the ob¬ 
jective constituent in a perfectly unique and character- 
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istic way, to which (su far as we know) there is no 
analogy outside the mind. Thus it seems to me that 
Mr Russell has failed to show that there are ntM specific 
and unanalysable ** mental ’* relations between different 
constituents of the same mind. 

\/l may now sum up my remarks on the third form of 
the Non-Central theory as follows. (1) It is, t>f t'ourse, 
open to any general objections which there may be to 
Non-Central theories as such. (2) If it be taken to 
assert that the constituents of the mind are the objects 
that it perceives, the events that it remembers, and so 
on, it is certainly false. Fi>r in many cases there is no 
ontological object which corresponds to a perceptual 
situation, and no event which corresponds to a memory- 
situation. And, even when such situations are veridical 
and have ontological objet:ts which rrorrespond to their 
epistemological objecrts, these ontological objei'ts are 
not constituents of the situaticjns, and, a fortiori^ are not 
constituents of the mind which owns the situations. (3) 
The theory must, therefore, be accepted, if at all, in 
something like Mr Russell's form of it, which makes 
the constituents of the mind to be the sensa and images 
which are appearances to it of the objects that it per¬ 
ceives and the events which it remembers. But, even 
in this form, it requires **feelings" in addition to 
ordinary sensa and images; and specific relations be¬ 
tween certain feelings and certain groups of sensa and 
images. And at that stage it differs very little from the 
other forms of Non-Central theory. The difference con¬ 
sists mainly in the hurt that Mr Russell regards sensa as 
constituents of physical objects, whilst most philosophers 
who would admit that sensa are constituents of the mind 
would deny that they are also constituents of physical 
objects. But this is a difference about the nature of 
physical objects, and not a difference about the contents 
and structure of the mind. (4) 1 have also tried, inci¬ 
dentally, to show that Mr Russell has accomplished little, 
if anything, of his attempt to get rid of the uniqueness 
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of mind. The fact is, that the more one insists on the 
oommuni^ of stuff between mind and its objects, the 
more one will have to insist on the radical differences of 
structurs between the two, and on the emergence of new 
fualitUs in those structures which are peculiar to mind 
as contrasted with matter. ^ 

Csutral amd Nou-CmtreU Tktorits. can now con¬ 

sider the great division of theories.about the unity of 
the mind into Central and Non-Central theories. I will 
begin with two preliminary remarks: neither of them 
is conclusive, and they l^r in opposite directions, 
(i) The primta facie presumption in favour of Central 
theories and against Non-Central theories is the common 
usage of language, which strongly suggests the exist¬ 
ence of a Centre. We say: **/ am thinking of this 
book, and wanting my tea, and feeling tired, and re¬ 
membering the tie that my friend wore yesterday." 
This certainly suggests that ** I" is the proper name of 
a certain existent which stands in a common asymmetric 
relation to all those contemporary mental events. We 
say further: **/, who am now doing and feeling these 
things, was yesterday doing, thinking, wanting, and 
feeling such and such other things.” And this certainly 
sugg^ts that **I” is the proper name of something 
which existed and was a centre yesterday as well as 
to-day. Now, as I have said before, it is unwise either 
to follow blindly the guidance of language or to ignore 
it altogether. Supporters of Non-Central theories can 
reply that th^ too admit that there is something which 
can be called ** I ”. It is not indeed a constituent of 
my empirical self; it is the whole complex of inter¬ 
related mental events which are said to be **mine”. 
To this I think that the following answer must be made. 
No doubt the ordinary man would find it difficult or 
impcMsible to tell us what he is referring to when he 
uses the word “I”; but it is extremely doubtful whether 
he means to refer simply to the foct that the mental 
events which he calls *'his” are interrelated in certain 
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charmcteristic ways. I doubt whether anyone eacept a 
philosopher engage in philosophising believes for a 
moment that the relation of "himself” to "his tcx>th- 
ache ” is the same relation as that of the British Army 
to Private John Smith. Now, I am not suggesting that 
we should accept a theory because it seems to be implied 
by the statements of plain men. God forbid I But I 
do suggest that an3r satisfactory theoiy must account 
for the fact that plain men and philcxMiphers in ordinary 
life express themselves in language which strongly 
hivours one alternative. Now, as I have said in Chapter 
IV, I can quite understand that a unity of centre might 
appear to be a pure unity of system if the Centre were 
such that it could not be directly inspected. But 1 
cannot imagine any reason why what is in fact a pure 
unity of system should appear to be a unity of centre. 
That the mind does a^ear to be of the latter kind 
seems pretty certain. And I think that this fact must 
be regarded, pro tamiOt as favouring Central Theories. 

(2) The main preliminary argument against Central 
theories and in favour of Non-Central theories is the 
allege fact that no Existent Centre can be directly 
observed ; that the Centre is in fact postulated ad hoc to 
explain the observed unity, and, if the unity can be 
explained without it, so much the better. This kind of 
argument has been used at two different stages in the 
history of the subject, (a) It has been used in favour of 
Non-Central theories as against Central theories, {p) In 
these latter days it has been carried further, and used in 
fiivour of the third form of Non-Central theory. For, it 
has been said that we cannot directly observe religions 
between the mind and its objects. When we try to 
uwrespect, it is alleged, we find ourselves merely re¬ 
specting what I have called the " objective constituents " 
of mental situations, r.#., sensa and images. Hence it 
is mme prudent to tiike the view that the mind consists 
of nothing but such objective constituents interrelated in 
certain characteristic wajrs. I have dealt incidentally 
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with both these arguments in the chapter on Intro¬ 
spection. The fsct that the Centre never becomes an 
object of introspection is no objection to the existence 
of a Centre unless a Centre be the sort of thing which 
we might reasonably hope to be able to introspect 
if it existed. * Now, if there were a Centre which is a 
non-objective constituent of all our mental states, it 
seems unreasonable to expect that it f»uld also be an 
objective constituent of some of our states. To put the 
matter generally:—The relation of acquaintance is 
essentially asymmetrical, and this implies that the term 
which has acquaintance cannot be identical with the 
term with which it is acquainted. Thus, if there were a 
Centre, it could not be acquainted with itself as a whole. 
Now, if the Centre were a Pure Ego, it would have no 
parts; hence, if it could not be acquainted with itself as 
a whole, it could not be acquainted with itself at all. 
On the other hand, it might be acquainted with fiM:ts of 
which it is a constituent; and, by comparing and re¬ 
flecting on these facts, it might come to a discursive 
knowledge of its own existence and nature. If the 
Centre were not a Pure Ego, but were a Central Event 
of long duration and very uniform quality, there is no 
reason why situations should not arise, in which the 
non-objective constituent is a later slice of this long 
event and the olqective constituent is an earlier slice of 
this same long event. But then it is by no means 
certain that such situations do not arise. If the centre 
be a continuous strand of very unifiorm bodily feeling it 
is by no means cerUun that I cannot now remember the 
particular slice of this strand which formed die Centre of 
my total mental sute some time ago. It seems to me 
thereibre that there is very littie in this preliminary 
objection to Central theories. 

As regards the further extension of this argument in 
favour of the third form of the Non-Central theory I can 
only repeat what I said at the end of Chapter VI. The 
argument seems to assume that, if objective mental 
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situations consisted of an objective and a non-objective 
constituent related in a certain way, the relation (which 
is an universal) must be known in the same way as the 
objective constituent (which is a particular). And this 
demand is absurd. It also seems to forget that some of 
the constituents of a total situation may be sensed or felt 
though they cannot be selected or inspected. In that 
case they may be there in addition to the objective con¬ 
stituent, and we may knoio that they are there (as it 
seems to me that we do), although we do not at the 
time inspect anything but the objmive constituent. 

So much for the two preliminary arguments. Neither 
is very strong and they cut in opposite directions; so 
that at worst we may regard them as neutralising each 
other. But, on the whole, the argument for Central 
theories from the facts of language seems to me ti> be 
slightly stninger than the argument against Central 
theories from alleged negative facts abi>ut intnispection. 
For the first argument does remind us t>f a certain very 
persistent '*appearance" which any satisfactory theory 
about the unity of the mind will have to ** save " ; and it 
is certainly easier to "save" it on the Central tlian on 
the Non-Central type of theory. And the second 
argument does seem to consist in doubting the reality 
of something merely because it is not known in a 
particular way in which, from the nature of the case, it 
eonld Hot be known even if it tvere reai. 
yl pass now to what seems to me tf> be the really 
crucial question between Central and Non-Central 
theories of the unity of the mind. This question 
concerns the nature of mental events, and may be put 
as follows: " Can we take the notion of * mental event' 
as fundamental, and define the notion of * mental sub¬ 
stance * in terms of mental events and certain relations 
between them ? Or must we conceive a * mental event * 
as consisting in the fact that a certain Centre has at 
a certain time such and such a determinate quality, or 
such and sudi a determinate relation to other things?" 
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In order to deal with diis question it will be wise to 
consider the partly (but only partly) analogous question 
of material events and material substances. It seems 
easier to take the notion of ** material event" as funda¬ 
mental and the notion of ** material substance ” as de¬ 
rivative than to do likewise with the notions of “ mental 
event" and Vmental substance". But I believe that 
this is due to the fact that most of us tacitly assume 
something like the Newtonian theory of Absolute Space. 
I shall (i) show why this is so; (ii) show that, on this 
view, we have not really got rid of a plurality of existent 
substances as a fundamental notion ; and (iii) show that, 
on this view of material events, there is no very close 
analogy between them and mental events; so that, even 
if we could take die notion of “ material event" as 
fundamental and the notion of ** material substance" 
as derivative by this means, we should have no reason 
to suppose that we could do likewise with the notions 
of ** mental event" and ** mental substance." 

(i) If we think of Space as a kind of pre-existing 
substance, we can of course think of a material event 
as the feet that a certain region of Space is character¬ 
ised throughout at a certain moment by a certain 
determinate form of a certain determinable quality 
by a certain shade of a certain colour). Now the same 
region of Space can be characterised throughout at the 
same moment by determinate forms of a number of 
different determinable qualities («./*., by a certain idiade 
of a certain colour, by a certain degree of temperature, 
and so on). Thus we can suggest with some plausibility 
that the unity of a tcMal state of a certain material sub¬ 
stance at a certain moment consists in the fact that at 
this moment a certain region of Space is characterised 
throughout by determinate forms of certain determin¬ 
able qualities. Again, at a given moment, a number 
of separated regions of Space may each be characterised 
throughout by the same (or diffierent) determinate forms 
of the same determinable qualities; and the intervening 
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regions, which surround and separate these, may nut 
be characterised by these determinable qualities at all. 
We can thus suggest with some plausibility that a 
plurality of contemporary total states of different co¬ 
existing material substances consists in the facts just 
mentioned. Finally, a certain region of Space may 
continue for some time to be characterised throughout 
by the same (or by continuously varying) determinate 
forms of the same determinables; and may continue to 
be surrounded by regions which are not characterised 
by these determinables. It is plausible to suggest that 
this is what we mean by saying that a certain material 
substance has persisted and has rested for so long in 
a certain place. Or, alternatively, the same (or «>n- 
tinuously varying) forms of the same determinable 
qualities may successively characterise a set of regions 
which together make up a continuous region of Space, 
which is surrounded by regions that are nut character¬ 
ised throughout this period by these determinables. It 
is plausible to suggest that this is what we mean by 
saying that a certain material substance has persisted 
and has moved about during this period. 

No doubt every one would admit that something more 
than this is needed to complete the notion of persistent 
material substances. But it might be suggested that 
the ** something mure ” is merely a causal unity between 
those successive events which are counted as successive 
total states of the same material substance. This causal 
unity would consist in the fact that the variations in the 
determinate forms of these determinable qualities which 
characterise successive total states of a single material 
substance follow certain laws. 

(ii) There are considerable difficulties in this view, as 
1 pointed out in Chapter I, when we remember that 
some m^rial substances are homogeneous fluids and 
not solid particles with definite boundaries separated by 
regions oi empty Space. But the point on which I want 
to insist here is a different one. Even if it be granted 
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that by this means we make the notion of'particular 
material substances (like **this penny" or **that elec¬ 
tron ") derivative as compared with the notion of 
material events, we must admit in turn that the notion 
of a material event is not simple and that it involves 
the notion of something which can only be called a 
*' substance." . For what is a material event, on this 
theory, but the fiut that such and such a region of Space 
is characterised throughout by such and such deter¬ 
minate forms of such and such determinable qualities? 
And what is a region of Space, on this theory, but a 
timeless particular in which sometimes one quality, some¬ 
times severalqualities,and sometimes perhaps noqualities, 
inhere? And what is the plurality of different regions of 
Space, in terms of which the plurality of coexisting 
material substances is defined on this theory, but a 
plurality ci timeless particulars which differ Wa nurntro ? 

(iii) It is pliun that no form of Non-Central theory 
about mental events and mental substances could be at 
all closely analogous to the above theory about material 
events and substances. For the theory just described 
is essentially a peculiar form of Central Theoiy. At 
any given moment each total state of each material 
substance has its own Centre, vis., a certain region 
of Space which the substance is said to ** occupy ” at 
that moment. But (<t) successive total states of the 
same material substance may have diflerent Centres. 
For, when a material substance is said to ** move about", 
the Centre of each of its successive total states is the 
region which it is said to *1gB0cupy " at each succ^ive 
moment. And ( 4 ) the same Centre* may at different 
times unify total states of diflerent material substances. 
This happens if one material substance "moves out 
of a certain place" and another material substance 
"moves into this place". For the region in question 
would be first the Centre of an earlier total state of 
the first material substance, and then the Osntre of a 
later total state of the second material substance. 
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An analogous thcoiy about mental events and minds 
would be a peculiar case of the first form of' Pure Ego 
theory. Every final mental state would be the fain that 
a certain Pure Ego has such and such determinate forms 
of such and such determinable qualities at a certain 
moment. If there be a plurality of t^xisting total 
mental states, each of them will belong to a different Pure 
Ego. But (a) successive total states of the same mind 
might belong to different Pure Egos; and (^) the same 
Pure Ego might be the Centre of successive total states 
of different minds. (These cases could arise only if 
there were changes in the mental realm analogous to 
motion in the material realm ; and there might of course 
be no reason to believe this, or positive reason to 
disbelieve it.) 

I will now sum up the argument as far as it has gone. 
(<r) The view that material events are logically prior to 
material substances is rendered plausible by the tacit 
assumption of something like Absolute Space, in Newton's 
sense. (A) But the analogous view about mental events 
and substances would be a form of Pure Ego theory, 
and not a form of Non-Central theory. Hence (tr) how¬ 
ever successful this type of theory may be for material 
events and substances, its success cannot be used to 
support by analogy a Non-Central theory of the unity 
of the mind. On the rantrary, the analogy would 
support the first form of Pure Ego theory, though it 
would suggest certain possibilities which have not 
generally been contemplated by upholders of the Pure 
Ego theory. 

The next stage in my argument is diis. 1 shall 
consider (i) whether the theory that material events are 
logically prior to material substances can be stated 
and rendered plausible without the assumption of some¬ 
thing like Absolute Space in Newton's sense. And 
then (ii) I shall consider whether, even if this be so, 
mental events and their qualities and relations bear 
enough aiudogy to material events and /Ae/r quidities 
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and relations to make a similar theory about mental 
events and substances plausible. 

(i) We must of course begin by admitting the facts 
which have already been described on the assumption 
of Absolute Space in Newton's sense; and we must 
then try to reinterpret them without this assumption. 
Probably there are several alternative ways of doing 
this ; but the following seems to me to be the easiest to 
state briefly, and to be theoretically possible. 

{a) I begin by distinguishing two fundamentally 
different, though intimately connected, kinds of deter¬ 
minable quality, viz.. Positional and Non-Positional 
Qualities. There are two generally recognised deter¬ 
minable Positional Qualities, viz., Temporal and Spatial 
Position. A Non-Positional determinable quality can 
only be defined negatively as any determinable quality, 
such as colour or temperature, which is not positional 
like “being in such and such a place" or “being at 
such and such a date". ( 6 ) A completely determinate 
form of any Non-P<»itional Quality can characterise a 
number of numerically diverse particular existents. 
Any {Muticular existent which is characterised 1 ^ some 
determinate form of some Non-Positional Quality will 
be called “an instance of that quality”. It will also 
be called an instance of that determinate form of this 
quality which characterises it. (r) Every particular 
existent is characterised by some determinate form of 
the determinable quality of Temporal Position, (d) All 
the instances of certain Non-Positional Qualities must 
also be characterised by some determinate form oi the 
determinable quality of Spatial Position. Such Non- 
Positional Qualities will be called “ Material Qualities ". 
There are other Non-Positional Qualities whose in¬ 
stances are not necessarily characterised by any deter¬ 
minate form of the quality of Spatial Position. These 
will be called “Immaterial Qualities", (a) The same 
particular existent cannot be characterised 1^ different 
determiniMe forms of the quality of Temporal Position; 
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every paitscular existent is insUntaneous. (/) If 
a particular existent is characterised by the quality of 
Spatial Position it cannot be characterised by two 
different determinate forms of this quality; i.r., all 
particular existents which are instances of Material 
Qualities are punctiform as well as instanteneous. We 
may therefore call them "Point-Instants”. There can 
be a plurality of particular existents having the same 
determinate quality of Temporal Position and the same 
determinate form of the same Non-Positional Quality. 
If they be instances of a Material Quality they will of 
course have to have different determinate forms of the 
quality of Spatial Position. (A) There can be a plur¬ 
ality of particular existents having the same determinate 
form of the quality of Spatial Position and tin* same 
determinate form of some Non-Positional Quality. 
They will of course have to have different determinate 
forms of the quality of Temporal Position. (/) The 
same particular existent may be characterised by deter¬ 
minate forms of a number of different Non-PcMiitional 
Qualities. It is to be noted that nothing that we have 
said precludes the possibility that the same partiirular 
existent may be an instance both of Material and of 
Immaterial Qualities. It is true that, if it be charac¬ 
terised by a Material Quality it WMSt be also character¬ 
ised by the quality of Spatial Position; and that, if it 
be characterised by an Immaterial Quality, it need nat 
be characterised by the quality of Spatial Position. 
But we have not said that what is characterised by an 
Immaterial Quality eaHuot be characterised by the quality 
of Spatial Position, (y) Every particular existent is an 
instance of some Non-Positional Quality in addition to 
being characterised by some determinate form of the 
determinable quality of Temporal P<»ition. 

So for we have considered only the instantaneous and 
the punctiform. We uke the fundamental constituents 
of the material world to be instantaneous punctiform 
particulars, each of which has a determinate quality of 
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Temporal Position, a determinate quality of Spatial 
Position, and determinate forms of one or more Non- 
Pc^itional Qualities. Paulo majora cauamus, (a) The 
various determinate qualities under the determinable of 
Temporal Position form a continuous one-dimensional 
order, as, e,g.y do the determinate qualities under the 
determinable.of Temperature. (It used to be assumed 
that all point-instants fall into a single temporal series. 
The focts on which the Special Theory of Relativity 
is based suggest that this is probably not true. They 
suggest that, while every point-event falls into some 
series of this kind, they do not all fall into the same 
series. But we need not bother about these complica¬ 
tions for the present purpose.) (b) The various deter¬ 
minate qualities under the determinable of Spatial 
Position form a continuous three-dimensional order, as, 
e.g.^ do the determinate qualities under the determinable 
of Colour. Point-instants are thus ordered in various 
ways, and stand in various temporal, spatial and spatio- 
temporal relations to each other in virtue of the deter¬ 
minate qualities of Temporal and Spatial Position which 
characterise each point-event, {jc) Now there are certain 
determinable qualities which cannot characterise an in¬ 
dividual point-instant, but which can and do characterise 
certain complex wholes composed of point-instants re¬ 
lated to each other in certain ways in virtue of their 
various Positional Qualities. I will call these ** Exten- 
sional Qualities", (d) The only Extensional Quality 
connected with Temporal Position and the relations 
which it generates is Duration. If a set of point-instants 
vary continuously in their qualities of Temporal Position, 
the whole compf»ed of them has a certain determinate 
duration, which depends upon the determinate relation 
between the determinate qualities of Temporal Position 
which characterise the first and the last point-instant of 
the set. (r) The Extensional Qualities connected with 
the quality of Spatial Position are more complicated, 
because the determinates under the determinable of 
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Spatial P<»itiun forai a three-dimensional order. We 
have here the two interconnected determinable Exten- 
sional Qualities of Shape and Size. There is no need 
to go into elaborate details. If a whole composed of 
point-instants Is to have shape and size the first con¬ 
dition is that all the point-instants shall have the same 
determinate Temporal Position. The father condition is 
that the determinate qualities of Spatial Position pos¬ 
sessed by the various point-instants of the set shall vary 
continuously. The determinate shape and size possessed 
by this complex whole will then depend on the deter¬ 
minate relations between the determinate qualities of 
Spatial Position which characterise the various point- 
instants which form the boundary of the set. We 
might sum the matter up by saying that Kxtensional 
Qualities are emergent from the relations between 
different determinate forms of a determinable Positional 
Quality. Positional and Kxtensional Qualities might 
be classed together under the general name of “ Structural 
Qualities ” ; and they might then be distinguished from 
each other by the names of “Primitive" and "Emergent" 
Structural Qualities respectively. 

(/) We must now draw some rather similar distinc¬ 
tions among Non-structural Qualities. We may divide 
them first into those which can characterise individual 
point-instants and those which cannot. The former 
may be called "Primitive" and the latter "Non¬ 
primitive ". The Primitive Non-structural Qualities can 
be subdivided into (i) those which can characterise only 
poini-instants; and (a) those which can characterise 
both point-instants and extensional wholes fx>mposed 
of suitably interrelated point-instants. These might be 
distinguished as " Non-extensible" and "Extensible" 
Non-structural Qualities respectively. The Non-primi¬ 
tive Non-structural Qualities might be subdivided into 
(i) those which can characterise any extensional whole* 
no matter what may be its determinate duration, shape* 
or size; and (a) those which can characterise only 
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extensional wholes which have a certain minimum size, 
or duration, or a certain determinate shape, etc. The 
former might be called *' Homogeneous " and the latter 
*' Non-Homogeneous " Non-structural Qualities. 

Granted all this, we can see how the notion of a 
material substance can be defined. We will begin with 
the simplest possible case, and gradually complicate it. 
(a) Imagine a set of point-instants which fulfil the 
following conditions: (i) They all have the same 
determinate quality of Spatial Petition, (a) Their 
determinate qualities of Temporal Position form a con¬ 
tinuous series, so that the whole composed of these 
point-instants has a certain determinate duration. 
(3) Each of them is an instance of several determin¬ 
able Material Qualities, the same in each case. And 
each of them is an instance of the same determinate form 
of any given one of these Material Qualities. A whole 
of this kind is a material particle which endures for 
a period, stays in one place for that period, remains 
unaltered in quality throughout the period, and at 
each moment has a plurality of difierent states, (d) We 
can now keep all the conditions as before, except that 
the various point-instants are to have different deter¬ 
minate values of some of the determinable Material 
Qualities which characterise them all. We now have 
a material particle which endures, stays in one place, 
and has a plurality of states at each instant, but 
changes in some respects during the period, (c) Now 
alter condition (1). Let the various point-instants of 
the series no longer all have the same determinate 
quality of Spatial Position. Instead let the deter¬ 
minate qualities of Spatial Position of the successive 
point-instants vary continuously from one to another. 
The whole composed of these point-instants is now a 
material particle which endures, has at each instant 
a plurality of different suites, changes qualitatively 
as time goes on, and also moves about. («/) We can 
now further complicate matters by considering sue- 
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cessive sets of contemporary point-instants. Sup|H>se 
that each set consists of point-events which are exactly 
alike in all respects except that they have different 
determinate qualities of Spatial Position. And suppose 
that these determinate qualities of Spatial Position vary 
continuously from one point-instant of the set to another. 
Then the set as a whole will have some determinate sixe 
and some determinate shape ; it will form a line, or an 
area, or a volume. Suppose now that every point- 
instant in this set is a member of a series of successive 
point-instants of the kind which we have called a 
“material particle" and have described in (>r) to (c). 
Supptxte further that every set of contemporary point- 
instants, such that one point-instant of the set belonfrs 
to each of these material particles, is a whole of the 
kind which has Shape and Size. Then we have got a 
persistent body of finite spatial dimensions. And we 
could quite easily define the conditions under which we 
should say (i) that this body rests and keeps its shape 
and size constant, or (2) that it rests and alters in shape 
and size, or (3) that it moves and keeps its shape and 
size constant, or (4) that it moves and alters its shapi; and 
size. Lastly (z), having got our finite persistent bodies, 
we can introduce Non-primitive Non-structural Qualities; 
some of them might be Homogeneous, as perhaps mass 
is; others might be spatially Heterogeneous, i.e. requir¬ 
ing a whole of a certain minimum size to inhere in. as 
is probably the case with electric charge; and others 
might be temporally Heterogeneous, /.c., requiring a 
whole of a certain mimimum duration to inhere in, as 
is probably the case with magnetic properties. 

I have now tried to show in detail how it would be 
possible to take the notion of a material event as funda¬ 
mental, and to construct the notion of material sub¬ 
stances out of it, without assuming Absolute Space in 
Newton's sense. It is to be noted that, in another sense, 
we have assumed both Absolute S|Mce and Absolute 
Time. We have assumed that there are spatial and 
QQ 
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temporal positional qualities^ and that spatial and 
temporal relations depend on them. Thus our theory 
of Space and Time is absolute, in the sense that it is 
not purely relational. But it is not absolute, in the 
sense that it makes the points of Space and the moments 
of Time to be existent substantives of a peculiar kind, 
as Newton's theory does. The only existent substan¬ 
tives which we assume are instantaneous punctiform 
particulars, which have determinate qualities of Spatial 
and Temporal Position and determinate forms of 
determinable Non-positional Qualities. Certain sets 
of these form wholes which have the qualities of shape, 
size, and duration, in virtue of the relations between 
their Positional Qualities. Adopting a distinction of 
Mr Johnson's, we may say that we have assumed an 
“adjectival" and not a “substantival" form of the 
Absolute Theory. 

(ii) I can now pass to the second part of my argu¬ 
ment Granted diat it is possible to take the notion of a 
material event as fundamental and to derive the notion 
of a material substance, without smuggling back the 
notion of substance under the guise of Absolute Space 
in Newton's sense, is it possible to do likewise with 
mental events and mental substances? 

First of all, what are the relevant differences between 
the facts in the two cases? The fundamental difference 
seems to be this. Mental qualities are what I have 
called “Immaterial"; although any existent paiv 
ticular which is an instance of a mental quality must 
have some determinate quality of Temporal Position, it 
need not (and, so for as we know, does not) have any 
form of the quality of Spatial Position. It follows diat, 
although a series of instantaneous mental events may 
form a whole which has the Extenimnal Quality 
duration, a set of contemporary mental events will not 
form a whole which has the Extensional Qualities of sue 
and shape. Now, if two contemporary matmml events 
have the same determinate form of the same Ncm- 
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positional Quality, we know that they must have 
different determinate forms of the quality of Spatial 
Position. It is logically possible for there to be two 
contemporary wunial events which have the same 
determinate form of the same Mental Quality it 
is logiealfy possible that there might be two precimsly 
similar contemporary thoughts of the same object, even 
if there is reason to think that this is causalfy improbable 
or impmuible). Now there seem to be only two alterna¬ 
tive ways of explaining this fimt. The two precisely 
similar thoughts must either belong to different Pure 
Egos, or there must be some non-spatio - temporal 
Positional Quali^ of which they possess different 
determinate forms. 

I said that there are only two eommonly deter¬ 

minable Positional Qualities, viz.. Temporal and Spatial 
Position. We now see that, if we want to make up a 
theory of mental events and substances analogous to that 
which we have suggested for material events and sub¬ 
stances, we must assume a third determinable Positional 
Quality which we might call the quality of ** Mental 
Position**. We must supp(»e that every mental event 
is an instantaneous particular which has a certain deter¬ 
minate Temporal Position and a certain determinate 
Mental Position. Two mental events may agree in every 
other respect, provided that they differ in Temporal 
Position; and two mental events may agree in every 
other respect, provided they differ in Mental Position ; 
but they must have different determinate forms of one or 
other of these Positional Qualities. With this assump¬ 
tion it would, I think, be possible to take the notion of 
*' a mind '* as definable. A tmal state of mind would be 
an instantaneous particular existent, which (a) has a 
determinate quality of Temporal Position, {t) has a 
determinate quality of Mental Position, and (r) is an 
instance of several different Mental Qualities. Suppose 
now that there were a set of instantaneous events, having 
the following characteristics, (a) They all have the 
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same determinate quality of Mental Position, (b) They 
all differ in their Temporal Position, and their determinate 
qualitite of Temporal Position form a continuous series, 
so that they form a whole which has a certain deter¬ 
minate duration, (c) They all have the same determin¬ 
able Mental Qualities. (</) They all have the same 
determinate form of some of these Mental Qualities, 
(s) Some of them have different forms of some of these 
Mental Qualities, but these different determinate foims 
the same determinable Mental Quality vary continuously 
from one instantaneous event of the set to another. Then 
the whole thus formed might foirly be called a ** mind 
which endures, has a number of di^rent mental ** states " 
at each moment, changes its states as time goes on, and 
so on. 

It will be noticed that the kind of enduring whole 
which I have just been docribing as a '* mind ’* is analo¬ 
gous, not to a body, but to a material particle. And, for 
reasons which will appear in a moment, it will be better 
not to call this very simple kind of mental whole a 
" mind ". We will call it a ** mental particle ” instead. 
1 will now explain why I make this suggestion. We 
know that the determinate qualities under the deter¬ 
minable of Spatial Position form a continuous manifold 
of three dimensions, like the deteiminate qualities under 
the determinable of Colour. Now I suggest that the 
determinme qualities under the determinable of Mental 
Position may form a manifold of more than one dimen¬ 
sion ; and that, if this be so, we can form a conception 
of the phenomena of the Unconscious, of Multiple 
Personality, of Telepathy, and so on, in terms of the 
present theory. A b^y consists of a number of material 
particles, such that any set of contemporary point-instants 
chosen from each of these material particles forms a 
whcde which has a certain sixe and shape. And the 
condition for this is that the determinate qualities of 
Spatial Position of these point-instants vary continuously 
from one point-instant of the set to anrMher. Now sub- 
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stitute mental particles, as defined above, for material 
particles; and substitute Mental Position for Spatial 
Position. Then, if the determinate qualities under the 
determinable of Mental Position form a manifold of 
more than one dimension, a mind may be analogous to 
a body and may have something analogous to size and 
shape. Two entirely different minds might then be 
analogous to two entirely separate bodies. Now two 
bodies may «>me into contact at certain times, and they 
may touch each other at a point, or along a line, or over 
an area. Similarly, if the determinates under the deter¬ 
minable of Mental Position form a manifold of more 
than one dimension it will be possible for there to be 
** mental contact *' of various kinds between minds, if 
a mind be what I am now suggesting that it is. This 
might be what happens when telepathic communication 
takes place between two minds. 

1 will now consider how the fects of Multiple Person¬ 
ality might be explained in terms of such a theory of 
mind as 1 am now suggesting. It is not unrea.sonable 
to suppose that all the mental events connected with a 
certain living brain and nervous system have determinate 
qualities of Mental Position which fell within certain 
limits or are interrelated in some special way. Let us 
suppose, that the relative mental positions of all 
the mental events connected with a brain and nervous 
system at a given moment are such that these mental 
events may be represented by points on the surfiure of a 
certain sphere. It would be reasonable to suppose that 
the determinate mental positions of all the mental events 
that belong to a single personality are interrelated in 
some still more special way. Let us suppose, that 
the relative mental positions of all the mental events 
that belong to a single personality at a given moment 
are such that th«»e mental events may be represented 
by a €0Htinm0Hs stries of points forming a gttat drett on 
the surfece of the sphere. Now it might happen that 
the mental events connected with a single brain and 
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nervous system st a certain moment can be divided into 
three sub-groups, as follows. (A) Those whose repre¬ 
sentative points form a continuous great circle A on the 
sphere. (B) Those whose representative pmnts form 
another continuous great circle B on the sphere. (C) 
Those whose representative points are isolated dots on 
the sphere. The diagram below will make this plain. 



Then the great circles A and 
B will represent two contem¬ 
porary total states of two person¬ 
alities A and B connect^ with 
the same body. The points x 
and in which these two great 
circles intersect will represent 
mental events which are common 
to the two personalities at this 


moment. And the isolated dots, such as /, will 


represent mental events which are connected at the 
moment with this brain and nervous system but do 


not belong to any personality. It would of course be 
possible to represent any number of different person- 
alitiM connected with the same body by introducing 
other great circles continuously filled with mental events. 
On this representation the relations between the person¬ 
alities are symmetrical; but it would be easy to devise 
a representation of the case in which A shares all B's 
mental events and has other mental events which are 


not shared by B. B might be represented fagr the 

same great circle as before; A might now be represented 
by the upper hemisphere which stands upon this, 
supposed to be continuously occupied by mental events; 
whilst events Uiat belong to neither might be represented 


by isolated dots on the lower hemisphere. 

It is needless to go into further detail. The essential 
point to notice is that it would be diflicult to deal with 
the facts of abnormal and supernormal ps3rchology if we 
identified a mind with a Mngle mental particle, whilst 
it is easy to deal with them on the ftdlowing twoassump- 
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tions. (<t) That the determinates under the determinable 
of Mental Position form a manifold of several dimensions; 
and (d) that a mind consists of a number of mental 
particles, such that the mental positions of contemporary 
mental events from each particle vary continuously from 
one mental event to another, so that a mind has some¬ 
thing analogous to size and shape. 

There is one other point to notice. It is almost 
certain that the Immaterial Non-Positional Qualities 
which we are familiar with in the case of minds are non- 
homogeneous in respect to time. By this I mean that 
they cannot characterise single instantaneous mental 
events, but only wholes which are composed of certain 
continuous series of mental events and have a certain 
minimum duration. I think it very likely too that the 
Mental Qualities wiUi which we are fomiliar can char¬ 
acterise only wholes which have a certain minimum of 
** Mental Extension 

Oonoliisioii. So far as I can see tlien, there is no a 
priori objection to the view that the notion of '* mental 
event ” can be taken as fundamental and that the notion 
of " mind” or *' mental substance" can be derived from 
it. It remains to be seen whether there are any special 
empirical facts which make for or against this view. 
(1) I think that it would have no particular advantage 
over the Pure Ego theory if we were confined to the 
psychology of normal human minds. But it does 
seem to have great advantages over the Pure Ego 
theory when we are concerned with the facts of 
abnormal and supernormal psychology; just as the 
corresponding theory about material substances has 
very great advantages when we are concerned with 
abnormal physical facts, such as mirror-images. If 
then it be squally capable of explaining the frmts of 
normal mental life, it is on the whole to be slightly 
p r e ferr ed to the Pure Ego dieory. (2} If one of these 
facts be the appearance of a Centre to each total mental 
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state, the present theory is quite capable of dealing 
with it. For it can allow of a Centnl Event in every 
total state of mind, though it cannot allow that the 
Centre is a Pure Ego. (3) I think that one empirical 
fiact on which supporters of the Pure Ego theory have 
relied is the fact of Personal Memory. Now this fact 
has two sides to it, viz., a causal and an epistemological 
aide, (n) Causally considered, it is just a particular 
case of the foct that an event which has happened to 
a substance in the remote post may partially determine 
a present event in the same substance, although there 
has been nothing to show for it in the interval. This 
kind of causation is not peculiar to minds. And, 
granted that it involvesi the persistence of something 
which we call a **trace”, 1 have tried to show in 
Chapter X that it is quite easy to conceive the per¬ 
sistence of a trace as the handing on of a certain 
structural or qualitative modification from one total 
event to the next total event in a successive series 
of specially interconnected total events. It does 
not involve of necessi^ the persistence of a certain 
substantial constituent. Hence the Pure Ego is not 
required to account for memory on its causal side. { 6 ) 
Epistemologically the peculiarity of memory is that 
the memory>situation claims to give us non-inferential 
and intuitive knowledge of an event in our own past 
history. Naturally, memory differs from all non-mental 
mnemic effects in the £ect that it consists of a ngmtivt 
event; for the power to cognise is characteristic of 
minds. But this peculiariQr by itself does not necessi¬ 
tate the assumption of a Pure Ego, unless cognition 
as such is impossible without a Pure Ego; and I do 
not think that this has been maintained. Thus, if 
Personal Memory requires a Pure Ego, it must do so, 
n(H because it is causally dependent on persistent traces, 
and not because it is a form of cognition, but because 
it claims to be a non-inferential and intuitive cognition 
of an event iu ewm gmst kistoiy. Now there are 
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two distinct points to be considered herei vis. (i) that 
I claim to have present acquaintance with a past event; 
and (ii) that I claim to know that this past event was a 
state of mind. 

(i) I do not see that the hypothesis of a Pure Ego is 
relevant to the first claim. This claim is that there are 
cognitive situations which, as wholes, are present, and 
which conuin as their objective constituents events 
which are past. Supposing this to be possible at all, I 
do not see that the hypothesis of a Pure Ego helps us 
to understand the possibility of such situations. If a 
situation can be present in spite of the fact that one of 
its constituents is past, it does not seem to matter 
whether the other constituent be a timeless Pure Ego or 
a present event. In fact it is slightly easier to under^ 
stand the position on the latter hypothesis than on the 
former. For, on the latter hypothesis, the situation 
which is present contains a constituent which is present; 
whilst, on the former, it contains no constituent which 
is present. 

(ii) If Personal Memory requires a Pure Ego this 
cannot then be because in Personal Memory I claim to 
have present acquaintance with a past event; it must be 
because I claim to rect^nise this past event as having 
been a state of myself. Now, on the Pure Ego thwry 
to recognise that a past event was a stote of myself is to 
recognise that its subjective constituent is numerically 
the same Pure Ego as that which is the subjective 
constituent of my present act of remembering. On other 
theories it consists in recognising that the past event 
sunds in ceruin relations of qualitotive resemblance, 
causal connexion, and identity or continuity of mental 
position, with my present act of remembering and with 
other intermediate states which I can remember. ^ I 
cannot see that there is any more difficulty in supposing 

we could recognise the one kind of fact than the 
other; and I cannot see that the power of recognising 
the seconti kind of foct requires the presence of a 
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numerically identical substantial constituent common to 
all our successive total states. Hence I do not think 
that the firsts of memory require the hypothesis of a 
Pure Ego. 

The upshot of the matter is that I can see no con¬ 
clusive reasoning for rejecting or accepting the Pure 
Ego theory; .and that I think that it is perfectly possible 
to state a theory of the uniy of the mind which does 
not involve a Pure Ego. '^And, as the latter theory 
seems better adapted to deal with the fiacts of abnormal 
and supernormal psychology than the former, I am 
inclined slightly to prefer it. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Status and Prospects of Mind in Nature 

It is now time to gather together the various threads of 
the earlier chapters, and to see whether we can come 
to an7 conclusions 'about the probable position and 
probable prospects of Mind in the Universe. It appears v/ 
to me that stvemtUH different ^pes of metaph3rsical theory 
are possible theoretically on the relation between Mind 
and Matter. I will first proceed to justify this very 
startling statement, and to enumerate, classify, and 
name the theories. Afterwards I shall consider the 
strong and weak points of each, and see whether we 
can come to any tentative decision between, them. 

TIm SevsatMB Typ e s of Tlisory. In order to under* 
stand the discussion that follows the reader should 
refer back to the section on Pluralism and Monism in 
Chapter 1 , where I defined the notion of " Differenti¬ 
ating Attributes'* and distinguished them from other 
kinds of attribute. He should also refer to Chapter II, 
where I disti n guished between those non-diflerentiat> 
tng attributes which are *« Emergent" and those which 
are not. I propose here to call non-diffisrentiating 
attributes which actually apply to certain things in 
the world, but are not emergent, “Reducible Attri¬ 
butes". It will be necessary to introduce one further 
distinction which we have not so fer made use of. Some 
attributes have application, r.r., there are things in the 
Universe which have these attributes in some deter¬ 
minate form. Other attributes have no application. 
The characteristic of being a fire-breathing serpent, or 
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of being mistress of the Duke of Bletchlejr, applies to 
nothing in the world. Now it is heid by many people 
that there are characteristics which do not in fiM:t apply 
to anything but which seem to some or all men to apply 
to something. if Dr M‘Taggart be right, it can 

be proved that the characteristic of being extended 
cannot apply to anydiing. But it certainly seems 
to all men as if there were extended things. I 
propose to call a characteristic which Mems to apply 
to certain things, but does not in fact apply to any¬ 
thing, a “Delusive Characteristic”. 1 am going to 
use words in such a way that Differentiating Attri¬ 
butes, Emergent Qualities, and Reducible Qualities, 
are to be understood to have application and therefore 
not to be delusive. With these preliminary explana¬ 
tions we can pass to our classification of theoretically 
possible types of metaphysical theory about Mind and 
matter. 

We have to consider the two attributes of" mentality ” 
and “materiality”. We at once find three great divi¬ 
sions of possible theories, (i) Both mentality and 
materiality might be differentiating attributes. (2) One 
might be a differentiating attribute and the other not. 
Or (3) it might be that neither is a differentiating 
attribute. We now proceed to divide up these three 
types of theory in turn. 

(1, 1) Both mentality and materiality may be capable 
of belonging to the same substance; or (1, 2) it may 
be that no substance can have both these diffisrentiating 
attributes. 

(a, 1) Mentality might be a differentiating attribute 
and materiality not; or (2, 2) materiality might be a 
differentiating attribute and mentality not. We now 
further subdivide these alternatives as follows, (a, 11) 
MateiialiQr, though not a differentiating attribute, might 
still have application; or (a, la) materiality might be 
a delusive characteristic. Similarly (a, ai) mentality, 
though not a differentiating attribute, might still have 
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application; or (a, aa) menulity might be a delusive 
characteristic. Tlie alternatives (a, la) and (a, aa) need 
no further subdivision ; but the alternatives (a, 11) and 
(a, ai) both need further subdivision. Let us begin 
with (a, 11). It might be that materiality is (a, iii) 
an emergent characteristic; or (a, iia) that it is a 
reducible characteristic. Similarly, it might be (a, an) 
that mentality is emergent; or (a, ai a) that it is reducible. 
This completes die subdivisions of alternative (a). 

We pass now to the subdivisions of alternative (3). 
Granted that neither mentality nor materiality is a differ¬ 
entiating attribute, there are three alternatives open. 
(3, i) Both attributes might have application ; or (3, a) 
one might have application and the other be delusive; 
or (3t 3) both might be delusive. The last alternative 
needs no further subdivision ; the first two require to 
be (further subdivided. We will begin with (3, i). If 
mentality and materiality both have application, they 
may (3, 11) both be emergent; or (3, la) one may be 
emergent and the other reducible; or (3, 13) they may 
both be reducible. The first and third of these alterna¬ 
tives need no further subdivision, but the second divides 
into two. It may be (3, lai) that mentality is emergent 
and materiality reducible; or (3, laa) that materiality is 
emergent and mentality reducible. It remains to sut^ 
divide (3, a). If one of the attributes has application 
and the cHher is delusive, it may be (3, ai)that mentality 
has application and materialiQr is delusive; or (3, aa) 
that materiality has application and mentality is delusive. 
Each of these latter alternatives subdivides into two 
vis., (3, ai i) that menulity is emergent; or (3, aia) that 
mentality is reducible; or (3, aai) tlmt materiality is 
emergent; or (3, aaa) that materiality is reducible. 

have now got our seventeen alternative theories, 
which I will recapitulate and name. 

(1, I) Mental!^ and materiality are both diflRerenti- 
ating attributes which can belong to the same substance. 
This I will call ** Dualism of Compatibles”. 
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(i, a) Mentality and materiality are both difierenti- 
ating attributes, but they cannot both belong to the 
same substance. This I will call ** Dualism of In¬ 
compatibles 

(a, I a) Mentality is a differentiating attribute, but 
materiality is delusive. This 1 will call '*Pure Men- 
talism 

(a, aa) Materiality is a differentiating attribute, but men¬ 
tality is delusive. This 1 will call '*Pure Materialism". 

(a, III) Mentality is a differentiating attribute, and 
materiali^ is an emergent characteristic. This I will 
call *' Emergent Mentalism ". 

(a, 11 a) Mentality is a differentiating attribute, and 
materiality is a reducible characteristic. This 1 will 
call ** Reductive Mentalism ". 

(a, ail) Materiality is a differentiating attribute, and 
mentality is an emergent characteristic. This I will 
call " Emergent Materialism”. 

(a, aia) Materiality is a differentiating attribute, and 
mentality is a reducible characteristic. This I will call 
** Reductive Materialism ". 

(3, ii) Neither mentality nor materiality is a differ¬ 
entiating attribute, but both are emergent characteristics. 
This 1 will call "Emergent Neutralism". 

(3, 13) Neither mentality nor materiality is a differen¬ 
tiating attribute, but both are reducible characteristics. 
This I will call " Reductive Neutralism ". 

(3, 121) Neither mentality nor materiality is a differ¬ 
entiating attribute, but mentality is an emergent charac¬ 
teristic and materiality is a reducible characteristic. 

(3, laa) Neither mentality nor materiality is a differ¬ 
entiating attribute, but mentality is a reducible cbarao- 
teristic and materiali^ is an emergent characteristic. 
I class these two alternatives together under the name 
of " Mixed Neutralism ". 

(3, ail) Neither mentality nor materiaiity is a differ¬ 
entiating attribute, but mentality is emergent and 
materiality is delusive. 
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(3, aia) Neither mentality nor materiality is a differ¬ 
entiating attribute, but mentality is a reducible charac¬ 
teristic and materiality is delusive. I class these two 
alternatives together under the name of ** Mentalistic 
Neutralism 

(3, aai) Neither mentality nor materiality is a differ¬ 
entiating attribute, but mentality is delusive and 
materiality is an emergent characteristic. 

(3, 22a) Neither mentality nor materiality is a differ¬ 
entiating attribute, but mentality is delusive and 
materiality is a reducible characteristic. I class these 
two alternatives together under the name of *' Material¬ 
istic Neutralism 

(3, 3) Neither mentality nor materiality is a differen¬ 
tiating attribute, and both of them are delusive. This 
I call *' Pure Neutralism “. 

We have now got our seventeen alternative possible 
theories about Mind and Matter definitely stated. 1 
propose now to take them in order, to explain more 
fully what each of them means, and to consider the 
strong and weak points (if any) in each of them. It 
may then be possible to make a tentative decision 
between them. 

Disonsslon of the BeventeMi Types of Theory. It will 
save time and simplify the discussion if we begin by 
eliminating those alternatives which are quite plainly 
impossible. It is easy to see that any theory which 
makes mentality a delusive characteristic is self-contra¬ 
dictory. For to say that mentality is a delusive char¬ 
acteristic is to say that it in fact belongs to nothing, but 
that it is misperceived or misjudged to belong to some¬ 
thing. But, if there be misperceptions or misjudgments, 
there are perceptions or judgments; and, if there be 
perceptions or judgments, there ane events to which the 
characteristic of mentality applies. This enables us at 
once to eliminate (a, 22) Pure Materialism ; (3, 221) and 
(3, 222) the two forms of Materialistic Neutralism ; and 
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(3, 3) Pure Neutrelism. We have thus reduced our 
alternatives to thirteen. 

There are two other types of theory which, I believe, 
can be positively refuted. These are (a, i la) Reductive 
Mentalism, and (a, aia) Reductive Materialism. So far 
as 1 am aware. Reductive Mentalism has never been 
held; but .Reductive Materialism flourishes to^y 
under the name of ** Behaviourism ”. I will therefore 
take the latter theory first, and try to prove that it is 
absurd. 

Reductivg MattriaHsm or **Bekaoiourism”. This theory 
holds that there really are material objects, and that 
materiality is a dififerentiatingf attribute. And it also 
holds that the characteristic of being a mind or being 
a mental process rodnas to the fact that a certain kind 
of body is making certain overt movements or is under¬ 
going certain internal physical changes. Of course 
many writers who call themselves ** Behaviourists *’ are 
really Epiphenomenalists, and Epiphenomenalism is an 
entirely difierent doctrine; but there is a residue of 
quite genuine Behaviourists, and it is with their views 
which we are now concerned. 

Behaviourism in psychology may be compared to 
mechanism in biology. But there is a very important 
difference between the problem of life and that of mind, 
which makes Behaviourism in psychology much less 
plausible than mechanism in biology. The one and only 
kind of evidence that we ever have for believing that a 
thing is alive is that it behaves in certain characteristk: 
waya B4[., it moves spontaneously, eats, drinks, digests, 
grows, reproduces, and so on. Now all these are just 
actions of one body on other bodies. There seems to 
be no reason whatever to suppose that **being alive” 
means any more than exhibiting these various forms of 
bodily behaviour. Thtt is why Substantial Viulism, 
which is the biological anali^e of Cartesian Dualism 
in psychology, is a dead issue; and why the whole 
controversy about life is rmdly between Emergence and 
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Mechanism. But the position about consciousness, 
certainly seems to be very different. It is perfectly true 
that an essential part of our evidence for believing that 
anything but ourselves has a mind and is having such 
and such experiences is that it performs certain charac¬ 
teristic bodily movements in certain situations. 
we observe it avoiding obstacles, repeating some series 
of movements again and again with suiuble variations 
until a certain end is gained, giving appropriate answers 
to questions, and so on. When external bodies behave 
in these ways, we are inclined to associate minds and 
mental processes with them ; and, when they do not, 
we are inclined to deny these to them. Now, if this 
were the only evidence that we ever had in any case for 
the existence of minds and mental processes, it may be 
admitted that the latter could, at most, be regarded as 
purely hypothetical causes of certain kinds of bcxlily 
behaviour. And it might then be plausible, though it 
would certainly not be logically necessary, to suggest 
that ** having a mind " simply mtans ** behaving in such 
and such ways But it is plain that our oteervation of 
the behaviour of external b^ies is not our only or our 
primary ground for asserting the existence of minds and 
mental processes. And it seems to me equally plain 
that by *'having a mind" we do not mean simply 
** behaving in such and such ways ". These points can 
be made clear as follows. 

(«) We certainly ascribe mental processes to ourselves 
as well as to others, and it is perfectly certain that here 
our ground for saying that we are having such and such 
an experience is not the feet that we have observed our 
bodies to be behaving in such and such ways. When 
1 say that I am seeing a chair or hearing a bell 1 am 
asserting the occurrence of an experience. Now it is 
possible that, whenever I have the first kind of experi¬ 
ence, my body is behaving in one characteristic way; 
and that, whenever I have the second kind of experience, 
my body is behaving in a characteristically different way. 

aa 
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But, even if this be in Cut true, it is perfectly certain 
that this is not my ground for saying that I see a chair 
or hear a bell. I often know without the least doubt 
that I am having the experience called “seeing a chair” 
when I am altogether uncertain whether my body is 
acting in any characteristic way. And again I dis¬ 
tinguish with perfect ease between the experience called 
“seeing a chair” and die experience called “hearing 
a bell” when I am quite doubtful whether my bodily 
behaviour, if any, on the two occasions has been alilm 
or different. If then the Behaviourist argues that mental 
processes, in so far as they differ from bodily behaviour, 
are purely hypothetical causes of such behaviour; and 
that we shall keep nearer to the observable facts by 
dropping these hypothetical entities altogether; the 
answer is to deny his premise. If we confine ourselves 
to bodily behaviour it is perfectly certain that we are 
leaving out something of whose existence we are im¬ 
mediately aware in fevourable cases. 

(^) However completely the behaviour of an external 
body answers to the behaviouristic tests for intelligence, 
it always remains a perfectly sensible question to ask: 
“Has it really got a mind, or is it merely an auto¬ 
maton?” It is quite true that we have no available 
means of answering such questions conclusively. It is 
also true that, the more nearly a body answers to the 
behaviouristic tests for intelligence, the harder it is for 
us in practice to contemplate the possibility of its having 
no mind. Still, the question: “Has it a mind?” is 
never silly in the sense that it is meaningless. At 
worst it is silly only in the sense that it does not gener¬ 
ally express a real doubt, and that we have no means of 
answering it. It may be like asking whether the moon 
may not be made of green cheese; but it is not like 
aslring whether a rich man may have no wealth. Now, 
on the behaviouristic theory, to have a mind just means 
to behave in certain ways; and to ask whether a thing 
which admittedly does behave in these ways has a mind 
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would be like asking whether Jones, who is admittedly 
a rich man, has much wealth. Since the question can 
be raised, and is evidently not tautologous or self-con< 
tradictory, it is dear that when we ascribe a mind or a 
mental process to an extenial body we do not mean 
simply that it behaves in certain characteristic ways. 
If the Behaviourist answers that, whatever we do mean, 
this is all that we ought to mean, I have two comments 
to make, (i) We have a right to mean more, because 
we know that in our own case there is more, (ii) I 
would invite the Behaviourist to explain how, on his 
own theory, we can ever have come to make the mistake 
which he says that we do make. If in fact we can 
observe nothing but bodily behaviour in ourselves and 
others, how did we ever come to entertain the hypothesis 
that there is something more than these; and how did 
we come to suppose that there are better grounds for 
assuming the presence of this extra factor in some cases 
than in others? On the ordinary view this fact is easily 
explicable. We know that there is something more 
than bodily behaviour in our own case, because we can 
directly observe it. We find that certain kinds of ex¬ 
perience in ourselves are accompanied by certmn types 
of bodily behaviour. If we find external bodies which 
resemble our own behaving in the way in which ours 
behave when we have a certain kind of experience, we 
assume that there is a similar kind of experience as¬ 
sociated with these bodies. And we feel more confi¬ 
dence in this conclusion the more closely the external 
body and its behaviour resemble our own. Of course 
such an inference may be wrong in any particular case j 
it is even possible theoretically that it is wrong in all 
cases. But it is at least intelligible, on the ordinary 
view, how we come to make this hypothesis,^and why 
we feel more certain of it in some cases than in others. 
All this would be completely inexplicable, it seems to 
me, if Behaviourism were the whole truth. If B^ 
haviourism be true we all make a mistake whic^ it 
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would be impossible for us even to think of unless 
Behaviourism were false. 

1 propose now to go rather more into detail about 
the tehaviouristic analysis of certain special kinds of 
mental process. But, before I do this, I must clear 
up a certain ambiguity about the meaning of "bodily 
behaviour".- When the Behaviourist says that all 
mental processes reduce without residue to the fact 
that the body is behaving in a certain specific way he 
does not mean to confine himself to gross overt actions, 
like shrieking or kicking. His attempts to reduce all 
mental processes to bodily behaviour would have no 
plausibility at all if he were restricted to this narrow 
sense of "behaviour". He always includes also at 
least such bcxlily movements as changes of blood- 
pressure, incipient movement in the tongue and throat, 
convergence and accommodation of the eyes, and so 
on. This, I think, is quite legitimate; for there is no 
essential difference between movements which are diffi¬ 
cult to observe simply because they go on inside the 
body and those which are overt and easily observable 
without special instruments of precision. 1 will lump 
together all such changes under the name of " molar 
behaviour", as contrasted with "molecular behaviour"; 
and 1 will call a Behaviourist who thinks that all mental 
processes can be reduced without residue to molar be¬ 
haviour a "molar Behaviourist". 

But it is very difficult to get the Behaviourist to stop 
at this point. When overt behaviour, supplemented 
by changes of blocxl-pressure, incipient movements in 
the throat, etc., seems inadequate to make the behaviour- 
istic analysis of some mental process seem plausible, 
the Behaviourist is very liable to appeal to hypothetical 
molecular movements in the brain and nervous system. 
If you say to him that two obviously different mental 
processes, A and B are accompanied by indistinguish¬ 
able molar behaviour, or that qualitatively indistinguish¬ 
able mental processes are accompanied on diftrent 
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occasions by obviously different kinds of molar behaviour, 
he is liable to Say: ** Well, at any rate, the correlated 
molecular changes in the brain and nervous system 
must have been different in the one case and exactly 
alike in the other." As no one knows anything about 
these, no one can deny that this may be true. The 
Behaviourist then proceeds to identify the mental pro* 
cess with the supposed molecular changes. This I 
will call "molecular Behaviourism". In this form of 
course there is nothing new about Behaviourism ; it is 
just old-fashioned materialism which has crossed the 
Atlantic under an eUias. It is true that all Behaviourism 
is a form of Reductive Materialism ; but it does at least 
claim to be a new form. And this claim can be upheld 
only if it be interpreted to mean molar Behaviourism* 
Of course, what happens is that a man starts as a Molar 
Behaviourist and is then pushed back by criticism into 
Molecular Behaviourism, at which stage his theory 
has lost most of its interest. 

I am now going to consider the behaviouristic account 
of perception, bemuse perception is the mental process to 
which Behaviourism can meet plausibly be applied. If 
it fails to give an adequate account of perception, it is 
incredible that it should give an adequate account of 
memory, imagination, or abstract thinking. I will first 
explain why I hold this. If a certain kind of mental 
process is to be reduced to a certain kind of bexiily be¬ 
haviour it is evidently a necessary, though by no means 
a sufficient, cxindition that there shall be a one to one 
correlation between the two. That is, it must be quite 
certain that this mental process never happens without 
this bodily behaviour, and that this bodily behaviour 
never happens without this mental process. If either 
ever happens without the other it is certain that the two 
cannot be identicel; though of course they might not 
be identicel even if one never did happen without the 
other. There is a one to one correlation between the 
events in the life of Augustus and the events in the life 
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of the second Roman emperor, because the name 
“Augustus" and die phrase “the second Roman 
emperor" denote the same person. There is also a one 
to one correlation between the movements of the needles 
of two connected telegraphic instruments. But these 
are nevertheless two different sets of movements, and 
not a single-set with two different names. The Be¬ 
haviourist has to show that mental and bodily events 
are connected as incidents in the life of Augustus and 
incidents in the life of the second Roman emperor are 
connected. He will have done nothing relevant if he 
shows only that they are connected as the movmnents of 
the two telegraph-needles are connected. 

Now I do not see the least reason to believe that there 
is any kind of molar behaviour which always goes on 
when I am thinking and never goes on at any other 
time; and the same remarks apply to remembering and 
imagining. I see still less reason to believe that there 
is one kind of molar behaviour which always happens 
and only happens when I am thinking of Cleopatra's 
Needle, and another kind which always happens and 
only happens when I am thinking ci the Binomial 
Theorem. If you say that there may be molecular 
differences in thrae cases I cheerfully admit it, since 
neither you nor I can possibly know anything about 
the matter. It seems to me then that the irreducible 
minimum of conditions necessary for applying Be¬ 
haviourism to thinking, remembering, and imagining, 
are plainly lacking in the present state of our knowledge. 
On the other hand, it is more or less plaumble to hold 
that there is a certain type oi bodily behaviour which 
always happens and only happens when 1 am perceiving 
something. And it is more or less plausible to hold 
that this behaviour differs in a characteristic way accord¬ 
ing to whether I am perceiving A or B. What I 
propose to do is to show (a) that there are cases where 
we should be said to be perceiving a certain thing, and 
where It is Iqr no means certain thsA there is any char- 
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acteristic molar behaviour which might not have ttken 
place when we were not perceiving this thing; and 
W that, even where there is a one to one correlation 
between my perception of a certain object and certain 
molar behaviour, there is something more involved in 
the perception than the mere occurrence of this molar 
behaviour. 

(a) Whenever we perceive we perceive some definite 
object, fig*., a chair on one occasion and a cat on another 
occasion. A complete account of the act of perceiving 
in behaviouristic terms must therefore do two things* 
(i) It must mention some special kind of bodily 
behaviour which is always present when we are per¬ 
ceiving and is never present when we are merely 
imagining or thinking or remembering. And (ii) this 
kind of behaviour must be such that a meaning can be 
given to the statement that one bit of behaviour of the 
perceptual kind refers specially to a certain chair and 
that another bit of behaviour of the perceptual kind 
refers specially to a certain cat. 

If I am already moving about I shall no doubt as a 
rule avoid those obstacles which I perceive, and I shall 
stumble into objects which lie in my way and which 1 
do not perceive. In such cases there is no doubt certain 
bodily behaviour which has a specific relation to those 
objects which I am said to perceive. And there is no 
bodily behaviour having this specific relation to objec:ts 
which I am said not to perceive. It is in such cases as 
these that the behaviouristic analysis of perception has 
most plausibility. For here we may admit that at any 
rate the irreducible minimum of conditions for the 
possibility of such an anal3rais seems to be fulfilled. 
But even these examples are subject to the following 
criticism. We are not dealing here merely with the 
perception of an object, but with the perception of an 
object which is an obstacle to some already intended and 
initiated course oi movement. Surely, as I walk about 
a room (and, still more so, as I stand still), there are 
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many objects which I perceive and in reference to which 
there is no specific molar bodily behaviour of the kind 
mentioned. There are plenty of objects which I neither 
avoid nor stumble over, because they are not in my 
way or because I am not movinff about. And yet I 
may be perceiving them. 

Perhaps the most plausible kind of bodily behaviour 
to take as present in all cases of perception, and as 
specially correlated with the object which is said to be 
perceived, would be the convergence and accommoda¬ 
tion of the eyes on to the place %vhere the object is. 
But, in the first place, this applies only to visual per¬ 
ception. Secondly, since it is admitted that I can see 
two thin£^ in different places at the same time, though 
not perhai» with equal clearness, it is evident that my 
perception of one at least of them cannot be accompanied 
by the convergence of my eyes on to the place which it 
occupies. Lastly, even when we find a man blundering 
into an obstacle, it is not safe to assume that he did not 
perceive it unless we know what his intentions and 
wishes are at the time and that his bixiy is under the 
control of his will. No doubt it is gentralfy safe to 
assume that a person does not want to be dashed to 
pieces. And no doubt it is gtturaUy safe to assume 
that, if a person did not want to fell over a precipice, he 
could stop himself from doing so when it stares him 
in the fe^. Subject to these conditions it would no 
doubt be reasonable to conclude that a man who walked 
ovitr a precipice; had not perceived it. But it is perfectly 
notorious that people sometimes do walk over precipices 
which they perceive, because they want to be dashed to 
pieces. And it is probable that some people walk over 
precipiras which they perceive, although they dti not 
wish to be dashed to pieois, because tlie height exercises 
a fascination over them which paralyses their wills. 
Such happenings are relatively uncommon because the 
wish to be dashed u> pieces is much rarer than the wish 
not to be, and because contra - %’oluntary ideo-motor 
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actions on this scale are very rare indeed. But they do 
happen. It is thus very doubtful whether we can find 
any kind of molar bodily behaviour which always taka 
place when a person would be said to perceive a certain 
object and which never takes place when a person would 
be said not to perceive this object. And, unless this 
can be found, the attempt to rtduu perception to some 
kind of molar bodily behaviour which has some special 
reference to the perceived object fiiils in Kmine. 

(Ji) 1 propose now to waive this objection, and to 
assume for the sake of argument that careful enough 
investigation of a man's body would disclose some 
specific kind of molar behaviour which always takes 
place when he perceives A and never takes place when 
he does not perceive A. I shall now show that, even 
if this be so, there is always something involved in the 
statement that this man perceives A over and above the 
fiu:t that his body is behaving in this specific way. It 
is quite certain that, whenever it is true to say that I 
see something, it is true that 1 have a sensation of 
colour; that, whenever it is true that I har a bell, it is 
true that I have a sensation of a noise; and so on. In 
fact every perception involves a sensation as an essential 
factor, although it involves something else as well. 
Perception, therefore, cannot be reduced to the fact 
that my body is behaving in a ceruin way towards 
a certain external object unless the sensational ele¬ 
ment in it can be reduced to bodily behaviour. This 
quite obvious fiut may be illustrated as follows. 
There is a perfectly specific relation between the move¬ 
ments of a compass-needle and those of a magnet held 
near it. On a purely behaviouristic analysis of per^ 
ception there can be no possible reason to doubt that 
the compass-needle perceives the magnet. Yet, as a 
matter of &ct, nearly every one would deny that the 
needle perceives the magnet; and the few people who 
would suggest that it does would admit that this is a 
proposition which needs to be recx>mmended 
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by an elaborate set of arguments such as those used by 
Spinoza or by Schopenhauer in establishing their 
peculiar metaphysical systems of hylozoism. This is 
because we know that a sensational element is an 
essential factor in what we understand by a ** percep¬ 
tion ”, and because we are very doubtful whether there 
is anything of the kind in the case of the needle and the 
magnet. 

Now can statements of the form : ** I am aware of a 
red patch ” or '* I am aware of a tinkling noise ” be 
reduced to statements of the form: **This body, or 
some part of it, is behaving in such and such a way”? 
If not, behaviourism has manifestly failed even in the 
cases which are antecedently most favourable to it. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that when¬ 
ever it is true to say that I have a sensation of a red 
patch it is also true to say that a molecular movement of 
a certain specific kind is going on in a certain part of 
my brain. There is one sense in which it is plainly 
nonsensical to attempt to reduce the one to the other. 
There is a something which has the characteristic of 
being my awareness of a red patch. There is a some- 
tning whidi has the characteiistic of being a molecular 
movement. It should surely be obvious even to the 
most **advanced thinker” who ever worked in a psycho¬ 
logical-laboratory that, whether these **somethings” 
be the same or different, there are two different ckanu- 
UrisHcs. The alternative is that the two phrases are 
just two names for a single characteristic, as are the two 
words ** ri<^ ” and ** wealthy *'; and it is surely obvious 
that they are not. If this be not evident at first sight, 
it is very easy to make it so by the following considera¬ 
tions. There are some questions which can be raised 
about the characteristic of being a molecular movement, 
which it is nonsensical to raise about the characteristic 
of being an awareness of a red patch; and conversely. 
About a molecular movement it is pmfoctly reasonable 
to raise the question: ** Is it swift or slow, straight or 
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drcular. and ao on?" Atmut the awareness of a red 
patch it is nonsensical to ask whether it is a swift or a 
slow awareness, a straight or a circular awareness, and 
soon. Ckmversely, it is reasonable to ask about an 
awareness of a red patch whether it is a clear or a con* 
fused awareness; but it is nonsense to ask of a molecular 
movement whether it is a clear or a confused movement 
Thus the attempt to argue that ** being a sensation of 
so and so " and '* being a bit of bodily behaviour of such 
and such a kind" are just two names fior the same 
characteristic is evidently hopeless. And this is what 
the Behaviourist has really got to do. 

Of course, when a man says that all mental states are 
reducible to bodily behaviour, he may not mean any* 
thing so radical as this. He may admit, that to 
be a sensation of red is one characteristic and to be a 
molecular movement of a certain kind is another char¬ 
acteristic. He may merely wish to deny that the two 
characteristics belong to different events or substances. 
He may wish to mmnUin only that there is one event 
which has the two characteristics of being an awareness 
of a red patch and of being a molecular movement of a 
certain kind; that there are events which have only 
material characteristics, and none which have only 
mennd characteristics; and that the mental properties 
of those events which do have mental properties are 
completely determined by the material properties which 
these events also have. Such a doctrine, whether true 
or false, cannot be dismissed at once as plainly absurd. 
But it is certiunly not Behaviourism, and is not a form 
of Reductive Materialism ; it is a form of the theory 
(a, an), of Emtrgtmt Materialism. 

It seems to me then that Reductive Materialism in 
general, and strict Behaviourism in particular, may be 
rejected. They are insunces of the numerous class of 
theories which are ao preposterously silly that only very 
learned men could have thought of them. I may be 
accused of breaking a butterfly on a wheel in this 
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discussion of Behaviourism. But it is important to 
remember that a theory which is in fact absurd may be 
accepted by the simple*minded because it is put forward 
in highly technical terms by learned persons who are 
themselves too confused to know exactly what they 
mean. When this happens, as it has happened with 
Behaviourism, the philosopher is not altogether wasting 
time by analjrsing the theory and pointing out its 
implications. 

Reebutive Mentidism (a, it2). Reductive mentalism 
would be the counterpart of Behaviourism. It would 
consist in holding that the material characteristics of 
being extended and public, of having position, motion, 
etc., are rtdmeibit to combinations of purely mental 
characteristics. And there is precisely the same reason 
to deny this as to deny the opposite doctrine of Reduc¬ 
tive Materialism. So for as I know, the present theory 
has never been held. All mentalists with whose works 
I am acquainted have held that material characteristics 
are delusive ^pearantts of certain mental characteristi(». 
This is obvious in the case of Leibniz, Hegel, Ward, 
Bradley, and M*Taggart. Berkeley’s theory, on the 
face of it, is somewhat different He holds that stnsa 
really do have some material (diaracteristics. They 
really are extended, coloured, hot, etc., and they really 
do move about in sense-fields. But (a) they are also 
mental events. And {p) they do not have all the 
characteristics of matter. For they are private, fleeting, 
and incapable of interacting with each other, (r) The 
remaining characteristics of matter are ascribed to God's 
habits of volition by Berkeley. These are permanent, 
neutral, and capable of causal action. But ttey are not 
extended or movable; and they are mental. Thus, in 
the end, materiality is a delusive characteristic for 
Berkel^ as for otiier mentalists. There is nothing which 
has all the characteristics of materiali^; though there 
are some things which have some of these diaracteristics, 
and other things which have the rest of them. For 
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Berkeley materielity is a delusive characteristic, in the 
sense in which the characteristic of being a mermaid is 
delusive; m., it is a compound characteristic which 
applies as a whole to nothing, though it can be analysed 
into fimtors each of which does apply to something. 
For M‘Taggart or Hegel materiality is delusive in a 
still more radical sense. It is a compound characteristic 
some of whose fisctors apply to nothing. £4^.^ nothing, 
on their view, is really extended. 

Art MaUidity andMaUrkUity compeMble Ckaraettristies? 
We have now reduced our original seventeen candidates 
to the more wieldly number of eleven. Can we make a 
further reduction? The most promising question to 
raise at this point is the following. Granted that 
mentality and materiality are distinct and mutually 
irreducible characteristics, could any substance or event 
possess both of them ? If we could answer this in the 
negative, if we could show that it is as absurd to 
suppose that the same event or sulMtance could be both 
menud and material as lo suppose that the same material 
substance could be at once red and blue all over, we 
could make a considerable clearance. We should cer¬ 
tainly get rid of (1, 1} Dualism of Compatibles; (2, 111) 
Emergent Mentalism, and (2, 211) Emergent Materialism. 
The effiect on the various Neutcalistic Theories would 
be less marked; it would, I think, still be possible to 
keep them by a suitable statement. Wc should simply 
have to suppose that mental and material characteristics 
both emerge from certain arrangements of the same 
Neutral Stuff; but that they never both emerge from 
the same arrangements of this Neutral Stuff. 

Opposite answers have been given to the question at 
issue by different philosophers of eminence. Mr Locke 
saw no reason why God should n<M have endowed a 
material substance frith the power to think. Descartes 
and Dr M'Taggart held that it is impossible that the 
same event or substance should be both mental and 
material. The argument against the compatibility of 
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the two characteristics is this. Suppose a certain event 
were both mental and material. Since it is material it 
must have a certain shape and size. But is it not 
plainly nonsense to talk of a circular thought of an inch 
in diameter? Again, suppose that at a certain moment 
I am wanting my tea and thinking of the square root 
of minus-one. If this volition and this thought be also 
material events they must have spatial positions and 
stand in spatial relations. But is it not plainly nonsense 
to talk of a volition being two inches to the north-west 
of a thought ? 

1 should like to believe that these arguments were 
conclusive, because it would greatly simplify our pro¬ 
blem if they were. But I cannot honestly say that th^ 
seem to me to be conclusive. I admit, of course, that 
such statements as have been made alx>ve sound very 
odd, and that no one ever thinks of making them. But 
these fiKts seem capable of explanation. Suppose for 
the moment that it were true to say of a certain event 
both that it occupies a circular region in a brain and 
that it is someone's desire for his tea. It wmild have 
to be admitted that the two characteristics of this one 
event are known in quite different ways. There is one 
and only one person to whom its mental characteristics 
are directly manifested, viz., the person whose desire it 
is. Its material characteristics imwr manifest them¬ 
selves to this person; and, strictly speaking, they do 
not manifest themselves to anyone. For no one penseitm 
the position, shape, and other ph3rsical characteristics 
of this event. If the latter characteristics be known at 
all, they are known only to physiologists by an elaborate 
and precarious process of hypothetical and aiudogical 
reasoning. Now, since no one is acquainted with the 
material characteristics of any mental event, even if 
such events do have material characteristics, and since 
every erne is acquainted with the mental characteristics 
of some mental events, it is not surprising that it should 
sound odd to ascribe determirmte spatial qualities and 
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relations to those events which are thoughts, volitions, 
etc. We may admit (o) that the presence of mentality 
does not mtaU the presence of materiality in the same 
object, as, the presence of colour entails that of 
extension. So fiir as one can see, an event eotUd have 
been mental without being extended or material, (b) 
That nothing which manifests mentality also manifests 
materiality. There is thus no direct empirical evidence 
that what has mentali^ ever has also materiality, as 
there is direct empirical evidence that what is red may 
also be hot But the real question is: '* Does the 
presence of mentality in an object entail the absence 
of materiality from it?” We may admit (o) and (b) 
without admitting that this question must be answered 
in the affirmative. 

Now I cannot see by direct inspection that what is 
material cannot also be mental. Is there any indirect 
way of proving this proposition ? It might be said that 
there is a fundamental difference between mentality 
and all those qualities which admittedly can belong 
to extended objects. Every non-spatial quality which 
admittedly can belong to an extended object is an 
extensible quality; it is such that any object which 
possesses it u/Mt/ be extended. It is obvious that colour, 
temperature, etc., are extensible qualities in this sense. 
Now it is certain that mentality is not an extensible 
quality, in this sense. For, as we have seen, it is 
plainly logically possible that an event might have 
mentality without being extended. Now it might be 
suggested that it is a self-evident proposition that every 
non-spatial quality of an extended object must be an 
extensible quality. If this be accepted, it follows that 
mentality cannot be a quality of any extended otgect, 
and therefore that mentality and materialiQr are incom- 
padble characteristics. But I do not find the suggested 
proposition self-evident on careful inspection. I ^do 
indeed find it self-evident that every extended olqe^ 
must have svmf non-spatial extensiWe quality; but this is 
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quite a different proposition from the suggested principle 
that every non-spatial quali^ of any extended object must 
be an extensible quality. Hence I see no improsibility 
in the supposition that one and the same thing or event 
may have both mental and material characteristics. And 
I can see what causes may have made men think that 
the two characteristics are incompatible even if they be 
really compatible. 

It might perhaps be admitted that, so long as we 
confine ourselves to isolated mental events, we cannot 
see why diey might not also be material. But it might 
be said that, when we consider that mental events are 
states of mind whilst material events are states of body, 
and that the characteristic interrelations of mental 
events within a mind are utterly unlike the character¬ 
istic interrelations of material events within a body, 
we see that it is necessary to assume two sets of events 
and not just a single set of events with two different 
characteristics. This again is not obvious to me. If two 
events have each two different determinable character¬ 
istics A and B in the determinate forms a^ and 
respectively, they can obviously stand at the same time 
in two very different determinable relations to each 
other, one in virtue of the determinable A and the other 
in virtue of the determinable B. B.g,^ two musical 
notes may be identical in temporal position, whilst one 
is an octave lower than the other in pitch. It therefore 
seems peifoctly possible that a set of events, each of 
which had both material and mental characteristics, 
might form a whole of the material kind in virtue of 
the relations which depend on the material character¬ 
istics of the events, and might also form a whole of the 
mental kind in virtue of the relations which depend on 
the mental characteristics of the events. Thus a series 
of notes is at once a tune, in virtue of the relations of 
pitch which depend on the auditory characteristics of 
the notes; and a series of events each of which lasts so 
long and is separated by such and such a time-gap from 
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its neighbours, in virtue of the temporal characteristics 
of the notes. 

I should like to point out that the doctrine that every 
event which is mental is also material would in no way 
entail the view that all causation is physical causation. 
To say that the event is determined by purely physical 
causation would mean that the necessary and sufficient 
condition of the occurrence of is the occurrence of an 
event ^ having a certain determinate material character* 
istic This event might also have a determinate 
mental characteristic ; but, if the causation be purely 
physical, the possession of by «, will be causally 
irrelevant to Now it is obvious that this is only one 
of three possible alternatives. In the first place, the 
possession of 0, by might be necessary but not 

sufficient to determine It might be that the posses¬ 
sion of by was also necessary, and that the com¬ 
plete cause of is the occurrence of an event r, with the 
material characteristic 0, and the mental characteristic 
Secondly, it might even be the case that the pos¬ 
session by of Ot was causally irrelevant to r, and that 
the occurrence of an event gy having the mental char¬ 
acteristic ^ was necessary and sufficient to determine 
gf This might be true even if in fiict there are no 
events which have mental characteristics without having 
material characteristics. We can call these two alterna¬ 
tives which we have just been mentioning “mixed 
causation ” and *' purely mental causation " respectively. 

I have thus shown that the types of theory at present 
under discussion do not preclude mixed causation and 
purely mental causation, as might perhaps be thought 
by some. 

On the whole, then, I can see no conclusive objectimi 
to the possibili^ that one and the same event should 
have bMh mental aiul material characteristics or that 
one and the same substance should be bmh a mind and 
a body. Hence 1 canned reject off-hand the three types 
of theory which imply that this possibility is realised. 
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So we are still left with the eleven alternatives with 
which we started this suteection. 

Tktories which make Materiality delusive. We have 
seen that no theory which makes mentality delusive 
can be accepted. We cannot reject on the same g^rounds 
theories which make materiality delusive. Nevertheless 
we might be able to reject such theories on other 
grounds. Let us consider this question next. We are 
left with three types of theory which make materiality 
delusive, viz. (3, la) Pure Mentalism, and (3, an) and 
(3, a I a) the two forms of Mentalistic Neutralism. 

Of these theories 1 believe that Pure Mentalism, both 
in its less radical Berkeleian form and in the more 
radical form in which it is held by Leibniz, Hegel and 
M‘Taggart, may be rejected. The theory has a negative 
and a positive side. The negative side is that materiality 
is a delusive characteristic. The positive side is that 
things which have nothing but mental qualities and 
relations are misperceived to have material qualities and 
relations. Now 1 see no reason to believe the negative 
proposition, and strong reasons to doubt the positive 
prop(»ition. Materiality is a complex characteristic, 
which I have analysed in Chapter IV. (a) All the 
arguments to prove that some of the constituent char¬ 
acteristics of materiality {e.g.^ extension) are delusive 
seem to me to be plainly ftillacious (like Bradl^'s) or 
to depend on premises which I see no ground for accept¬ 
ing (like M'Taggart’s). (^) The arguments to prove 
that, whilst none of the constituent characteristics of 
materiality are delusive, materiality as a whole is de¬ 
lusive seem to me to prove something important, but not 
this proposition. I therefore see no ground to believe 
that materiality is delusive either in the more radicatl 
sense of M'Taggart and Leibniz or in die less radical 
sense of Berkeley. (<) It seems to me most unlikely that 
things which had nothing analogous to spatial qualities 
and relations and did not form a quasi-spatial order of 
at least three dimensions could present that particular 
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system of interconnected appearances which external 
objects do present. And 1 do not see that minds or 
mental events, connected by the only mental relations 
with which we are acquainted, would fulfil these con¬ 
ditions. If you say that there may be many mental 
relations with which we are unacquainted I of course 
agree. But why <»ll these particular relations “ mental ” 
if they do not resemble any menUd relation that we Are 
acxiuainted with, and do resemble ^tial relations? 

My detailed reasons for making these assertions will 
be found in Chapter IV, and especially in the sub¬ 
section headed: In what Sense ean we accept Physical 
Objects? On the whole then 1 think we may reject 
Pure Mentalism, and thus reduco the number of theories 
which are worth serious consideration to ten. 

Would the arguments which I have used against 
Pure Mentalism apply to Mentalistic Neutralism ? They 
would apply to any form of Neutralism which refuses 
to allow quasi-spatial qualities and relations to the 
neutral stuff itself or to cx;rtain combinations of this 
neutral stuff. But they would not be fatal to such a 
form of Mentalistic Neutralism as Mr Russell puts 
forward in his Analysis of Mind. For Mr Russell 
mentality is not delusive, sinco it dcos belong to certain 
groups of suitably interrelated sensa. And materiality 
is delusive, in the less radical sense in which it is so for 
Berkeley, though not in the more radical sense in which 
it is so for M'Taggart. For Mr Russell’s neutral stuff 
is sensa; and these really are extended and spatially 
related to each other, though they lack the remaining 
characteristics which are essential to materiality. These 
other characteristics really do belong to certain groups 
of interrelated sensa; but thcuse groups are not literally 
extended. Hence every characteristic involved in 
materiality has application, though materiality itself 
has no application. Mr Russell’s theory is therefore 
a form of Mentalistic Neutralism. And it is a form 
to which my arguments do not apply, sinca his neutral 
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stuff really does have spatial qualities and relations. 
It is ther^re possible for Mr Russell to **save the 
appearances", whilst, so for as I can see, it is not 
possible for a Pure Mentalist to do so. So we cannot 
rule out the two forms of Mentalistic Neutralism at this 
stage, provided that they are suitably stated. 

Gtiurat Remarks on Neutralistie Theories. It will be 
noUced that six of the ten theories which we still have 
on our hands are forms of Neutralism. It will there¬ 
fore be wise to consider now the general conditions 
which any neutralistie theory must fulfil, in the hope 
that these may exclude some of the suggested forms of 
Neutralism. I understand by Neutrali«n the doctrine 
that neither mentality nor materiality is a differentiating 
attribute, so that the fundamental stuff of which the 
existent world is made consists of one or more sub¬ 
stances which are neither mental nor material. This 
fundamental stuff must have some differentiating attri¬ 
butes, and by hypothesis these are neidier mentality nor 
materiality. Now of course it might be suggested that 
the differentiating attributes are utterly unknown to us. 
In that case we could hardly deny the possibility of any 
of the six remaining forms of Neutralism. But this 
purely agnostic Neutralism is not worth serious con¬ 
sideration ; for it is useless to trouble about a theory 
which, from the nature of the case, could explain 
nothing. I shall assume then that the differentiating 
attributes of the fundamental substance or substances 
are attributes which we are acquainted with. 

In that case the possible suppositions about the 
nature of the fundamental stuff are very restricted. We 
are directly acquainted at most with two kinds 
existent, viz., sensa or images and sense-fields, on the 
one hand, and mental states and minds, on the <^er. 
The only empirical attributes with which we can clurn 
to be acquainted are the qualities of each of these two 
kinds of existent, the relatioiu of sensa or images to 
each (Kher in sense-fields, the reladoiu xA mental states 
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to each other in minds, and the relations of mental 
states to sense or images. In addition to these 
empirical characteristics, which we become acquainted 
with by abstraction from instances which manifmt them 
to us, there are, I think, certain categorial characteristics, 
such as the relation of substance and state, cause and 
effect, etc. We become acquainted with these on 
reflection when suitable material is presented to us 
by our senses or by introspection; but we do not 
reach our knowledge of them simply by abstraction 
from instances which manifest them to us. Now these 
empirical and categorial characteristics are the only 
materials that any human being has or can have for 
constructing a theory of the Universe. It follows that 
the Neutralist who is not content to be merely agnostic 
about his neutral stuff can ascribe to it nothing but a 
selection from these characteristics. The neutral stuff 
must be supposed either (<t) to have some of the factors 
included in materiali^ and none of those included in 
mentality; or {6) to have some of the factors included 
in mentality and none of those included in materiality; 
or (c) to combine some of the factors of mentality with 
some of the factors of materiality. Let us now consider 
the effects of these three hypotheses on the six forms of 
Neutralism which still remain. 

Before we can do this a little preliminary explanation 
is needed. I have admitted that materiality is a complex 
characteristic. The fundamental factor involved in it is 
extension. This, if I am right, carries with it somt 
extensible quality, but not any particular extensible 
quality. The other characteristics are publicity, per* 
sistence, and existential independence of any ot»erving 
mind. It is therefore easy to understand what is 
meant the supposition diat the fundamental stuff 
has some but not all the characteristics involved in 
materiality. It presumably means that extensimi, at 
any rate, is ascribed to it, and existential independ¬ 
ence of any observing mind. But the correspond- 
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ing suppc»ition about menulity needs some further 
explanation. 

So &r I have neither asserted nor denied that 
mentality is a complex characteristic. Some people 
would no doubt hold that it is simple. If this be so, the 
hypotheses (^) and (r) are ruled out, and the Neutralist 
is icdl with' hypothesis (a). But I think that it is 
arguable that mentality is a complex characteristic, and 
that it may be analysed somewhat as follows, (i) The 
irreducible minimum involved in mentality would s^m 
to be the fiu:t which we express by the phrase "feeling 
somehow”, feeling cross or tired or hungry. It 
seems to me to be logically possible that this charac¬ 
teristic, which we might call "sentience”, (x>uld belong 
to a thing or event which had no other mental charac¬ 
teristic. But this possibility depends partly on the view 
that we take about the proper analysis of "feeling 
somehow ” ; and I can discuss the question better when 
I have mentioned the other factors involved in mentality. 

(ii) There is plainly a difference between the fact that 
something erts/s and Aix such and such qualities and 
relations and the fact that something numifests its 
existence and nutnifests certain qualities and relations. 
Now the converse of manifestation is acquaintance, 
such as we have in sensing and in imaging. I think 
that some people would claim to reduce sentience to 
acquaintance with certain peculiar existents and their 
qualities. It might be held, e.g.y that there are certain 
peculiar qualities, trailed "tiredness”, "hungriness”, 
"crossness”, etc., and that these qualities characterise 
certain things from time to time. When this happens 
something is tired or hungry or cross. Now a thing 
which is tired or hungry or cross may manifest itself 
to itself, or to something else which is uniquely con¬ 
nected with itself, as having these qualities. We then 
say that "tiredness is felt” or thitf "there is a feeling 
of tiredness”. I introduce the two alternatives of 
** manifesting itself to itself” and " manifesting itself 
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to somethings which is uniquely connected with itself", 
because there seem to be two alternative forms of the 
theory under discussion, (o) It might be held that 
tiredness, crossness, etc., are qualities which belong to 
mindst and that to feel tired is to be acquainted with 
one’s own mind as having the quality of tiredness at the 
moment. Or (/ 3 ) it might be held (and it apparently is 
held by Professor Laird and Professor Alexander) that 
tiredness, crossness, etc., are qualities which belong, 
not to minds, but to living organist$ts. In that case to 
feel tired is to be acquainted with one’s own organism 
or with some part of it as having the quality of tired¬ 
ness at the moment. Of course a complete account 
of all feelings might need to combine both these 
alternatives. 

If we accepted either of these alternatives we could 
take acquaintance as the fundamental characteristic 
involved in mentality. My tentative statement that 
there might be things which had sentience and no other 
mental characteristic would then have to be modified 
as follows. We should have to say that there might 
be things which had no mental characteristic except 
acquaintance with themselves or their organisms as 
having certain peculiar qualities, such as tiredness, 
crossness, etc. 

(iii) Whether sentience be a mental characteristic 
distinct from acquaintance, or whether it just be ac¬ 
quaintance with certain special objects as having 
certain special qualities, it is plain that mentality as 
we know it in ourselves involves a further character¬ 
istic. This may be called “ referential cognition We 
believe in the existence of things and events which we 
are not at the moment acquainted with, and we believe 
them to have certain qualities and relations which they 
are not manifiesting to us at the moment. I have tried 
to show that even perception is referential cognition. 
It seems clear that there could be no referential cognition 
without acquaintance; and it seems to me logittlly 
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possible that there might be things which have sentience 
and aoquaintuice without referential cognition. 

We must next ncMice that we find in ounmlves two 
different kinds of referential cognition, which I will call 
''intuitive** and "discursive**. When I perceive a 
chair or a pink rat, my perception is an instance of 
intuitive referential cognition; when I merely think of 
a chair or a pink rat, my thought is an instance of 
discursive referential cognition. I can have botii 
intuitive and discursive referential cognition of certain 
objects; but there are many objects, such as Julius 
Caesar or a Hydrogen atom, of which I can have only 
discursive cognition. Now I think it is impossible for 
there to be referential cognition of the discursive kind 
in a being which has not referential cognition of the 
intuitive kind; but it seems logically possible that there 
should be things which have intuitive referential cogni¬ 
tion without discursive referential cognition. 

(iv) Finally, we find in ourselves what may be called 
" affective attitudes **. Conations and the various kinds 
of emotions are examples of these. An affective attitude 
consists in " feeling somehow towards satOKthing **. Now, 
if I am to be able to take up an affective attitude towards 
something, this something must fulfil one of the follow¬ 
ing conditions, (a) It may be a feeling which is felt 
by me. A.g., I may dislike my present feeling of 
hunger. (/ 9 ) It may be something which 1 am ac¬ 
quainted with, and which is not a feeling of mine. 

1 may be pleased with the brightly coloured visual 
sensa which I am acquainted with when I see a fire¬ 
work display, (y) It may be the epistemological object 
of an intuitive referential situation of which I am subject. 
A^., a drunkard may be frightened at the pink rats 
whidi he sees. And (<) it may be the epistemological 
object of a discursive referential situation of which I am 
subject. Aig;, I may desire the dinner which I am now 
thinking of. It is therefore logically impassible that 
any afibctive attitude should exist in a thing that did not 
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possess any other mental characteristic; but it does seem 
possible that any or all the three mental characteristics 
previously enumerated should exist in a thing which 
did not have any affective attitudes whatever. Again, 
there are oertiun affective attitudes, such as volition, 
which could occur only in a being which has discursive 
cognition; there are others, such as anger, which pre¬ 
suppose at least intuitive, but not necessarily discursive 
referential cognition ; and there are others, such as mere 
liking and disliking, which presuppose no more than 
acquaintance or mere sentience. 

The upshot of this discussion is as follows. If 
** mentality ” means the peculiar characteristic of human 
minds, we must admit that it is complex. Its factors 
may be divided first into Affective Attitudes and Other 
Factors. The relation between them is that it is logic¬ 
ally possible for the Other Factors to occur without 
any of the Affective Attitudes, whilst it is not logically 
possible for any of the Affective Attitudes to occur 
without at least one of the Other Factors. Secondly, 
we cam arrange the Other Factors in a hierarchical 
order, such that the earlier could occur without the later 
but t^ later could not occur without all the earlier ones. 
This order is Sentience, Acquaintance, Intuitive Refer- 
.ential Cognition, and Discursive Referential Cognition. 
We can now see exactly what would be meant by 
ascribing some but not all of the factors of mentality to 
the supposed neutral stuff. In the first place, it would 
mean that the neutral stuff was suppos^ to have the 
earlier but not the later factors (of this hierarchy). And, 
secondly, the Neutral Monist might ascribe or refuse 
to ascribe affective attitudes to his neutral stuff. (There 
are some affective attitudes, such as volition, which he 
SMu/ refuse to ascribe to it if he refuses to ascribe the 
higher members of the hierarchy of Other Factors to it.) 

We are now in a position to consider the three hypo¬ 
theses, and to note foe efforts of each on foe six remain¬ 
ing forms of Neutralism. I will first try to show that 
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no form of Neutralism which makes mentality a ndncibU 
characteristic is compatible wi^ any of the three 
hypotheses. It is immediately obvious that no such 
form of Neutralism is compatible with hypothesis (a), 
which ascribes to the neutral stuff no characteristics 
except some of the factors of materiality. For we have 
already argued that mentality cannot be reduced to 
materiality as a whole; and, if this be so, fortiori^ it 
cannot be reduced to a part of materiality. 

It is easy to show that such forms of Neutralism are 
also incompatible with hypothesis (fi), which ascribes to 
the neutral stuff no characteristics except some of the 
factors of mentality. If mentality is to be a reducible 
characteristic on this hypothesis we must suppose that 
the higher terms in the hierarchy of mental factors can 
be reduced to the lower terms of this hierarchy. Now 
it seems to me that this is plainly impossible when we 
clearly understand what is required. Let us take an 
example. There is a certain event which has the 
characteristic of being a perception of a pink rat. 
Let us make the most favourable assumption possible 
for the reductive type of theory. Let us suppose that 
this perception has no existent constituents except events 
which are feelings and events which are acquaintances 
with sensa and images. We are to suppose then that 
this perception consists of such events interrelated in 
certain characteristic ways, and of nothing else. It 
seems to me that it would still be impossible to deduct 
from the fact that it has this structure and is composed 
of these constituents, and from laws which are entirely 
about feelings and sensations^ that this event will be the 
perception of an epistemological object and that this 
epistemological object will be a pink rat Unless we had 
actually met with events whicdi were perceptions and 
had epistemological objects 1 do not see that we could 
possibly have suspected that a whole composed of feel¬ 
ings and sensations interrelated in certain ways would 
have the property of being the perception of a certain 
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epistemological object. Thus the characteristic of being 
a perception is not a reducible characteristic, like the 
behaviour of a clock, but is at best an emergent 
characteristic, like the behaviour of silver-chloride. 
Similarly, I do not see the least reason to believe that 
the characteristic of being a discursive cognition could 
be reduced to characteristics which come lower in the 
hierarchy of mental fiictors. If such reductions can be 
effected it is quite certain that no one has made even a 
plausible beginning of performing the reduction. I 
conclude then that all forms of Neutralism which make 
mentality a reducible characteristic are incompatible 
with hypothesis (6) as well as with hypothesis (<i). 

What about hypothesis (r), which ascribes to the 
neutral stuff some of the factors of mentality and some 
of the factors of materiality? The forms of Neutralism 
at present under discussion could be consistent with 
(r) only on the supporition that the higher factors of 
mentality, though not reducible to the lower factors 
alone, are reducible to these eked out with some of the 
foctors of materiality. And 1 cannot see the least reason 
to believe that the addition of these factors of materialiqr 
would help the proposed reduction. 1 am therefore inclined 
to reject ail forms of Neutralism which make mentality 
a reducible characteristic, on the ground that they are 
inconsistent with all the intelligible hypotheses that we 
can make about the neutral stuff. We thus get rid of 
(3, 13) Reductive Neutralism, (3, 122) the second form 
of Mixed Neutralism, and (3, 212) the second form of 
Mentalistic Neutralism. 

We are thus left with three forms of Neutralism, viz., 
(3, ii) Emergent Neutralism, (3, 121) the first form of 
Mixed Neutralism, and (3, 211) the first form of Mental¬ 
istic Neutralism. We must now see how the three 
hypotheses affect these three alternatives. We find that 
hypothesis («) is consistent with all of them. The same 
is true of hypothesis (c). But hypothesis (6) would 
exclude all but the first oi them, as I will now show. In 
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the first place, if no chafacteristic be ascribed to the 
neutral stuff except some of the fiuXors of mentality, 
it is plain that no form of Neutralism whiidi makes 
materiality a ndncibU characteristic can be accepted. 
For we have already argued that materiality cannot 
be reduced to mentality as a whole; and, if this be so, 
a fortiori^ it cannot be reduced to a part of mentality. 
This removes (3, lai) the first form of mixed Neutralism. 
Moreover, this hypothesis is incompatible with any 
form of Neutralism which makes materiality a delusive 
characteristic. For we have argued that it is almost 
incredible that what has nothing but mental qualities and 
relations should appear to have spatial qualities, motion, 
and spatial relations. If this be true, it is, a/ortiori, incred¬ 
ible that what has only some of the fiictors of mentality 
should appear to have spatial qualities, to move, and to 
stand in spatial relations. This removes (3, an) the 
first form of Mentalistic Neutralism. Thus we may 
finally classify the three surviving forms of Neutralism 
as follows. (I) Theories compatible with all the alterna¬ 
tive hypotheses:—(3, ii) Emergent Neutralism. (II) 
Theories compatible with (a) and (r) but not with (#):— 
(3, lai) the first form of Mixed Neutralism, and (3, an) 
the first form of Mentalistic Neutralism. 

Tkt Seven remaining Types of Theory, We have now 
reduced our original seventeen typ^ of theory to a 
modest seven. I shall now take these seven survivors 
in order, and mention what seem to me to be the strong 
and weak points to each. 

(i) We will begin with the two forms of Dualism. If 
I am right in holding that materiaiily and mentality are 
both complex characterisdcs analysable into several 
factors, it cannot strictly be said that either is a differ* 
entiating attribute. For it is part of the definition of a 
differentiating attribute that it shall be simple and un- 
arwlysable. What then must we understand the two 
types of Dualism to mean when they say that mentality 
and materialify are “differentiating attributes"? I think 
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it is fiiirly easy to see what they mean. Dualism means 
to assert of materiality the following propositions, (a) 
There is something which possesses all the factors of 
materiality, so that materiality is not in any sense a 
delusive characteristic. (^) None of the factors of 
materiality are reducible to or emergent from the other 
factors of materiality, or mentality, or a combination of 
both. This is of course quite consistent with the belief 
that there may also be some things which have some 
of the Actors of materiality and not others. It merely 
insists that, if there be such things, the remaining factors 
of materiality are neither reducible nor emergent qualities 
of certain complex wholes composed of these things. 

sensa would have some but not all the factors of 
materiality, and Dualism is not compelled to deny the 
existence of sensa. But it is compelled to assert that 
there are tU$o material things, and that the characteristics 
which these have and sensa lack are not emergent or re¬ 
ducible characteristics of certain groups of interrelated 
sensa. 

1 take it that Dualism asserts a similar pair of pro¬ 
positions about mentality. It asserts (a) that there is 
something which possesses all the factors of mentality. 
And iff) that the higher factors of mentality are neither 
reducible to nor emergent from the lower factors of 
mentally, or materiality, or a combination of both. 
This is quite consistent with admitting that there may 
be things that have only some of the lower factors of 
mentality. the minds of oystera might have 

nothing but sentience. But Dualism is compelled to 
assert that there are some things which have all the 
factors of mentality. And it is compiled to assert that 
the characteriMics which human minds have and the 
minds of ojrsters lack are not emergent or reducible 
characteristics of certain groups of interrelated things 
which have nothing but sentience. 

We now understand what is asserted in common 
theories whmh make mentality and m^riality both 
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*'difierentiating attributes". It is evident that, if we 
accept Dualism, five alternative views are possible about 
the relations between mentality and materiality, {a) 
They may be incompatible with each other. (^) The 
possession of materiali^ may entail that of mentality, 
but not conversely, (r) The possession of mentali^ 
may entail that of materiality, but not conversely, (d) 
The possession of either may entail that of the other. 
And (e) the possession of one may entail neither the 
possession nor the absence of the other. Now I have 
argued that the theory that the two are incompatible, 
though plausible at first sight, is really quite groundless. 
I therefore reject (i, 2) the Dualism of Incompatible, 
which was Descartes' theory. We can therefore confine 
ourselve to (i, 1) the Dualism of Compmiibie, which 
includes the remaining four alternatives. I see no 
reason for, and strong empirical reasons against, both 
(d) and (d). On the face of it there are plenty of ^ings 
which are material and have none of the factors of 
mentality. I do not know that (A) has ever been main¬ 
tained. But I understand Spinosa to have asserted (d); 
if so, he appears to me to have produced no reasons 
good or bad for his belief. We are thus left with («) 
and («). Let us begin with (c). 

It is certain that we have no empirical evidence in 
normal experience for the existence of anything which 
possesses any factor of mentality without being also 
material. Thus the empirimibl focts are all m meurdetu* 
with the view that the possession of mentality entails 
that of materiality. But, in the first place, they do 
not rtquirt this view. It might be that mentality and 
materiality are logically indifferent to each <^er, and 
yet that, in the actual world or in the only part of it 
that comes under our observation in this life, it b a feet 
that mentaliQr b always accompanied materiality 
whilst materiality is sometimes unaccompanied 1^ 
mentality. In the second place, the empirical fects 
would suggest cmsal rather than lagiaU dependence of 
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mentality on materiality. For the only things whi^ 
exhibit signs of mentality are organisms, ia, certain 
very special and complex materia structures. Now this 
would make mentality, not a **differentiating attribute”, 
even in the wider sense in which we are at present using 
the phrase, but an emergent characteristic. Finally, 
when I reflect on mentality and materiality as carefully 
as 1 can, I cmnnot see that the presence of the former 
logically entails that of the latter. I do not find the 
least difficulty in conniving of a being which had all 
the fisctors of mentality and none of the fimtors of 
materiality. Some phil(»ophers (perhaps St Thomas) 
seem to have taken an intermediate view. They seem 
to have held that some of the lower factors of mentaliQr 
{eg.^ sentience) entail materiality, whilst some of the 
higher factors discursive o^nition) do not entail 
it. And some philosophers seem to have gone further, 
and to have maintained that the higher factors dL 
mentality exclude materially. I see no ground for 
holding either alternative. I cannot see any a priori 
reason why an immaterial being should not have sen¬ 
tience and sensation; or why a material being should 
not have discursive cognition. 

We are thus left with alternative («), vis., that men¬ 
tality and materiality are logically indifferent to each 
other. This supposition divides into five /aetuai alter¬ 
natives analogous to the five bgieal alternatives which 
we have already discussed, (a) Nothing in foct has 
both mentality and materiality, {fi) Everything which 
has materiality has in fisct mentality, but there are some 
things which have mentality without materiality, (y) 
Everything which has mentally has in fact also materi¬ 
ality, but there are some things which have materially 
without mentally. (JS) Everydiing that has mentaliy 
has in fact materiality, and everything that has materi¬ 
ality has in fact mentaliy. And («) some diing^ have 
mentality without materiality, some things have both 
characteristics, and some things have nuiterialiy with- 
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out mentality. Now we must admit that all direct 
empirical evidence of the normal kind favours (y). We 
are not acquainted with anythin^^ that is certainly mental 
and oeruinly immaterial. And we are acquainted with 
many things which seem to be material and do not show 
the least sign of being menul. Of coun» it remains 
possible that there may be things which are mental and 
immaterial (#./;, angels), but that they cannot or do 
not manifest themselves to us. But, in that case, there 
can be no direct empirical evidence for their existence. 
Again, it remains possible that those minds which do 
manifest themselves to us are immaterial, but that they 
stand in specially intimate relations with organisms 
and have to manifest themselves by m«ins of these 
organisms. But, unless we hold that it is logically im¬ 
possible for what is mental to be also material, there 
seems to be nothing in the normal phenomena to sug¬ 
gest this. And I have argued in Chapter XII (i) that 
there are serious difficulties in squaring this Instru¬ 
mental Theory of the relation of body and mind with 
the known fects, and (ii) that the abnormal facts dealt 
with by Psychical Research do not on the whole sup¬ 
port it and do in certain respects conflict with it. The 
existence of immaterial mental substances therefore re¬ 
mains a mere possibility for which there appears to be 
no evidence whatever, normal or abnormal, a priori or 
empirical. 

Again, there is plainly no direct empirical evidence 
for the view that everything which is material is in feet 
also mental. If we accept it at all we must accept it as 
a hypothesis which goes beyond and appears to con¬ 
flict with the observable fiu:ts. We must therefore ask 
(i) whether this hypothesis has any appreciable ante- 
c:^ent probatnlity, and (ii) whether it explains anything 
that could not have been explained equally well without 
it. (i) I do not think that anyone has had the hardihood 
to ascribe the fectors menbdity to tvety material 
substance. At most they have regarded some of the 
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lower mental fiurtors, such as sentience, as differentiatinf^ 
attributes which belong to all bits of matter. But even 
this seems rash to the last degree. It is no doubt true 
that the evidence for sentience hules gradually away as 
we go lower in die scale of organisms. It is therefore 
quite possible that sentience extends below the point at 
which direct evidence for it ceases. But everything 
which we have the least ground for believing to be 
sentient is a living organism ; t.r., a highly complicated 
material structure consisting of millions of molecules. 
Moreover, every organism is composed of a compara¬ 
tively few chemical elements, viz., Carbon, Oxygen, 
Hydrc^n, Nitrogen, Sulphur and Phosphorus. It is 
an enormous extrapolation to ascribe any kind of 
sentience to inorganic matter which does not consist of 
these elements. Thus the antecedent probability of the 
hypothesis of universal sentience seems to me to be 
vanishingly small. 

(ii) I think that the only empirical ground that anyone 
has ever had for ascribing some of the factors of 
mentality to all material objects is indirect. It looks as 
if things which obviously have mentality had developed 
in the course of time from things which obviously had 
materiality and seem not to'have had any factor of 
mentality. And it is thought that this alleged feet 
could be more easily explained if we assumed that non¬ 
living matter really has some of the factors of mentality 
in spite of all appearances to the contrary. We can 
deal with this contention very shortly. Any theory 
which regards mentality as a ** differentiating attribute ”, 
even in the looser sense defined in this subsection, 
qfevrenounces all hope of “explaining” its occur¬ 
rence. For, by definition, it holds that none of the 
higher factors of mentality are reducible to or emer^nt 
from the lower fitetors of mentality alone or in combina*- 
tion with materiality. Hence it is not of the least 
advantage to a Dualistic Theory to ascribe some of the 
fitetors of mentality to all matter in the hope that it will 
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thereby explain the occurrence of the complete charac¬ 
teristic of mentality in certain material objects. 

I therefore conclude that the only form of Dualism 
for which there is the least evidence, either direct or 
indirect, is (y) which asserts that everything which has 
mentality has also materiality, whilst some things which 
have materiality have no faictor of mentality. Is there 
any good reason to accept Dualism in this form ? I do 
not think that there is. All the empirical focts which 
make it unreasonable for the Dualist to accept any but 
this particular form of Dualism make it unreasonable 
for him to accept Dualism at all. We find that nothing 
exhibits mentrdity except living organisms, and diat all 
living organisms of a certain kind and degree of com¬ 
plexity do exhibit a certain number of the fiu:tors of 
mentality. As we pass to more and more complex 
organisms we find that higher factors of mentality are 
exhibited by them. This suggests most forcibly that 
all factors of mentality are emergent or reducible; or, if 
not, that only the lowest factor of mentality is a differ¬ 
entiating attribute, whilst the higher factors are reducible 
to or emergent from it alone or in combination with 
materiality. The normal fects seem to me to be alto¬ 
gether against Dualism, and the abnormal facts seem to 
me not to require a Dualism of mentality and materiality. 
We may therefore pass on to the five types of theory 
which still remain. 

(3) We can at once dismiss (2, 111) Emergent Mental- 
ism. For this makes mentality a differentiating attribute; 
and I have just argued that this is most improbable, 
even when it is interpreted in the looser sense in which 
we had to interpret it in order to make it possible at all. 
Hence the only type of theory which remains for dis¬ 
cussion under (2) is (2, 211) Emergent Materialism. 
This asserts (a) that materiality is a differentiating attri¬ 
bute, and (^) that mentality is an emergent characteristic. 

1 have already explained what a person must be 
understood to mean by calling materiality a **diflfer> 
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entiating attribute” in spite of its being a complex 
characteristic. He must mean that all the factors of 
materiality are differentiating attributes, and that there 
are in iact some things which have them all. Now I 
have argued in Chapter IV that this is possible and 
even highly probable. I have therefore no objection to 
the first part of the Theory of Emergent Materialism. 
The second part needs a little further explanation. It 
might be held in a more or a less radical form. The 
more radical form would assert that even the lowest 
fiactorof mentality, viz., sentience, is an emergent char¬ 
acteristic of certain kinds of material complex. The 
higher factors of mentality would of course be emergent 
characteristics of complexes composed of complexes 
which have the lower factors. The less radical form 
would make sentience a differentiating attribute, which 
in fact belongs only to material things and perhaps only 
to some of them. The higher factors of mentality w«iuld, 
as before, be emergent characteristics of complexes com¬ 
posed of complexes which have the lower factors. 

I see no reason to prefer the less radical form of 
Emergent Materialism to the more radical form. If the 
higher factors of mentality could be reduced to the lowest 
factor there might be something to be said for making 
sentience a differentiating attribute which belongs to 
some or all material things and to nothing else. But 
actually no factor in the mental hierarchy can be 
reduced to any or all of the lower factors, whether taken 
by themselves or combined with material characteristics. 
And, since we therefore wust p<»tulate emergence at 
every stage but the first, there seems to be no advantage 
in refusing to postulate it at the first stage too. 

If there were no facts to be considered except the 
normal ones, and we rejected all the alleged abnormu 
facts dealt with by Psychical Research, I should regard 
Emergent Materialism as on the whole the most reason¬ 
able view to Uke of the sUtus and relations of matter 
and mind in Nature. The only question would be 
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whether one of the forms of Neutralism might not be 
preferable. 1 shall ignore the alleged abnormal facts 
for the present, and shall discuss the three forms of 
Neutralism which still remain. 

(3) Of the three renmining forms of Neutralism the 
only one against which I have a positive objection to 
offer is (3, lai) the first form of Mixed Neutralism. 
This type of theory makes materiality a reducible 
characteristic. We have agreed that it could not be 
reduced to any or all the fiuXors of mentality. Hence 
the only question that remains is whether there are some 
factors of materiality to whidi the remaining factors of 
materiality could be reduced. If this were so it would 
be possible to ascribe only the fundamental factors of 
materiality to the neutral stuff; and to hold that 
materiality as a whole is reducible, in the sense that its 
remaining fiu:tors could be proved to belong to certain 
complex wholes composed of elements which have only 
these fundamental fectors. So fiur as I know, this 
cannot be done. At any rate no one has done it, or, 
to the best of my knowledge attempted to do it. I 
shall therefore reject (3, lai) the first form of Mixed 
Neutralism. 

The two remaining forms are (3,11) Emergent Neutral¬ 
ism, and (3, 211) the first form of Mentalistic Neutralism. 
Both these types of theory have actually been held 
distinguished philosophers. Professor Alexander's 
theory in Spaeth Tinu and Deity is a form of Emergent 
Neutralism. Mr Russell's theory in the Amttysis ef 
Mind is a form of the first kind of Mentalistic Neutralism. 
Now Emergent Neutralism takes miUeriality to be an 
emergent characteristic, and the first form of Mentalistic 
Neutralism takes materiality to be a delusive character¬ 
istic. Either view appears to me to be possible, but I 
do not see any good reason to believe either. I have 
argued that it is possible and even probable that 
materiality is a **di&rentiating attribute", in the sense 
that there are some things which luve all the fiuxors 
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of materiality and that none of these factors are either 
reducible or emergent There are not the same strong 
empirical reascms for refusing to take materiality as a 
differentiating attribute, in this sense, as there are for 
refusing to take mentality as a differentiating attribute 
in a similar sense. So far as I can see, the only merit 
of these two remaining forms of Neutralism is that they 
introduce rather more unity into the world as a whole 
than we could admit on other theories. But this seems 
to me to be a very minor virtue, and quite insufficient 
to justify any strong preference for these theories. 

It will be noticed that Professor Alexander’s theory 
may be regarded as a more radical form of Emergent 
Materialism. Emergent Materialism regards materiality 
as a differentiating attribute ” in the looser sense, and 
it regards mentality as an emergent charaf:teristic of 
certain material aggregates. Professor Alexander, so 
for as I can understand him, ascribes to his neutral stuff 
only some of the factors of materiality, vix., spatio- 
temporal characteristics, and none of the factors of 
mentality. Now, if this be the right interpretation, 1 
have a positive objection to Professor Alexander’s form 
of Emergent Neutralism. For it seems to me to be 
impossible for anything to have onfy spatio-temporal 
characteristics; it seems to me that anything that has 
spatio-temporal characteristics must also have some ex¬ 
tensible quality. This, however, is a minor point for 
the present purpose. If Professor Alexander admitted 
this objection it would be quite easy for him to ascribe 
some non - spatio - temporal extensible qualify to his 
neutral stuff and then carry on as before. 

In calling Mr Russell's theory a form of the first kind 
of Mentalistic Neutralism I am aware that 1 am being 
perhaps too charitable. It is indeed quite certain thM 
he regards materiality as a delusive characteristic, in 
the milder sense in which Berkeley did so. That is, he 
holds that nothing has all the characteristics of matter, 
though he admits that each characteristic of matter be- 
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longs to something. What I am not certain about is 
whether he regards mentaliQr as an emergent diaracter- 
istic or as a reducible characteristic. I am sure that he 
would lik* to hold the latter view, because it would shock 
more intensely more of the people whom he likes to 
shock. If he really does hold this view his theory is a 
form of the second kind of Mentalistic Neutralism, and 
I have rejected this long ago. 

The upshot of the discussion is that, if we confine 
ourselves to normal phenomena, Emergent Materiadism, 
Emergent Neutralism, and the first form of Mentalistic 
Neutralism are all possible; and that diere is nothing 
to suggest any theory which would give to Mind a 
more important and self-subsistent status in Nature. 
As between these three theories I prefer Emergent 
Materialism to any form of Emergent Neutralism or 
Mentalistic Neutralism with which I am acquainted. 
This is partly because I think it possible and probable 
that materiality is a differentiating attribute, in the sense 
there are some things which have all the fectors of 
materiality and that none of these fectors are emergent 
or reducible. And it is partly because I think that there 
are difficulties in the only two forms of Neutralism with 
which I am well acquainted, vie.. Professor Alexander’s 
and Mr Russell's. But it is quite possible that these 
difiSculties will some day be remov^ by these learned 
men themselves, or by successors who will enjoy the 
advantage of their pioneer work. In the meanwhile, 
if I were forced to choose between the two, I think I 
should give a alight preference to Mr Russell’s form 
of Neutralism. If I am not to regard materiality as a 
"differentiating attribute”, in the looser sense, I think 
it is more profitable to r^ard it as a delusive character* 
istic, in the milder sense of Berkeley and Russell, than 
as an emergent characteristic. The former view seems 
to me to fit better into the fimts of perception than the 
latter. 

FhHd CKUubmtwms. It only remains to consider what 
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effect the abnormal and supernormal which I have 
so fisr ignored in this Chapter, will have on the above 
tentative conduuons. For this purpose I must refer 
the reader back to the latter part of Chapter XII. I 
suggested there that, in the present state of Psychical 
Research, there is some evidence for persistenet after 
bodily death, but hardly any that justifies a belief in 
survivaL And I suggested that the facts which are at 
present reasonably well established are best explained 
by a peculiar form of the view that mentality is an 
emergent characteristic. This theory I called the "Com¬ 
pound Theory'*. The essential point of it is that 
mentality is-an emergent characteristic of a comfamnd 
composed of a living brain and nervous system and of 
something else which is capable of persisting for some 
time after the death of the body and of entering into 
temporary combination with the brain and nervous 
system of certain peculiarly constituted human beings 
called "mediums". This something else I called a 
" Psychic Factor”. 

About the nature of this Psychic Factor there is very 
little that can at present be said with certainty. We 
can say positively of it that it must be catpable of carry¬ 
ing traces of experiences which happened to the mind 
of which it was formerly a constituent. And negatively 
are can say that there is at present no reason to believe 
and strong reason to doubt that it has the higher fiuxors 
of mentality. It remuns possible that it may have some 
of the lower factors of mentality, such as sentience; but 
I do not see anything in the facts to require or to suggest 
this hypothesis. Could it have materiality as a whole, 
or any of the factors of materiality? It certainly has 
the factor of persistence; but this is common to all 
substances and is not peculiar to matter. If we say 
that it is material we must admit that it is an unusual 
kind of matter. It is n<^ destroyed by the breaking up 
of the body with which it was connected; it does not 
manifest itself to sense-perception; and it does not 
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produce ordinary physical and chemical elfects. On 
the other hand, there is no reason why it should not be 
material in spite of these peculiarities. If the Psychic 
Factor be material, and if it have none of the factors 
of mentality, the Compound Theory is a form of 
Emergent Materialism. Thus a slightly modified form 
of Emergent Materialism is compatible with all the 
well-established supernormal facts, so fisr as I can see. 
A fortiori^ these facts will be compatible with slightly 
modified forms of the two kinds of Neutralism which I 
have admitted to be possible. 

It is perhaps just worth while to mention that, if the 
alleged phenomena of materialisation and telekinesis 
were well established, we might be able to see our way 
to a more definitely materialistic view of the Psychic 
Factor. For the so-called "ectoplasm", which is 
alleged to be involved in these phenomena, would be a 
peculiar kind of matter associated with the ordinary 
matter of the living human body. It would then be 
plausible to suggest that the ectoplasm, which is involved 
in the physical phenomena of Psychical Research, is 
identical with the Psychic Factor, which is requited to 
explain some kA the mental phenomena of Psychical 
Research. At present, however, the physical pheno* 
mena do not stand on the same evidential level as the 
mental phenomena. It is much harder to rule out all 
possibility of fraud in the former than in the latter. 
And it is harder to nmke fraud impossible in ttie case 
of alleged materialisation than in the case of alleged 
telekinesis. I therefore do not wish this. suggestion 
to be regarded as any more than a pure speculation. 

The upshot of the discussion is that such abnormal 
phenomena as are at present reasonably well established 
do not require us to accept anything more tiuin a slightly 
modified form of one of the three types of theory which 
we accepted as possible in the last subsection. They 
do not give us any reason to ascribe to Mind a more 
important and self-subsistent status in Nature than we 
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were prepared to give it when we confined ourselves to 
the normal phenomena. It is of course possible that in 
future we might get empirical evidence for survival as 
distinct from voksv psrsistsnu. Some people, who have 
much more extensive practical experience of Psychical 
Research than I have, would say that we have such 
evidence already; but, as I have tried to show in 
Chapter XII, this is doubtful. In that case we might 
be forced to look with more favour on Dualistic theories 
which make mentality a differentiating attribute. But 
we must estimate probabilities on the evidence that we 
have, and not on the evidence which our successors may 
have. And, on all the evidence which is available to 
me, which I have tried to state as fairly as 1 can to the 
reader in the course of this book, I judge the most 
likely view to be some form of the Compound Theory 
which is compatible with Emergent Materialism. 

Frospeota of Kind in Mntnre. 1 shall end this book 
by saying something about the probable prospects of 
Mind in Nature. This is a question which could not 
be profitably asked until we had formed some opinion 
of the status of Mind in Nature. But it does not follow 
that we can make any very definite answer to it even 
now. 

The first point that I want to make is that there is 
nothing in Mentalism as such to justify an optimistic 
view of the prospects of Mind, and nothing in Material¬ 
ism as such to justify a pessimistic view of the prospects 
of Mind. Let us consider, the Leibnitian form of 
Mentalism. If this be true there are certainly many 
minds which are so stupid and confused that aggregates 
of them appear to us as material objects. And, although 
we are not so confused as this, we are confused enough 
to misperceive such aggregates as material objects 
though they are really mental. Now it is quite con¬ 
sistent with Mentalism as such that all the minds in the 
Universe should be getting steadily more and more 
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stupid and confused. It is quite possible that the minds 
which are now so confused that aggregates of them 
appear to us as material objects were once minds like 
our own. And it is quite possible that our minds were 
once clear enough not to misperceive aggregates of very 
confused minds as material objects. Mentalism seems 
to be an optimistic theory only because it is confused 
with Idealism. 

By **Idealism” I understand the doctrine that the 
nature of the Universe is such that those characteristics 
which are **highest” and most valuable must either be 
manifested eternally or tmtst be manifested in greater 
and greater intensity and in wider and wider mctent as 
time goes on. It so happens that most Idealists have 
been Mentalists; but, as I have just shown, Mentalism 
is no guarantee of Idealism. Leibniz and Berkeley 
were both Mentalists; but their optimism was based 
on the fact that they were Theists, and not on the fact 
that they were Menulists. And it is perfectly possible 
to be a Theist without being a Mentalist, or a Mentalist 
without being a Theist. 

I will now show that, just as Mentalism as such does 
not entiul Idealism, So Idealism is not incompatible with 
Materialism as such. Suppose that mental iQr is an 
emergent characteristic of certain complicated material 
aggregates. It remains quite possible that the actual 
configuration of matter in the Universe and the actual 
laws of matter are such that aggregates of this kind 
must grow more and more complex, and that a larger 
and larger proportion of matter tmtst be aggregated in 
this way as time goes on. In that case we should have 
an Idealistic view of the Universe combined with a 
Materialistic view of the status and nature of Mind. 
Materialism is supposed to be incompatible with Ideal¬ 
ism only because it happens to be associated with a 
particular view about the actual laws of matter and the 
actual configuration of matter in the Universe. And, 
as we have seen, the former theory about the status ol 
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Mind does not entail any particular view about the 
laws and configurations of Matter. 

It is perhaps worth while to remark before going 
further that Mentalism would make it probable that 
pain and frustration are much more widely distributed 
in the Universe than there is any reason to suppose on 
a materialistic or dualistic theory. We all treat what 
we regard as bits of inorganic matter wholly as means. 
Now, if the Leibnitian form of Mentalism be true, what 
we take to be lumps of coal and pokers are really 
colonies of spirits of low intelligence. These spirits 
must presumably have at least sentience; for this is 
the lowest fisetor of mentality. Yet, when I burn a bit 
of coal in my fire and poke it with my poker, I certainly 
treat all these confused but sentient spirits merely as 
means. And it seems quite possible that, under these 
circumstances, their sentience will be tinged with pain. 
This pain would be absent if Materialism or Dualism 
were true. 

1 claim now to have shown that there is no special 
connexion between Mentalism as such and a cheerful 
view of the prospects of Mind, and no special connexion 
between Materialism as such and a depressing view of 
the prospects of Mind. The question that remains is 
whether we know anything about the laws and con¬ 
figuration of Matter which would throw any light on 
the probable prospects of Mind, supposing that some 
form of Emergent Materialism is true. But, before we 
discuss this final question, there is a more fundamental 
issue to be faced. Some philosophers, Mr Bradley 
and the Dean of St Paul's, have held that the whole 
notion of perpetual progress is hgicalfy impossible. If 
this be so, it is obviously needless to discuss the question 
whether it is eausalfy possible. And it would be sdll 
more futile to discuss the question whether it is likely 
or unlikely to be a fact. 

/r PtrpthuU Prognss logieatfy possible We must begin 
by drawing some distinctions which are commonly over- 
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looked, (i) I distinguish between perpetual and uui/erm 
progress. The latter implies the former, but the former 
does not imply the latter. To say that s uniformly pro* 
grasses means that every later state of« is better than 
every earlier state of s. To say that s perpetually pro- 
grasses is to assert the following two propositions, 
(a) If jr be any state of s there is a state of s which 
succeeds x and is better than x itself and all pre¬ 
decessors. And {b) if jr be any state of s there is no state 
of s which succeeds x and is worse than x itself and all 
predecessors. This of course leaves it quite open 
that some of the successors of any state of s are worse 
than this state or than some of its predecessors. The 
definition is meant to allow of fluctuations of value, 
provided that their maxima increase and their minima 
do not as time goes on. I need hardly say that perpetual 
progress, thus defined, is perfectly compatible with the 
view that the value of no state of s will surpass a certain 
finite magnitude. For, although the successive maxima 
always increase, they may increase at a diminishing 
rate as time goes on. It is also consistent with the 
definition that the successive minima should continually 
decrease, and that they should approach the same limit 
as the successive maxima. In that case x, though 
perpetually progressing, would perpetually approach 
(though it would never exactly reach) a permanent 
condition of ronstant finite value. Now I think that 
most philosophers who have objected to the notion of 
perpetual progress have done so because th^ supposed 
that this would entail {a) a umjormf and (^) an unUmitedt 
increase in the value of the thing whi<fo is said to be 
** perpetually progressing.” We now see that this is 
just a gross mistake, which these persons might have 
avoided by half an hour's study oi any decent intro¬ 
duction to mathematics even if they were not acute 
enough to avoid it for themselves. I may add that 
personally 1 see no logical objection even to the notion 
of unifimn and unlimited progress ; but it is not neces- 
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sary to defend this view, since it is not entailed by the 
notion of perpetual progress. 

(ii) There is another important point about progress 
which we have so fer ignored. We have spoken as if 
the whole value of a thing resided in its successive 
sutes. And we are even liable to talk as if the whole 
value of a thing were concentrated in its final state, if it 
has one. This b of course a mistake. The value of a 
thing does not mide in any one of its states; nor is 
the value of a thing the sum of the values of its suc¬ 
cessive suites. It would obviously be absurd to identify 
the value of the B3rzantine Empire with the value of 
that slice of its history which occupied the last second 
before Constantinople was taken by the Turks. And it 
would be equally absurd to identify the value of the 
Byzantine Empire with the sum of the values of all the 
successive slices of its history from the foundation of 
Constantinople by Constantine till its capture by 
Mahomet II. For it is plain that one important factor 
in the value of the Empire is the fact that after a time 
it went from better to worae and not from worse to better. 
The value of a persistent thing is a quality which 
inheres in its whole history from its beginning, if it had 
one, to its end, if it has one. If it be still existing its 
value is a quality which inheres in its history up to and 
including its present state. No doubt the value of a 
thing does depend in some complicated way on the 
values (rf its successive states; but it does not depend 
on this idone. It is plain that the temporal order in 
which the states happen, and other relations between 
them, make a great difference to the value of the 
persistent thing of which they are successive states. It 
is necessary to modify our definition of ** perpetual 
progress" in the following way to meet these facts. 
The more accurate definition will run as follows. To 
say that s perpetually progresses is to assert two pro¬ 
positions ; viz., (rt) If X be any state of s then there is a 
statey of s which succeeds x and is such that the value 
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of the whole history of x up to and including is greater 
than the value of the whole history of x up to and in¬ 
cluding X. And (^) if xr be any state of x then there is 
no state ^ of x whidi succeeds x and is such that the 
value of the whole history of x up to and including y is 
less than the value of the whole history of x up to and 
including x. 

This would of course leave it possible that some later 
patches of the history of x are worse than somt earlier 
patches of its history. I think it would even leave it 
possible that some later patches of the history vX. x are 
worse than all the earlier patches of its history. Suppose 
that hx is the history of x up to and including x. And 
suppose that xrB is a patch of the history of x which 
immediately succeeds Axr. Suppose further that xB is 
worse than Ax and than every slice of Ax. It is never* 
theless theoretically possible that the whole AB, com¬ 
posed of Ax and xB, should be no worse than Ax. For 
the value of a whole is not in general the algebraic sum 
of the values of its parts. E.g., Ax might be an early 
life of continual sin, and xB might be the appropriate 
amount of regret in the mind of the sinner for this par¬ 
ticular kind and amount of sin. Then I should say that 
AB is better than Ax. And yet xB might be worse 
than Ax. The pain without the sin might have a 
greater disvalue than the sin without the pain. It is 
certainly arguable that sin widiout sorrow may be less 
bad than that state of sorrow ibr purely imaginary sins 
which occurs in religious melancholia. 

Now it is sometimes objected by philosophers to the 
notion of perpetual progress that it places the whole 
value of a thing in a last state which, 1^ hypothesis, 
can never be reached. If the notion involved this it 
would no doubt be self-stultifying. But we have juM 
seen that it involves nothing of the kind. Hence this 
objection is quite irrelevant. And I think we may 
safely conclude that there is no purely l<^cal objection 
to the notion of perpetual progress. 
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Is Psrpetmat Progrtss eamsally possibU ? Granted that 
perpetual progress is logkalfy possible, it only remains 
to ask whether it is stmuUfy possible on that view of the 
status of Mind which has seemed most probable in the 
light of all the fiu:ts which are at present available. 

I will first remind the reader that the view about the 
status of Mind which 1 have asserted to be most probable 
on the available evidence is that mentality is an emergent 
quality of a compound composed of a living brain and 
nervous system and another constituent which is not 
always at once destroyed when the brain and nervous 
system are broken up. As we obviously know extremely 
little about this other constituent, I will say what I have 
to say about it at once, and clear it out of the way. It 
mtiy have some of the lower fiictors of mentality, though 
there is no need to suppose that it has. And, whether 
it has any of the fiurtors of mentality or not, it may be 
matter of a peculiar kind. All that we positively know 
about this constituent is that it is capable of carrying 
traces of past experiences and of certain personal 
peculiarities. We do not know how persistent it may 
be, and we do not know what conditions, if any, are 
capable of destroying it. But we do know that it is 
n<^ immediately destroyed by those processes which 
destrc^ brains and nervous systems. 

It is therefore possible that, even if a cosmic disaster 
were to destroy all living organisms (and therefore, on 
our view, all minds) in the Universe, the other con¬ 
stituents of these minds might persist indefinitely. We 
might imagine them blowing about the Universe^ for 
millions of years, like seeds or spores or uncombined 
chemical elements, waiting for suitable material con» 
ditions. Eventually the necessary and sufficient con¬ 
ditions for the existence of living organisms might once 
more be fulfilled in some part of the Universe, and some 
erf these constituents might unite with them to form 
those fxsmpounds which have mentality as an emergent 
characteristic. And the new minds, thus formed, might 
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derive certain advantages from the traces left by the 
experiences of the old minds. The new minds might 
then develop for millions of years, thus adding fresh 
traces to the persistent constituents of the wholes of 
which th^ are emergent characteristics. Another 
cosmic disaster might eventually happen, and the pro¬ 
cess described above might be repeated. Such a series 
of events as I have been imagining would be quite 
consistent with perpttualt though not with uniform^ 
progress. 

I have spoken as if these persistent constituents 
merely vmted passively for the development of living 
organisms, and then combined with them. This may 
be true. But it is also possible that they play a more 
active part. It is possible that the development of 
living organisms out of inorganic matter depends on 
the agency of such persistent constituents as well as on 
the fulfilment of certain conditions in ordinary matter. 
We never find highly developed organisms without 
minds, any more than we find minds without organisms. 
It therefore seems not unlikely that the persistent con¬ 
stituents of minds act as cause factors in the original 
production of living organisms from inorganic matter. 

It remains to consider brains and nervous systems, 
the other and more familiar constituents of those'tom- 
pounds which have the emergent characteristic of men¬ 
tality. On our view they are just as necessary for the 
existentx of minds as are the persistent constituents 
which we have been discussing. Even if the persistent 
constituents persist indefinitely, a time will come after 
which there will be no more minds, if the laws and con¬ 
figurations of ordinary matter be such that after a time 
there can be no more living organisms. And, unless 
the laws and configurations of ordinary matter allow of 
perpetual progress in the complexity of living organisms, 
there is no likelihood of perpetual progress in the mentid 
realm. (1 say " no likeliho^” and not" no possibility” 
here, because it must be admitted that a great deal of 
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mental progress can be secured merely by improved 
social organisation and recording of experiences, with¬ 
out any fundamental change in the individual human 
organism or its mind.) 

Now, so far as I can see, the situation, according to 
our present knowledge about matter, is roughly as 
follows, (l) There is one and only one alleged law of 
physics which would seem to make it very probable that, 
after a certain time, there will be no more living organ¬ 
isms, or only organisms of uniformly decreasing com¬ 
plexity. This is of course the law which asserts a 
perpetual decrease in the amount of avaiUMe energy in 
the Universe. Now there are two remarks to be made 
about this alleged law. In the first place, it is a 
statistical law. All alleged laws of nature are only 
probable; but this law is peculiar in that it is a state¬ 
ment about probability, which most laws are not. It 
says that a process by which the available energy of the 
Universe should be increased is not causally impossible 
but is extremely unlikely to happen at any given moment. 
It does not follow that it is extremely unlikely to happen 
at some moment or other within a sufficiently long iwriod 
of time. It is extremely unlikely that a person will be 
involved in a railway accident on any assigned day, but 
it is by no means unlikely that he will be involved in 
one some day or other if he travels by train every day 
for a hundred years. It seems not improbable that the 
Universe as a whole may pass through successive phases 
of *' running down ’* and “ winding up '*; or that, while 
one part of it is ** running down ", another part of it 
may be ** winding up". And perhaps the fact that there 
still is available energy supports the view that such 
processes of “winding up” do happen from time to 
time or from place to place. A full discussion of this 
last point would take us into difficult questions about 
finite and infinite duration, and about (what is quite a 
different thing) having a beginning or having no be¬ 
ginning in time. I do not propose to enter into this 

nil 
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subject at the end of a long book which is mainly 
concerned with quite different problems. 

Secondly, even if the amount of available energy in 
the Universe continually diminishes, it does not seem 
to me to be impossible that there should always be 
organisms and that they should perpetually grow more 
complex. It is very easy to commit a fallacy here. We 
can see that, if any existing organism were put into con¬ 
ditions very different from those in which it has lived 
and in which its immediate ancestors have lived, it 
would die or degenerate. And we are liable to conclude 
from this that no organism could live or be highly 
developed in these supposed conditions. This argument 
forgets that, if the conditions change slowly enough, 
the organisms may have time to adapt themselves to the 
new conditions, and that this adaptation need not take 
the form of degeneration. It is certain that no exist¬ 
ing organism, or only very simple kinds of existing 
organism, could live if suddenly placed in conditions in 
which there is much less available energy than there is 
at present But it does not follow from this that, if the 
available energy slowly diminishfxl, the descendants of 
complex organisms might not be able to live and flourish 
under the new conditions. It is quite certain that there 
is no very close correlation between the mere site of the 
brain and nervous system, or the mere strength of the 
organism, and high intellectual development. If any¬ 
one denied this he might be advised to ** go to the ant, 
to consider her ways, and be wise For here we have 
very high intellectual development accompanied by a 
very small brain and very feeble bodily strength. On 
the whole then I do not think it is by any means certain 
that the law of the degradation of energy precludes the 
possibility of peipetual mental progress, in the sense 
defined by us. 

(a) Granted that the toms of physics oppose no in¬ 
superable bar to the perpetual progress of Mind, it 
might still be true that the special eonfigmrations of matter 
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in the actual Universe du so. About this possibility 1 
have the following remarks to make. We have to take 
the ultimate laws of matter as unalterable data; but the 
configurations of matter are certainly to some extent 
under our control. And they certainly come more and 
more under our control the better we understand the 
laws of matter. In particular we are able to make 
material complexes which have new emergent qualities : 
this happens whenever we synthesise a new chemical 
compound. I have already pointed out that we cannot 
set limits to the automatic power of adaptation possessed 
by organisms, provided their environment changes 
slowly enough. I wish now to point out that the 
existence of minds which understand the laws of matter 
makes a great difference to the environment itself. 
There are, thousands of chemical compounds now 
existing which probably never existed before in the 
history of the Universe, and which almost certainly 
would not have exists if there had not been minds which 
came to understand the laws of chemical combination 
and the properties of the chemical elements. Now the 
greater part of the mind's knowledge and control over 
inorganic matter is quite new. It dates from the time 
of Galileo and Newton. Such as it is, it has been 
gained under the most unfavourable circumstances by 
the work of a comparatively small group of men, sur¬ 
rounded, influenced, and often opposed by a majority 
whose minds are warped by the superstitions and heated 
by the emotions of patriotism and religion. If so much 
control over inorganic nature has been gained in so short 
a time and under such unfavourable conditions, it would 
be rash to set limits to the possible developments of this 
<x>ntrol in the future. 

The next point to notice is that the human mind has 
not as yet gained any comparable degree of knowledge 
of and control over living organisms. When we re¬ 
member how long it was before it understood the 
fundamenul structure of the inorganic world, and how 
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much this undefstanding depended on the insight of a 
few men of genius, like Galileo, Newton, Dalton, and 
Maxwell, we shall not be surprised at this. And, when 
we remember how quick and cumulative has been the 
growth of our control over inorganic matter since 
Newton's time, we need not despair of a similar growth 
of control over living organisms. We must remember, 
however, that, even if we had enough knowledge of 
biology, physiology, and genetics, to produce healthier 
and healthier bodies and better and better brains, there 
might be insuperable p^chologiaU difficulties in applying 
it. For here we come against a solid mass of primitive 
emotions and superstitions, many of which are crystal* 
Used in theological dogmas and supported by the 
authority of vast ecclesiastical organisations lilm the 
Church of Rome. This leads me to the last remark 
which 1 wish to make. 

The beginnings of a genuine science of organisms 
exist, and progress in this science might at any moment 
become rapid. Supposing that Europe does not relapse 
into barbarism before America has emerged from it, it 
is quite possible that the next two hundred years may 
witness as great an advance in our knowledge of living 
matter as the last two hundred years witnessed in our 
knowledge of inorganic matter. But, so feir as I can 
see, there are not even the beginnings of a scientific 
psychology of the individual or of communities. And, 
unless this defect can be remedied, there seems to be 
no hope either of devising a stable yet progressive social 
system or of making the vast alterations in men's minds 
which would be necessary before they could work such 
a system and live happily in it. 

Now undoubtedly the greatest immediate threat to 
the further progms of the human mind is the tmequed 
devtU^metU of these three branches of knowledge; 
the relatively high degree of our control over inorganic 
nature, combined with our still very rudimentary know¬ 
ledge of biology and genetics, and with the complete 
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absence of a scientific psychology and sociology. The 
first and least obvious danger of this state of af&urs is 
that our environment and mode of life are changed 
deliberately, profoundly, and very quickly by the 
application of physical and chemical knowledge. The 
human organism has h«i no time to adapt itself 
spontaneously to these changes; for the spontaneous 
evolutionary adaptation of organisms is an extremely 
slow process. It therefore seems not unlikely that there 
is a great and growing disharmony between human 
organisms and their environment; and that, unless this 
can be corrected, the physical and mental qualities of 
the human race may degenerate. Now it cannot be 
corrected except by a deliberate modification of human 
organisms, which shall proceed as fast as the deliberate 
modifi^xition of their environment now proceeds. And 
this is possible only if we have a scientific knowledge 
of biology, physiology, and genetics comparable in 
extent and accuracy to our knowledge of physics and 
chemistry. 

The more obvious danger of this unequal develop¬ 
ment of our knowledge lies in the fact that human 
control over inorganic nature provides men with means 
of destroying life and property on a vast scale; whilst 
the present emotional make-up of men, and their extia- 
ordinarily crude and inept forms of social organisation, 
make it only too likely that these means will be used. 
This danger, so far as I can see, could be averted only by 
deliberately altering the emotional constitution of man¬ 
kind, and deliberately constructing more sensible forms 
of social organisation. And it is quite useless to at¬ 
tempt the latter without the former. In order to do this 
a vast development of scientific psychology would 
needed for two different reasons. In the first place, it 
would obviously be needed in order to know how to 
alter the emotional make-up of the individual. But this 
would not be enough. We might know how to do these 
things, and yet it might be quite impossible to get 
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people to submit to having these things done to them. 
For this purpose, we should need an enormous develop¬ 
ment of what Kant calls “the wholesome art of per¬ 
suasion ’*; and this could arise only on the basis of a 
profound theoretical knowledge of the factors which 
produce, modify, and remove non-rational beliefo. 

Condusion. The conclusion of the whole matter seems 
to be that perpetual mental progress is certainly not 
logically impossible, and certainly not causally in¬ 
evitable, in the sense of being bound to happen what¬ 
ever we may do. On the other hand, there seems to be 
no positive reason to believe that it is causally im¬ 
possible, in the sense that it is bound not to happen 
whatever we may do. So for as we are concerned, the 
possibility depends on our getting an adequate know¬ 
ledge and control of life and mind before the combination 
of ignorance on these subjects with knowledge of physics 
and chemistry wrecks the whole social system. Which 
of the runners in this very interesting race will win, it is 
impossible to foretell. But physics and death have a 
long start over psychology and life. 
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